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N spite of the fact that this latest Overland has 
I a much more expensive, and entirely new and 

much larger full streamline body, the finest 
electrical equipment, left-hand drive, demountable 
rims, and larger tires; in spite of the fact that it is 
made throughout of all first grade materials and first 
grade workmanship; in spite of the fact that it 
rides—due to its longer, improved and underslung 
rear springs—with the smoothness and ease of the 
highest priced cars—the price has not been ad. 
vanced. 


Such is the perfectly natural and economical result 
of manufacturing the greater volume of automobleis. 


Our greatly increased 1915 production has per- 
mitted us to again add materially to the size, com- 
fort, value, merit, quality and completeness of the 
Overland without adding one dollar to the price. 


This is an achievement which no other automobile 
manufacturer is in a position to accomplish. 


The newest Overland is, without question or 
doubt, the. world’s most extraordinary motor car 


value. 
Buy an Overland and save money. 


Dealers are now taking orders for immediate 
delivery. . 





Here are listed a few of the many 
additions, enlargements and 
new 1915 features 


Motor; 35 h. p. 
More economical 
New full stream-line bod 
Tonneau; longer and wider 
Greater comfort 
Instrument board in cowl dash 
Individual front seats, high backs 
Upholstery; deeper and softer 
Windshield; rain-vision, 
ventilating type, built-in 
Crowned fenders 
Electric starter—Electric lights 
Electric horn 
All electric switches on steering 
column 
High-tension magneto— 
no dry cells necessary 
Thermo-syphon cooling— 
no pump needed 
Five-bearing crankshaft 
Real-axle; floating t 
Rear springs; extra long, and 
underslung, 3-4 elliptic 
Easier riding 
Wheel base; 114 inches 
Larger tires; 34 inch x 4 inch 
Demountable rims—one extra 
Left-hand drive—center control 
Body :—beautiful new Brewster 
green finish 
Mohair top and boot 
High-grade magnetic speedo- 
meter 
Robe rail, foot rest and curtain box 


Handsome 1915 catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 104 






Model 81 Prices: 


2 Passenger Roadster $795 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Two Passenger Roadster—$1050 


5 Passenger Touring Car $850 Four Passenger Coupe—$1600 
All prices f. o. 6. Teledo, Ohio 





Delivery Wagon with closed body $895 
Delivery Wagon with open body $850 





Nov., 1914 















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


(NDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Succeasful Farming. We 
wil) not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
tetnes, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an a<vertise- 
ment is Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the hqmes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
tul Weruieg 520 guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a 
your bank and guarantee his note 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our tee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. 
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From Friend to Friend 


THE REASON FOR ADVERTISING 

Do you know why commodities have 
nameson them? Do you know why these 
things are advertised? There was a time 
when few manufactured products carried 
names or brands. They were not adver- 
tised then 

Men bought oatmeal by the pound and 
flour by the barrel or had their wheat 
ground and took home the flour. Their 
farm implements were made by the village 
blecksmith. 

That was all right when the only trade 
was between neighbors Your Grand- 

ather or my Grandfather or our great 
Grandfathers and sat Grandmothers 
could go into the mill and see their wheat 
ground into flour, or could go into the 
blacksmith shop and see their farm imple- 
ponte hammered into shape by men they 

Cw 

But after awhile railroads and steam 
shipe brought into their towns the products 
of mills and faetories located in distant 
places. Our ancestors did not know the 
people who made these things. Some of 
them were honest and sold honest mer- 
chandise but others were dishonest and 
offered inferior goods for sale at the same 
price as the reliable merchandise. 

As there was no name on either the hon- 
est merchandise or the dishonest mer- 
chandise they could not be sure of their 
ee until they had used the articles. 

hen it was too late or at best it meant 
?/trouble and ap argument with the man 
who sold them. 

Finally this situation drove the honest 
manufacturer who made honest goods to 
the point where he had to identify his 
product so the buyer could tell it when he 
saw it. 

Men who made poor merchandise very 
seldom used a trade mark They were 
not anxious to have their product anne 
fied because if our Grandmothers bou, 
sack of flour bearing a certain bran oa 
the flour was not good, then they would 
not buy any more of that kind of flour. 
If our Grandfathers bought a knife bearing 
a certain brand and it did not hold its 
edge, then they would not buy any more 
knives bearing that brand. 

So you see the man who makes thin 
that will not stand the test of actual use is 
ordinarily careful to see that his name is 
not marked on it in any way so that it 
can be identified. 

Thedealerssoon found that merchandise 
bearing the brand of an honest manufac- 
turer gave satisfaction to the merchants’ 
customers, and the customers came back 
and asked for more of that same article 
because the first had been satisfactory, 
and they felt sure that the man who put his 
name on his product would make it all 
as nearly alike as he possibly could. 

It was natural that the manufacturer 
who marked his product should tell the 
users of those goods that he had decided 
to identify them so the user could always 
$3) the same kind of goods. After that, 
when he made more than his first cus- 
tomers needed, he told other people about 
the articles that carried his brand or trade | & 
mark. Eventually, he found that he 
could tell more people and do it cheaper 
by advertising than in any other way. 

you see it was really the dishonest 
manufacturer who made it necessary for 
the honest manufacturer to mark his 
6 | goods and advertise them and this mark- 
ing and advertising helps the consumer to 
guard against loss which they would other- 
wise suffer from time to time if they bought 
things that were not good enough to be 
marked or advertised. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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More than 37,000 1915 Maxwells Or- 
dered Within Six Weeks After August Ist 


N August Ist, the double page newspaper announcement—repro- 

duced in miniature above—announced the 1915 Model Maxwell 

“W onder Car.” 

and was followed by Maxwell page advertising in this and other prominent 
national publications. 


Within six weeks after August Ist, more than 37,000 Maxwells were 
ordered by dealers. Everything indicates that, by the time this is printed, 
orders for at least 50,000 Maxwell cars will have been received. 


This tremendous demand proves that the public and automobile 
dealers have recognized the 1915 Model Maxwell as the biggest automo- 
bile value ever offered for less than $1,000. 


The Maxwell Motor Company is now shipping 800 carsa week to 
dealers. Within a short time, this production will be increased to 1,200 
cars per week. To be sure of prompt delivery, go to the Maxwell dealer 
nearest you and order your Maxwell now. 


5-Passenger Touring Car $695 


2-Passenger Roadster $670 Maxwell Cabriolet $850 Maxwell Town Car $940 
Any Model Equipped with Electric Setf-Starter and Electric Lights $55 Extra 








“Holds the Road at 50 Miles an Hour” 


It was published in the leading newspapers of America — 
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Address Dept. X. 


Write for the beautiful 1915 illustrated Catalog. 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 


Detroit - - Michigan |, : 
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SCIENCE APPLIED TO PRACTICE 


~ 


How a Man Profited by the Labor of Experimenters 


PEAKING disparagingly of 
S the scientist who Ba 

diligently for the benefit of mt 
agriculture is less popular today Pe moe 
than it once was. I can well 
remember the time when there 
was scarcely a farmer in a whole 
county who believed that achem- 
ist, a horticulturist, or an agri- 
culturist—we didn’t have agron- 
omists and animal husband- 
men then—could possibly give advice that would be of value to 
the practical tiller of the soil. The young man who was daring 
enough to attend an agricultural college in those days became 
the laughing stock of the community. When he returned home 
during vacation periods all sorts of fun was-made of him. It 
was considered laughable that he should study such a common 
thing as making butter, at which “mother” had been an expert 
for perhaps twenty-five years. It was fun to make him explain 
the “‘Professor’s” method of planting and cultivating corn, of 
growing wheat, of feeding milk cows and calves, but, of course, 
no one believed, even for an instant, that the “theories” with 
which the boy had been crammed full to overflowing could 
possibly find practical application on the farm. 

For a number of years the experiment stations didn’t ac- 
complish much of practical value, nor did the colleges of agri 
culture turn out many practical farmers, but in realit ‘that 
was not to be wondered at. Experimenters in and teachers of 
agriculture had to be developed before much work of practical 
value could be developed. In due time good men came to light 
—men who not only understood the theories underlying farm- 
ing, but who also had a thorough comprehension of the practical 
needs of the farmer in the various ramifications of his great 
business. ‘‘Business’’—why in those days farmers never though 
of such a thing as being engaged in business. Farming was 
“just farming,” nothing else. The shoe salesman, the clothing 
merchant, the groceryman, the butcher, and the coal dealer 
were in business, but not the farmer; he was merely doing plain 
farm work! And the farmers thought so themselves. They 
claimed to be farming simply because they could do nothing else, 
They were not proud of their calling. They didn’t understand 
its possibilities and that is why they didn’t take kindly to ex- 
periment stations and schools or colleges of agriculture. 

Still a Few Doubters 

There are still a good many, who, while not openly making 
sport of “scientific farming,’’ in their hearts do not believe that 
there can be any farming system that is better than that in 
vogue by their grandfathers. Farmers as a class are ultra- 
conservative. Perhaps it is a good thing that such is the case. 
Were the reverse true perhaps progress would become too swift 
By, plant and animal products would have increased in 
volume faster than the consumers could have taken care of 
them. Be that as it may, the scientist has been of exceeding 
great service to iculture during the past twenty-five or 
thirty years and there has been a wonderful change in the 
farmer’s attitude toward him. A large body of the more pro- 
gressive farmers are now beginning to realize that farming needs 
the services of expert scientists the same as other great indus- 
tries do. This is the result of a fuller appreciation of the needs 
of their business and a better understanding of how the scien- 
tists arrive at their conclusions, together with the fact that the 
coud Semees are actually productive of greater results than 
the oid. 

Babcock of Wisconsin originated the Babcock milk test 
which has put dairying on a Galata basis. Other tests have 
been perfected in the Sairy field that have contributed to the 
same end. Methods have been devised by means of which 
better field grains have been bred. Numerous feeding tests 
have been made with different feeding-stuffs and different 
classes of live stock until we now have an agricultural literature 
that is most helpful to those who will avail themselves of it. 

What Progressive Men are Doing 

That some farmers are making good use of some of the prin- 
ciples underlying successful agriculture that have been dis- 
covered by our scientists in recent years, and what is still better, 
are profiting in dollars and cents thereby, is a source of very 
great satisfaction to me, and I like to tell about how they are 
doing it. Things of that sort cannot be told too often for they 
encourage others to do likewise. We are all working for profit, 
whether we get it or not. Many farmers could increase their 








By JOHN R. BROWN 


Cornucopia Prince 48663, a factor in the profit making 


fits from twenty-five to one 

undred per cent if they would 
avail themselves of the facts 
that have been worked out for 
their benefit, and I hope that 
this article may suggest lines of 
thourht that will lead to better- 
ments along one line or another. 
Production Enormously Increased 

I am well acquainted with a 
progressive farmer and dairy- 
man, who is the manager of the South Dakota State Hospital 
Farm at Yankton, South Dakota, and who has so increased 
the revenue of the farm during the past two years that it has 


- beer changed from a money-losing proposition to one that pays 


a profit of $16,000 per year after deducting labor cost and rent 
or interest value of the land. This statement is not based upon 
estimates, but upon carefully kept records and is absolutely 
correct. I shall not attempt to show all the factors that have 
entered into putting this farm of seven hundred and ten acres 
on a paying basis, but rather confine my remarks to what has 
been A ay in the line of dairying and how it has been accom- 
plished. 

The manager or superintendent of this farm is A. F. Laity, 
who came to the institution about three years azo. At that 
time no records were kept so it is impossible to give any figures 
showing either or net income. There were, however 
fifty registered Holstein cows in the dairy herd, and most of 
them good ones. They were not being properly fed, however, 
and therefore did not yield as much milk as they were capable 
of producing. 

A Better System of Feeding Inaugurated 

Mr. Laity, who was a practical dairyman at the time he en- 
tered u a his new duties, put the cows on a proper ration and 
gradually the milk yield has been increased till, judging from 
the records for the first half of 1914, the average milk yield will 
be ten thousand pounds per cow for the year. During the first 
year, that is 1912, when Kir. Laity took charge of the herd, the 
a milk production was only seven thousand six hundred 
pounie per cow. It is worth while studying such results, and if 
possible, to adopt the methods responsible for them. 

“How do you explain such increase in the yield of milk from 
the same ecws?” I asked as I saw the big, broad-backed, wide- 
hipped Holsteins standin, in their stalls one afternoon in June 
eating ensilage well sprinkled with grain. 

“That is simple enough,” came the prompt reply followed by 
a very satisfactory and convincing explanation. “Several 

ears ago Professor Haecker of the Minnesota Experiment 
Btation carried on a feeding test with a herd of dairy cows 
through a series of years. When he got all his records together 
he put his conclusions into usable form for the yractical dairy- 
man. Any man who can read and is willing to follow Professor 
Haecker’s feeding directions can do as well as I have done. 

That is certainly a modest statement for a man to make who 
has increased the production of a herd of cows thirty-two per 
cent. In order to make it plain just what Mr. Laity is doing 
it will be necessary to explain what Professor Haecker has 
learned about feeding for milk production. He has found that 
a cow is a milk-producing machine; that she requires a certain 
amount of feed to keep the machine running, the exact amc int 
depending upon her size or body weight ; and that for each pound 
of milk and Sutter-fat she produces she also ee ype a definite 
amount of nutriment; and lastly that her feed must be well 
balanced, that is, that there must exist a definite relation be- 
tween its content of digestible carbohydrates and fat and 
digestible protein. This is what is now referred to as the 
Haecker standard for feeding dairy cows. Mr. Laity has fol- 
lowed this standard religiously and is getting economical re- 
sults. 

How the Cows are Fed ; 

In the feeding of the cows they are dealt with as individuals. 
The stable being provided with modern equipment, such as 
steel stanchions, steel partitions between the sialls, and stecl 
division plates in the manger between the cows, 1 1s an easy 
matter to give each cow the exact amount of grain she requires 
for the amount of milk she produces. 

In the way of roughage the cows are iven forty pounds of 
corn silage und twenty pounds of alfalfa hay per day. This is 

Continued on page 50 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL FOR 
TE annual Thanksgiving day draws near. What have we 
to be thankful for? The usual things, such as good crops 
at good prices, health, freedom from accident, will readily be 
thought of, if perchance these things are true in your case, 
but towering above these blessings is the one of national peace. 

Rejoice, and be exceeding glad, thet you men are not lying 
in trenches on the battle field; and rejoice, you women, that 
your loved ones are spared you for peaceful pursuits, and your 
homes are not pillaged by warriers, your sacred right to virtue 
and decency is not violated, and that the everlasting war 
debt which will burden the women of Europe for generations, 
is not heaped upon your shoulders, 

Thank God for national peace, and pray that whatever may 
be the exciting cause, you will not lose your head and ery out 
for war. America, the melting pot of nations, should be the 
prime mover towards a brotherhood of man, and working for 
the disarmament of all nations. 

Though the effect of war pinch some of us, let us rejoice that 
it is no worse. 


RESERVE BOARD RECOGNIZES AGRICULTURE 
HE members of the Federal Reserve Board have shown 
their appreciation of the importance of the great agri- 

cultural interests of the country by their recent appointment 
of E. T. Meredith, publisher of Successful Farming, as one 
of the Directors of the Federal Reserve Bank for the 
Chicago District. ; 

We know that our readers will appreciate this direct re- 
cognition of agriculture and we believe that they will also 
be gratified by the fact that the publisher of their favorite 
farm paper has been given an opportunity to serve their in- 
terests in this important position. 


GETTING CREDIT 

TERE has been an increased interest of late in the 
question of rural credit, to such an extent that there will 
be national legislation on that subject soon. While we are 
working for the enactment of a national law that will put 
rural credit societies under control of farmers instead of others, 
and a law that will enable the renter as well as the land owner 
to borrow, we wish to call attention to a few basic facta in 

relation to rural cre:lit, and puncture a few idle dreams. 

The newer the country the more unsettled is the agriculture. 
The more uncertain the crops the more hazardous are the 
loans. The hazards are reflected in high interest rates and 
short time. You can’t blame the bankers for taking no chances 
that a good business farmer woud not take. Hail, or heat, or 
frost, or wind may destroy the crops. What surety has the 
banker that the farmer can pay back the loan he made on the 
single crop? Experience has taught him that risk demands 
high rates of interest. The high-rate bankers are not the ones 
getting rich. ‘They are the ones who most frequently go broke. 
They risk too much. The low-rate bankers play safe, for they 
loan only to those who have live stock, and especially dairy 
cows. ‘Their income is more constant and more certain than 
that of the grain farmers, and their risk greatly lessened. 


The dairy farmer can usually get money at a very low rate 
of interest. Dairying usually comes long after the specu- 
lative stage of pioneering when grain is the only crop. 

The hired man or the renter cannot expect low rates of 
interest when he has only his name or some chattles assecurity. 
on his note, unless he has lived in the community. long enough 
to have the confidence of the bankers, 

Every man makes his own rate of interest by the life he lives 
and the risk he takes in his farming. 

Rural eredit societies will take no risk that careful bankers 
will not take. The one who is careless with his property, is 
slack in meeting his obligations, or has failed to establish a 
good reputation, cannot get into a rural credit society, no 
matter what the law may be. Congress cannot make honest, 
conservative men take care of the debts of the shiftless ones. 
The only hope for the ne’er-do-wells is to band themselves into 
a rural credit society and get the best rates their combined 
security may obtain. Membership in a credit society might 
teach them better business and greater care of their property. 


STATUTE LAW VS. MORAL LAW 

LS Gergen laws are not always right. They are inflexible 

and often unjust. There are often mitigating circum- 
stances that change the whole situation. For instance, the 
Chicago Tribune tells of a judge who sentenced a man to six 
months in jail because he stole some food. His wife and two 
smal! children were left destitute because they were very poor 
before he went to jail. That is why he stole the food, being 
out of work. 

There is enough God in the hearts of men to guide the 
human race in moral questions. Put this case to the people; do 
you suppose the vote would have been to send that man to 
jail because, in answering the call of his family upon him to 
provide food, he stole what he could not buy? But the law 
recognized no difference between the poor man who steals 
through necessity to save his starving children, and the man 
who, with plenty, with extravagant wife and children to satisfy, 
steals to keep them in a false social position. 

There is a just God who knows the whole case and decides 
not on some superficial evidence, but tempers judgment with 
merey. Would that judges had a little leeway to practice 
moral, instead of legal, justice. There is nothing gained to 
society to jail a man who steals to keep his children from 


starvation. 


WOMEN AND WAR 
URING the Balkan war, the blood-stains of which are 
searcely dry, several thousand Mohammedan women of 
Constantinople assembled and sent the following appeal to the 
queens of the so-called christian nations. It is so pathetic that 
you should read it, and then think about the women of warring 
nations today. Women are the war sufferers. 

“Madame: Your Majesty is not ignorant of the fact that 
against Turkey, who is accused of fanaticisn but who has 
nevertheless never waged religious wars, the Balkan States 
have organized a Crusade, the King of Bulgaria in a pro- 
clamation that has become sadly famous, having very loudly 

















declared that this war was to be the war of the Cross against 
the Crescent. 

“Therefore, Madame, the Balkan soldiers have invaded our 
country proclaiming themselves the soldiers of Jesus, Son 
of Mary, ot Him whom we also venerate as a Prophet and 
whom all humanity cherishes as the mos* striking perscnifi- 
sation of justice, sweetness and kindness. 

“Yet what have these self-styled soldiers of the Christ done? 

“Ask the old men, the women and the frightened children 
who flee before them and who go even into Asia to seek a 
little safety; ask rather the thousands of miserable persons 
who were unable to flee, and whose corpses are rotting on the 
mud after their poor bodies have undergone such tortures 
and such shameful outrages that we, women speaking to women, 
ean only refrain out of respect for our common modesty, from 
conjuring up too vivid a picture of them. 

“Madame, you are a queen; therefore you have a mother’s 
feeling for all the humble and feeble among your people; 
you are a Christian queen, professing the religion of Him who 
placed compassion and love before all other virtues; and 
lastly, you are a woman of the most illustrious nobility, and 
as such, you have in the highest degree the sentiment of honor 

“In the name of chivalric honor, in the name of Christian 
charity, in the name of maternal compassion, graciously deign, 
Madame, to hear the cry of indignation and despair uttered 
by heart-broken mothers, sisters and daughters. Deign in 
ceply, to raise your most profoundly respected voice; deign, 
Your Majesty, to bring the law of Christ in regard to the life 
of men and the honor of women, to the minds of the hordes 
who are trying to hide under the shadow of the Cross the 
most lurid series of fires, murders and violations that one 
xan find in any European war of our times.” 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 
HERE is a responsibility resting upon every American 
citizen during the awful European war. Strict neutrality 
must be maintained, not only by the nation but by every in- 
lividual, for national acts originate in the expressions of 
small groups or individuals, such sentiments enlarging like 
fire as passion is fanned into fury by taking sides in any issue. 
Our citizenship is made up of all nationalities, and especially 
aumerous are the Germans, English and French, with no 
small number of Russians and other nationalities in the mix- 
up. These have come to America to gain a freedom they 
sould not enjoy at home. They have relatives and friends in 
the home country and it is perfectly natural that they should 
be very anxious for their safety, and excusable if they become 
a little partisan in their expressions regarding the bitter war 
Overlook this national bias, and endeavor to maintain strict 
aeutrality for the sake of keeping our America out of the 
family quarrel. By remaining neutral we have everything to 
zain and nothing to lose while by creating war sentiment and 
n any way taking sides we will divide our house against itself 
and suffer terrible loss. Keep calm. Read the newspaper 
without approval or disapproval of victories, remembering that 
ittle kindling starts a great fire. 


THE UNDERTOW OF POLITICS 

goss of the election returns show a very decided tendency 

towards a return of the standpatters, or conservatives, 
as they prefer to be called. What does it mean? It means 
hat a lot of voters have been caught in the undertow of politics 
and drawn back into the sea of public thought which drowns 
the individual ideas and makes them fish bait for Big Business. 
{nasmuch as Big Business practically owns the press, this is 
easy. This iact was brought out in a railroad case before the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, and the Sugar lobby, and 
the other notorious instances, besides being known by every 
editor. 

The tide of progressive ideas ebbs and flows with the ever- 
present deadly undertow of reaction hidden beneath the wave. 
Some voters plunge in hike a life saver only to be caught by the 
undertow of reactionary press news and drawn back into the 
whirlpools where their little spasms of saving-the-country are 
lost. . 

Some of the tendencies towards standpatism may be seen 
in attempts to amend the constitution of Missouri so that the 
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initiative and referendum cannot be worked in any reform 
movement. Big Business certainly is putting one over on the 
Missouri voters if these voters are caught in the undertow ot 
putting a “joker” into this splendid, progressive, liberty-giving 
right, the iniative and referendum. 

Nebraska and Indiana and other states are tinkering with 
their constitutions. Beware lest you be caught by “jokers’ 
that rob you of political liberties you may hope to gain 

PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 
EE to it that you take every precaution to prevent sickness 
among vour hogs by sanitary pens, houses and yards, and 
by proper feeding. Vaccination alone will suffice only for a 
short time, and it is up to the hog raisera to cooperate with 
remedies rather than wholly rely on their efficacy. 

It will soon be too cold for hogs to run to pasture. They will 
pile up in houses and live a lazy, unsanitary, unhealthy life 
unless you prevent it. They will need warm, dry, well ven- 
tilated quarters to sleep in, and you must force them somehow 
to take some exercise daily. Their feed troughs must be kept 
clean, their corn must not be thrown in the mud or filth, and 
see to it that they have a balanced ration. Ask for our feeding 
table that teaches how to compile a balanced ration. 

If you have alfalfa hay, feed the hogs liberally of this instead 
of so much corn. Sunshine is a great germ destroyer. Have 
sunshine in the pens as much as possible in winter. 


THE GREAT PANAMA EXPOSITION 
MArs you think the great Panama-Pacific Exposition to 
soon be opened in San Franisco will be crippled by the 
European war. This is not the case. “England and Germany 
never did agree to exhibit, Spain has come in since war was 
declared, and Japan has doubled her space” says an official 
of the Exposition. 

“Of the thirty-seven foreign nations which had agreed to 
participate in the Exposition, only three are involved in war.” 

It will be a great show, and the attendance will no doubt be 
greatly increased because wealthy Americans cannot travel in 
Europe and they will see the Exposition at San Francisco. 

See America first, and while seeing it, see what foreign 
nations have brought to our very doors to show. The Panama- 
Pacific Exposition will be greater than any previously held. 

THE LAND SHARK 

T is natural to hunger for land. It is natural also to want 

to get along without hard work. There is a certain rest- 
lessness that seems inborn to us Americans, which keeps us 
forever seeking new homes and green pastures. 

But beware of the land shark—the fellow who sells blue 
sky—the one who promises unreasonable things. You can 
get information from the state experiment station as to the 
quality of the soil, the possibilities of the crops, and from the 
weather bureau you can ascertain the rainfall, date of frosts, 
ete. If these look good to you then inspect the land itself, 
and if possible at a time when it might be least favorable. Ii 
you rely on the information of neighbors as to that land, you 
may be badly fooled. The land shark plays you for a sucker 
and sometimes has the whole community bribed to feed you 
taffy and withhold the truth. This is especially true of farme 
that are trading stock. . 

This in no way should be understood to discourage moving, 
or to make you think that all land deals are frauds or all land 
men sharks. The sharks are the exception, but they play their 
game so cleverly they catch many. 

There is no better investinent than a good piece of land that 
is not over-valued. 


YOU MUST SIGN LETTERS 
HEN writing to us for information, be sure to sign your 
name and address, otherwise no attention will be paid 
to the inquiry. We wish to answer every inquiry, but cannot 
unless we know who writes, and where from. 

When we received an unsigned criticism the other day com- 
menting very bitterly on an editorial, it seemed a cowardly 
thing to do. We welcome criticism, but want it open and 
above board. If your opinions are not worth signing your 
name to, don’t send them. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By HERMAN B. WALKER 
United States. There have been recent rumors of da 


OME people are talking about the new war taxes as though 
asking the country to pay the expenses of government was 
a new thing. We've been paying these taxes right along. 
Under the old system, the tariff paid most of the cost of run- 
ning things. The importers and manufacturers paid the taxes 
and then collected them back from the consumers, hiding the 
tax in the retail price of the goods, and getting arake-off for 
themselves out of the collection. ,That’s indirect taxation. 
You can’t see it, and don’t know how much your taxes are cost- 
ing you. Now that the war has stopped imports, and we’ve 
got to raise some of the money in other ways, it is to be col- 
lected by the government from the people who can afford to 
pay it, and in most cases, they will not get a chance to pass it 
along and collect it from somebody else. Everybody who pays 
any of this war tax will know he’s paying it, and how much he’e 
paying. That's direct taxation. 


Agriculture is Recognized 


HE Federal Reserve Board has appointed E. T. Meredith, 

publisher of Successful Farming, as one of the Directors 

of the Federal Reserve Bank for the Chicago District. It 
iz a fitting recognition of the importance of the great agricul- 
tural interests and also of Mr. Meredith’s wide knowledge of 
agricultural conditions and needs as well as his deep interest 
in the betterment of these conditions. 

Recently he was tendered the position of Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture which he declined, giving as his reason that he 
felt. he could be of greater service to the interests of the American 
farmer by devoting more time to his immense publishing busi- 
ness than would be possible if he accepted the Assistant Secre- 
taryship. The appointment which he has just received and 
accepted will not p Some so much of his time as to seriously 
interfere with his business, and he will thereby have oppor- 
tunity to serve the cause of agriculture in an important and 
nation-wide manner. 


Effect of War on Our Fertilizer Supply 


ESPITE efforts to minimize its importance, the fact is 

that no result of the European war has caused more appre- 
hension than its effect upon the egricultural fertilizer situ- 
ation, and this situation, boiled down to the bones, is that we 
have no potash in this country. Potash is essential to a com- 
plete fertilizer, and we have been getting practically all of our 
potash from Germany. There is no grave concern about the 
two other fertilizing elements of common use—phosphorus 
and nitrogen. The big nitrate beds of Chile supply nearly all 
the world, and the only trouble about the United. Btates supply 
from there lies in getting ships to carry it to this country. 
Chilean nitrates are expensive, and to reduce the cost of ae 
to the farmer the government is urging the development of big 
hydro-electric power plants in the West, where —— can 
be extracted from the air by electricity, and fixed with lime, 
as is now done fn Norway and at Niagara Falls. These ex- 
periments, on a big scale at the places named, have shown 
that it is cheaper to make nitrates that way than to ship them 
in from Chile, and the only thing that stands in the way of 
working out this program is the failure of Congress, so far, to 
pass legislation allowing the use of water power, a large part of 
which 1s still within the public domain. Secretary Lane, of the 
Interior Department, is one of those who believes the govern- 
ment itself ought to own and develop the hydro-electrie plants, 
but he has compromised on the plan of leasing the power sites 
for fifty years, and this leasing bill recently passed the House 
and will go to the Senate next winter. . 
There 1s no lack of phosphate rock, the commonest source of 
supply of phosphorus. Tennessee and Florida, South Carolina 
and other Southern states, have great deposits of ates, 
a great portion of which has heretofore been shipped to Europe. 


There are mountains of phosphate rocks in the West, in the 
public domain, which have not been developed. Since the Euro- 
pean markets are now closed to the Florida and Tennessee 
phosphates, these should be available to American farmers at 
lower prices. 

Outside of Germany, however, there is no known commercial 
supply of potash salts, and war has cut off this supply from the 


discovered in Spain, but re 4, beeper seems to known 
about it, and no Spanish potash yet reached this country. 
We have been paying Germany about fifteen million dollars a 
year for potash, probably half of which has been used in farm 
ertilizers. The remainder has been used in the manufacture 
of explosives, in glass works and chemical industries, and many 
of these industries are shut down or in prospect of shutting 
down, for lack of potash supply. 

The government is anxiously seeking a new potash supply 
in this country. The Agricultural Department 13 encouragi 
experiments in producing the salts from kelp, or sea , 
which gathers the potash from the water and hoards it. The 
Geological Survey is looking for potash deposits in the Western 
deserts, and has found a few of comparatively small size, 
which cannot as yet be developed because of the lack of laws 

rmitting such development. There are billions of tons of 
feldspar and other igneous rocks throughout the country, con- 
taining from seven to ten v— cent of potash, but no cheap way 
has yet been discovered of extracting the salts in available form 
for plant food. 


The German Potash Monopoly 


NOTHER big reason why we have been depending on 

Pui Gesnh Soaede eaalieedipte sensed bey woccperatian 

an monopoly 1s ya tion 

as big and powerful as Standard Oil Its profits and dividends 
have enormous, and because of the small cost of mini 
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ices for the world, and — competition. This mono 

world, and sells either to fertilize 


pol 
this country, is not much more than five dollars a ton. So, 
when American business men have proposed manufacturing 
potash from the native rocks or from seaweed, the German 
menequeny. bap ouarer sienna Share et © Mane starter aay 


cost of mining and importing 
has been able to prevent any I i 
country, and has collected a price from American manufac- 
turers and farmers that has yielded the German monopolists 
profi+s of something likeseven hundred or eight hundred per cent. 


Land Question In the U. S. 


T is dawning upon some public men that we have a land 
question in the United States; not the old question of get- 
ting people to take up _— land, but the Irish question 

of how to enable more who want it to get land. ‘ollow- 
ing close upon the of President Wilson’s insistence that 
the question of land i ip must be considered as a 
of the Mexican , there is a proposition before 
ngress for an ivestigation as to how our own land may be 
prevented from getting into too few hands, or even gotten out 
of the hands of a landlord class constantly growing smaller. 
It is said that one-seventh of all the land in California is in two 
ownerships. Three men own 4,200,000 acres of land in Florida. 
A witness recently told a House committee of one man who 
owns 3,000,000 acres in Texas. Considered in connection with 
the official report that the number of tenant farmers increased 
sixteen per cent between 1900 and 1910, that the number of 
farms in the country increased only ten per cent in the same 
period, while the tion increased twenty per cent, and 
that almost one-t the farms in the country are mortgaged, 
the land question suddenly looms large and serious as an 
American problem. 


Within six weeks after the law was authorizing the 
government to build a railroad in ede the President had 
appointed a commission of engineers ae the latter had or- 
ganized a force of more than three hundred men and were at 
work in Alaska, surveying railroad routes. 





THE WEIRDEST LAND ON EARTH 


By JAMES FRANCIS DWYER. 


This is the second 
and last article de- 
scriptive of condi- 
tions in the Austra- 
an bush country. 


R nine months of the year Nature runs a continuous gray 
film before the eyes of the Australian bush dwellers, and their 
brains rust under the appalling loneliness. Then comes 

the awakening. One morning the news flashes over the 
continent that the early sheds have started to shear, and a 
thrill goes through the land. The Outback awakes. The 
sheep raiser almost forgets the crow and the rabbit and views 
his lot cheerfully. The overland tracks echo, to the hoofs of 
the shearer’s hack and the accompanying pack horse. The dust- 
covered Sundowner, with billy-can, flour-bag and swag, trudges 
forward hopefully. The news spreads over the land like an 
inspiriting battle cry. It is wooltime. It is harvest time. The 
Golden fleece is falling, and the good days have begun. More 
than one-fourth of all the sheep on the globe are to be shorn 
and a wool crop valued at more than one hundred million dollars 
to be harvested. The whcle world is interested in this crop, 
because the whole world is the purchaser. 

The mill hand in England, who is working half time through 
lack of raw material, is praying for the arrival of the ficeces 
that the army of sun-tanned shearers is stripping from the blocks 
on the Darling Downs twelve thousand miles away. A fresh 
supply of wool means six days work a week and food for his 
starving family. French and German mill owners curse the 
slow tramp steamers whose blunt-nosed bows plough leisurely 
northward with the first shipments from the early sales. Wool 
means wealth to them. 

And Australia must sell. She has no mills of her own; she 
is but the producer of the raw product. True, part of it comes 
back in cloth and clothing for the wool king and his family, 
but he does not trouble about that. He is not a political econo- 
mist. He grows wool and the world wants wool. Therefore, 
when the hundred million fleeces are ofiered in the Wool Ex- 
change at Sydney and Melbourne, buyers of all nations are 
there and shout and scream like maniacs in their endeavors to 
secure choice lots. 

They are wide-awake men, these wool buyers. They have 
come from the corners of the earth to fill big commissions, 
When the deep sea cables carry up into the northland the news 
that the Queensland sheds have started to shear, the Land of 
the Kangaroo becomes a magnet. It is the signal to the Jasons 
who have bank-notes to exchange for the Golden Fleece. In 
England, Germany, France, Austria, Japan, and the United 
States, men, who blindfolded can tell the different grades of 
wool by the touch of their sensitive fingers, hurriedly consult 
the steamship timetables and rush down the long trail to the 
sunbaked Commonwealth. The wool king wants money. The 
mill owner wants wool.. The mill hand wants work, and the 
world wants clothing. So into all the manufacturing centers 
of the old world roll the big bales branded Tangmangaroo, Cur- 
rabudgerie, Boonoo Boonoolong, Warregarilong, and the thou- 
sand and one other places with the musical ‘cetigieal names 
where the merino flourishes. 

The shearing call brings mighty musterings in Australia. 
The wool army concentrates. Muscular Maorilanders swing up 
five hundred leagues from New Zealand; Tasmania sends her 
battalions; the Riverina “ringers” from the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidger with record tallies as knights of the shears, move to 
the scene of activity, and mounted Snowy River veterans from 
the South, who, as Rough Riders, have no peers on the face of 
the globe again mect men from the Gulf of Carpentaria that 
they have not heard of since last shearing. 

“And the Snowy River riders on those hills have made their home, 


Where the river runs the giant clilis between; 
I have seen full many a rider since [ first began to roam, 
” 


. But never yet such riders have I seen. 


. 


From the shearing sheds ascends a sweet song of toil. The 
weird silence is broken. The homesteads are camping grounds 
for happy armies. The cracking of whips, t!.c shouting of men, 
the barking of dogs, and the baa-ing of the penned thousands 
that await their turn, goes up in a chant that thrills. It is the 
song the woolman’s brain associates with cash and comfort, with 
the yearly trip to the glittering city, with a flutter at Randwick 
or llemington race tracks—it is the Song of Wool. He has 
waited for it, longed for it, prayed for it. When the attacks of 
drought and fire, crow and rabbit, have seemed unendurable, 
it has proved the blessed memory that nerved him tofresh efforts. 
When the sun has peered like a bleary eye through the smoke 
pall of the advancing bush fires, he recalled the click of the 
shears, the strumming of the banjos in the twilight, the songs 
of Warrego Jack and Saltbush Bill, and he fought on. Memories 
Pley a big part in the doing of brave deecs. 

he Australian shearer 1s a worl:ing man apart. America 
possesses no class with which he may be compared. He is the 
most independent worker in the world. He shears at a price 
fixed by his Union. His sheds booked ahead. The sheep- 
breeder must answer to the Union for any unfair treatment. 
He does not take kindly to orders. He considers himself the 
equal of the wool king. He receives his check as each shed 
finishes, or “cuts out” in plain Australianese, and he thinks 
the compliment is on the side of his employer. 

The Australian Shearers’ Union is one of the most powerful 
labor organizations in the world. It controls its own news- 
paper. It has the support of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
in both State and federal Parliaments. By its infiuence 
shearers have time and again been elected as representatives of 
the people. dt is a thorn in the side of the pastoralists, 

Tipdicnens as a body are a class that any country might be 


proud of. They are sunburnt, sinewy men whose capacity for 
work is tremendous. A man shears from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty sheep a day according to the heaviness of the 


fleece. But two hun and fifty is not high-water mark. 
“Ringers,”’ as the record men are called, have carried the day’s 
score to over three hundred, a feat that seems impossible when 
one considers that each sheep must pass the eye of the “boss of 
the board.” It is only on the smaller sheep runs that the old- 
fashioned hand shears are now used. In all the large sheds 
these have been replaced by the shearing machine operated by 
compressed air, by means of which a shearer can double the 
records made with the old-fashioned blade. Forty, sixty and 
eighty shearers working in one shed is no uncommon sight. 

wool rolis back like foam before the machine and the sheep 
has hardly recovered from his astonishment at being roughly 
seized and thrown, before he is put aside, looking woefully thia 
and scrawny after the operation. They are workers, these men. 
With a thermometer over the hundred mark, and stripped to 
trousers and singlet, they rip the fleeces from the “jumbucks” 
with lightning rapidity. Each strives for the honor of being 
the “ringer” of the shed, but the boss has a quick eye for 
slummed work. They never straighten their backs till the 
whistle blows, and all day long the white fleeces roll away from 
the blade—the white fleeces that the mill hand twelve thousand 
miles away is anxiously praying for. 

The “pickers up‘ and roustabouts bundle the wool into huge 
sacks that are compressed and branded and loaded on the waiting 
teams that swing towards the nearest railway station, perhaps 
twenty, thirty or even fifty miles away. The teamsters must 
hurry. The world wants wool. 

“With lash and lurid order, 
They will swing across the Border, 
The dust upon the lading making extra weight to pull. 
And the drunken township loafer, 
Staggors blindly from the sofa, 
Just to cheer the first team over with the Thurulgoona wool.” 

It is a perfect cyclone of energy that sweeps over the conti- 
nent. The buyers are waiting. ‘1 he tramp steamers are rocking 
in the waters of Port Jackson and Port Philip, anxious for 
their cargoes. The army of shearers, with cooks, “pickers up” 
and roustabouts in its train, sweeps through the land, leaving 
millions of shorn sheep in its wake. There is no icling. Tho 
world wants wool. ‘he country correspondents telerraph the 
news that they have “cut out” at Durrawadgerie, Currendooley, 

Continued cn page 62 
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A RURAL CREDIT 
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SYSTEM 


By R. C. MILLIKEN—Monetary Statist 


[Is the Sep ts 


nber and October issues of Successful Farming Mr. Milliken had articles distinguishing between rural capital and rural credit, showing 


that rural capital ran for long periods of time and was based on landed security, while rural credit ran for shorter periods than rural capital but longer 
periods than commercial banks would grant such credit and was based on personal sccurity.]} 





N treating a scientific question, 
like rural credit, the soundness 
of which has been demonstrat- 

ed by long experience in many 
countries, one must go to those 
systems and ascertain the reasons 
for their successes. The people of 
this country must know the funda- 
mental principles underlying the 
suceess of those tried institutions 
before attempting to establish a 
rural credit system here, and it 
shall be my purpose in this article 
Raiffeisen System 

I teke up the Raiffeisen rural 
credit system first because it is the 
oldest of the rural credit systems 
and is being operated in more 
countries than any other system. 
It was first founded by William 
Raiffeisen of Germany about fifty 
years ago, and after proving a suc- 
cess in that country was adopted 
in Austria, Belgium and Italy. 
Raiffeisen was sound on the funda- 
mental principles underlying cred- 
it and understood the needs of the 
farmers of his country. He had 
many imitators, some of whom 
thought they had nearer roads to 
financial success than the author 
of that system, but most of those 
schemes failed because they did 
not observe the sound laws neces- 
sary to sound and lasting credit 
institutions. Most of those get- 
rich-quick imitators of Raiffeisen 
are forgotten except in the memo- 
ries of those who confided in them, 
while the name of Raiffeisen is re- 





farmers are enjoying the benefits 
of his thought and labors, for every country which adopted the 
listinct Raiffeisen principles has made a success of its rural 
‘redit system. 
Fundamental Principles of Raiffeisen 

The fundamental principles of the Raiffeisen system are: 
1. Unlimited liability of members of each local association; 
2. Operations confined to small areas; 
Freedom from government interference; 
Full enjoyment of the rights of local self-government; 
5. Gratuitous expense of management, and 
6. Loans hmited to real productive transactions. 

In other articles I shall go into detail and explain each of the 
above fundamental principles. I now wish to call attention to 
the French rural credit system and show one important im- 
provement over the Raiffeisen system. France established a 
rural capital (land mortgage) system in 1852, and individual 
efforts were made in those French provinces bordering the 
German frontier to adupt the Raiffeisen system, but it was not 
intil 1899 that the French parliament adopted a rural credit 
system by creating the Credit Agricole. The chief difference 
between the Raiffeisen and French systems lies in the credit 
instruments employed. In other worda, the Raiffeisen banks 
receive their banking or borrowed capital through deposits, 
in the same manner that is practiced by the banks of this country 
while the French system raises its banking capital by the sale 
in the open market of the bills of exchange of its farmer members. 

sear in mind; there are just three ways of raising a banking 
or borrowed capital, namely, by issuing notes, by receiving 
deposits and by accepting bills of exchange. Of the three the 
last mentioned is the oldest method, ante-dating the other two 
methods by several centuries. The acceptance of bills is the 
simplest, safest and most economical method of banking, and I 
firmly believe it is best suited to the American farmers.. Each 
of those methods has precisely the same effect on trade and 
commerce. 

To illustrate the difference between banking by receiving 
deposits and by accepting bills, let’s take the case of a farmer 
who buys a cultivator of a merchant on credit. If that transac- 
tion is done by an open account on the merchant’s books it 
means that the merchant must tie up that amount of capital for 
a considerable length of time, probably nine months or until 
the farmer by the use of that implement created the wealth to 
liquidate that debt. Suppose, on the other hand, instead of mak- 
ing a charge in his books against the farmer, the merchant takes 
that farmer’s promissory note bearing four per cent interest, 
and suppose furthermore that that farmer should enjoy such 
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Some would have Uncle Sam scetter U. 8. funds for the free 
. use of farmers. Wait for a full discussion of 
vered in every country whose this subject by Mr. Milliken. 


excellent credit throughout the 
whole of the United States that he 
could realize the cash on it for its 
face value anywhere. It is quite 
obvious that under such an ar- 
r ment that that merchant 
could economize the capital in- 
vested in his business, and in con- 
sequence he could sell that culti- 
vator at a less margin of profit 
than if selling on open account 
where he had considerable capital 
tied up. On the other hand, if the 
farmer enjoyed national credit of 
the highest grade he could make 
that purchase in any market and 
from the dealer offering it at the 
lowest. price. 

The foregoing illustration is not 
an untried theory, but is precisely 
what French farmers are practic- 
ing. The cheap credit afforded 
the French farmers through the 
Credit Agricole has been the 
greatest blessing to agriculture in 
that country. Of all classes, the 
farmer needs a sound credit sys- 
tem most for with it he could 
ameliorate the harshness of na- 
ture. . In proof of what an efficient 
rural credit system may do for 
the farming community we have 
but to reter to the disaster which 
overtook the grape industry of 
France in 1906. The frost de- 
stroyed the 1906 crop of the 
Rheims section. So those vine- 
yardists applied to the Credit 
Agricole and obtained eleven mil- 
lion frances (two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars) credit to 
enable them to care for those 
vines and limit their loss to that one crop. And they obtained 
that credit at three and one-half per cent. 

In addition to personal loans the Credit Agricole is sometimes 
used to furnish cooperative societies with funds to buy machin- 
ery collectively. M. Faber, President of such a society, relates 
how they used credit to advantage (a) ‘To secure for its mem- 
bers the greatest number and variety of such agricultural ma- 
chinery as may be used collectively to advantage, but which 
would be too expensive for individual farmers to possess, be- 
cause it would tie up too much of their capital ond gale be of 
use for a few days during the year. Also to avoid the necessity 
of renting such machinery from contractors at high prices. 
Collective ion only requires the expense and amortiza- 
tion. (b) To encourage the production of the several kinds of 
grain that they use for cereal foods and which may be easily 
cultivated, thus doing away with the necessity of buying these 
breakfast foods for local consumption from intermediaries. 
(c) To organize a service for the sale of farm products 
on the same priuciple as set forth in preceding paragraphs. (d) 
To create a service for the collective purchase of materials re- 
quired by the members, and, in a word, for all operations of a 
commercial nature which relate to agriculture. It may be here 
remarked that the objects sought appear difficult to accomplish 
for a single society of, say, twenty members, but these coopera- 
tive societies in the vicinity of Dreux, all of which are for the 
same purpose, are federated together to the number of twenty- 
four. 

The wealthiest American farmer could not think of obtain- 
ing credit at the low rates of the tenant farmers of France, for 
the reason we have no well organized rural credit system. The 
wage earner of New England who had fifty dollars to invest in 
first class farm paper could not afford to investigate the indi- 
vidual responsibility of the maker of that paper living two 
thousand miles away. He must look to the system inaugur- 
ated by a legislative body in which he has representation in 
Congress. “Phere is no more reason why the farmer should 
limit the sale of his credit to those of his class than that the 
merchant and manufacturer should do so. Yet that is precisely 
what would result if the farmer adopts the deposit system. 
The deposit system is a local system, whereas the farmer needs 
a national system which would give him the very widest markets 
for the sale of his credits. ‘And in order to do that the farmer 
must use a written credit instrument, such as the bill of exchange 
which differs little in form from a promissory note. 

In my next article I shall explain a plan adapting best features 
of the Raiffeisen and credit agricole to our conditions. 
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MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Where Cooperation Helps 


By W. MILTON KELLY 
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"[ cetine is no doubt about the advantages of cooperative 
selling, but it isnot so easy to fit such an organization to 
the needs.of the locality as to write about its advantages. 

I shall, therefore, give concrete examples rather than theories 

and opinions of those who have had no experience dealing 

with this many-sided question. 

In 1891 marketing troubles in the Chautauqua grape belt 
were so acute that many vineyards failed to pay running ex- 
penses. The big vey of fruit and the lax methods of handling 
and distributing had a demoralizing effect upon the industry; 
prices at times did not pay transportation charges. Since the 
organization in 1892 of the old Chautauqua and North East 
Grape Union, succeeded in 1897 by the Cheuteequa and Erie 
Grape Company, cooperation has played an important part in 
the development of the industry. A history of the early struggle 
of this company is one of bitterness and strife; hundreds of cars 
of grapes were dumped on overloaded markets. The inde- 
pendent shippers claimed that the big company was at fault; 
the big company claimed that the independent growers and 
shippers were ruining the industry. From 1892 until 1897 it 
had a stormy existence; its affairs did not run any too smoothly. 
[n 1897 a new association, similar to the older company took its 
place and sold four thousand five hundred earloads out of about 
six thousand from the belt. The business gradually fell awa 
until 1909 when conditions demanded a new organization which 
has met with a fair degree of success. 

The new organization is a stock company organized under 
the laws of the state of New York. The stockholders and 
growers elect. directors from each township, proportioned ac- 
cording to the acreage of the crop in the townships. The 
townships are the geograghical units, and their area comprises 
the total belt, except the townships in Pennsylvania which have 
an organization which works in harmony with the Chautauqua 
company. Each township has an annual meeting where a report 
of the previous year’s business is made and any new recom- 
mendations made by the growers are embodied in the form of 
resolutions and sent to the central meeting. At the central 
meeting the directors named at the township meetings are 
legally elected. 

Method of Organization 

The central organization elects a president and corporation 
officers, chief of which are an executive committee of three 
members and a financial secretary. The financial secretary 
and the chairman of the executive committee are the real heads 
of the company. The executive committee receives the car- 
loads of grapes loaded by each of the townships, using the 
central position to keep in touch with the markets and distri- 
bution of the crop. Through a shipping ment with the 
railroads it is possible to change the destination of cars en route 
if there is danger of markets being glutted. 

The township organizations select the men who become di- 
rectors of the central organization, and the men who have 
charge of the picking and loading of the fruit, and later dis- 
tributing the money to the growers. The officials named by 
the township meetings are a local manager, secretary and audit- 
ing committee. This completes the organization, except the 
salesmen in the field, who are named by the executive committee 
and paid by the central body, and the inspectors, who are also 
paid by the central body. 

Every grower shares alike: Section XVIII of the bylaws— 

rhe executive committee shall, when the collections for each 
day’s loadings are completed, and after deducting the pre- 
scribed charges for marketing, pool the same, each variety 
and grade and style of package by itself, and notify and author- 
ize the town associations to pay, from the funds remitted to 
them by the company to each grower of this association the 
amount due him on deliveries to the association for that day of 
the pool.” 

Every package of grapes delivered on a certain day is listed, 
graded and classified. The cars are turned over by the local 
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manager to the central company and distributed. Some are 
sold for cash; the others consigned or shipped, draft attached 
to bill of lading. The central body handles this business and 
holds collections until all the collections are made for that 
day’s loadings. At times advances are made to the shippers. 
When every collection is made the money is divided amongthose 
shipping that day in proportion to the shipments of each 
grade and variety. Shippers of number one stock are paid 
alike and shippers of poorer stock are paid in the same way. 
This equalizes the thing and gives every grower the benefit of 
the system of inspection and selling. At times this company 
has paid better returns than other shippers and at times smaller 
on account of the pooling plan whereby all shippers share alike. 
The fact that it has saved the business from ruin several times 
when it was almost bankrupt is pretty good evidence that it 
has solved a great marketing problem. Although the methods 
of pooling each day’s shipments have been very severely crit- 
icised, the fact remains that it has worked out in spite of its 
shortcomings. 
Handling Diversified Products 

The Erie County Growers and Shippers’ Association with 
offices at Orchard Park, N. Y , is one of the first. cooperative 
undertakings to successfully handle the products from many 
diversified farms. Prior to its organization, five years ago, the 
farmers of the surrounding town hauled their products to the 
Buffalo market. After the first rush of trade wasover thefarmer 
would often have a large share of his load left on his wagon 
unsold. Then the commission dealers and brokers would buy 
his stuff at practically their own prices. With the accumulated 
stuff bought at low prices they would | their interests and 
make up carload shipments to the market centers of the East, 
West and South. This sort of business was conducted to such 
an extent that it proved disastrous to the growers and if it did 
not bankrupt them entirely it kept them on the ragged edge and 
a long ways from prosperity. 

Finally someone suggested organizing a farmers’ association 
to pool their interests and make shipments to the big market 
centers instead of hauling 1t to the city. After considerable 
agitation they organized the present association. As proof 
of the success of the plan the association today has a member- 
ship of three hundred and sixty farmers living in Erie county, 
has an executive board, and of directors who carry on 
the business. Then, too, a recular profit sharing plan has been 
worked out. All of which has resulted in a paying business 
which has more than justified its organization. 

According to the articles of incorporation each member pays 
a ten dollar membership fee which entitles him to send all the 
products from his farm to the receiving stution to be disposed 
of and also to receive the benefits offered by membership. 
The members are at once relieved of all further work con- 
nected with the disposal of their products, and what is more 
they are assured of all their goods bring after being shipped to 
the best markets. When peas, cauliflower, beans, lettuce, pickles, 
apples and potatoes are brought to the sorting and shipping 
station they are graded and shipped away in lots varying in 
amount according to what that one market can buy. Peas 
are put up in bushel measures and are so received at the station. 
The grower states to the clerk on his arrival what the packages 
contain and the quality of goods, The inspectors examine his 
load and if they kind it all he claimed they give him a receipt 
which is a claim for the goods delivered. If they find the pro- 
duce does not come up to the required standard it is put in its 
proper class and he is given a receipt for the particular quantity 
whatever grade they may see fit to determine after sorting. 
At first one might thiak that this would give rise to discrimina- 
tion on the part of the inspectors, but it does not for in the 
system used by the company it is to the grower’s interest to 
have the products acs graded and classified. 

It works as follows, to take a concrete case. All members of 

Continued on page 33 
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THINK HARD 
it Pays to Think About Food 








The unthinking life some ple lead 
often causes trouble and sickness, il 
lustrated in the experience of a lady over 








acid phosphate, etc., and sometimes 
these materials along with others are 
referred to as ‘commercial carriers of phos- 
phorus.’ Just what is meant by that term?” 

The above question came from one of an 
audience who had listened attentively toa 
Professor from their agricultural experi- 
ment station as he explained the value of 
phosphorus in crop production ; the amount 
of this element removed from the soil by 
some of the principal farm crops; and the 
extent to which it could be returned 
through the manure produced. 

“It is used,” replied the Professor, “‘to 
refer to materials which can be purchased 
on the market and which contain a suffi- 
ciently high percentage of phosphorus to 
make it practicable and profitable to apply 
them to the soil for the purpose of increas- 
ing the supply of that element.” 

Tell us about them; we are interested 
in that sore of thing. Doer a man need 
them if he feeds all his crop and pute the 
manure on his land?” was asked by a man 
in the front row. 

“T endeavored to point out,” continued 
the Professor, “that a certain amount of 

hoephorus is taken from the farm in each 

ushel of grain and pound of hay or live 
stock marketed. Also, that each pound 
of feed purchased brings phosphorus to the 
farm, the greater portion of which goes in- 
to the manure when the grain is fed and 
can thereby be placed upon the soil. 

“It is evident that all fame cannot be 
buyers of feed; some must be sellers and 
others feed only the crops grown on their 
own land, The latter class decrease their 
phosphorus supply to the extent of the 
amount contained in the live stock sold and 
that which is lost from the manure; this 
loss may be small or great, depending upon 
the manner in which the manure is 
handied. Those who gel] grain or hay re- 
duce their phosphorus supply much more 
rapidly. Either of these classes must re 
sort to some commercial carrier of phos- 
phorus to maintain the supply in their soil 
or they will, sooner or later, find their 
crop yields decreasing for want of that 
element.” 

“What is the best form in which to pur- 
chase phosphorus?” interrupted someone. 

“That is a question which must usually 
be decided by the farmer himself. It varies 
with different soils and crops, the relative 
price of different forms in your locality, 
etc. There are four principal carriers of 
»yhosphorus which are in usein this country. 

‘hey are bone meal, rock phosphate, basic 
slag, and acid phosphate. 

“Bone meal is merely the finely ground 
bones of animals. Properly considered 
it is just as much a manure as the remains 
of a straw pile which rots down back of 
your barn. The materials in bone meal 
came from the soil and its use results in 
return of a portion of the phosphorus re- 
moved by crops and live stock.” 

have seen steamed bone meal ad- 
vertised. Is it any better than other 
kinds?” asked a bright looking young man. 

“In recent years steamed bone is re- 
placing raw bone to a great extent. It 
gives better results, partially because it is 
usually more finely ground and partly 
due to the fact that it contains a higher 
percentage of phosphorus. Raw bone meal 
contains about nine per cent of phosphorus, 
four per cent of nitrogen, and a conaider- 


| HAVE read about rock phosphate, 













































in Wis. 
“About four ago I suffered dread 


fully from indigestion, always havi 
eaten whatever I liked, not thinking ‘a 
poole orn qualities. This indigestion 

palpitation of the heart so badly 
I could scarcely walk up a  — stairs 
without stoj ing to regain th and 
strength. 

“I became alarmed and tried dieting, 
wore my clothes very loose, and used othes 
remedies, but Seon no relief. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nute 
and Postum, I i 


able amount of organic matter which in- 
cludes more or less fat. Steamed bone 
meal contains about twelve and one half 
per cent of phosphorus, less than one per 
cent of nitrogen and a negligible amount te | t} 
of organic matter. The process of steam- in place of m —— ye fast of coffee, 


ing removes practically all of the fat, 
flesh, glue other organic mat 80 
that it requires about one and one- 
tons of raw bones to make one ton of 
steamed bones.” 

“I understood you to say that nitrogen 
and organic matter are both valuable and 
that we should provide for maintaining 
their supply in our soils. Why is it not 
best. to use the raw bone which has not 
had the nitrogen removed by steaming?” 
This question was asked by one of the 
musicians in the band, which, by the way, ' 
was made up of farm boys. “T like the delicious flavour of Grape- 

“Both nitrogen and organic matter are} Nuts and by making Postum accord- 
exceedingly important but it is not profit- = AA directions, it tastes similar to 
able for the farmer to purchase them in high le coffee” Name given 
the form of bone meal. Nitrogen in that | by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
form costs about fifteen cents a pound.| The most perfect food in the world. 
Ile can get his nitrogen from the air by| Trial of Grape-Nuts and cream 10 days 
growing legumes = 4 clover, alfalfa,| proves. “There’s a Reason.” 
cowpeas, etc., an ve given you! Look in . for the little book, “The 
ven oats reasons why he should grow| Road to x ag k, 
<= nature, aside from their fer-| Ever read the above letter? A new 

. eS of steaming gets rid of one appears from time totime. They 
spastieitle all the fat and that is highly de- | #7¢ emuine, true, and full of human 
sirable. Fat adds no fertility value and is | interest. 
an absclute detriment to bone meal. You 
know that manure must thoroughly de- 
compose before crops can get the fertility 
from it. The same is true of bone meal 
and the presence of fat retards decomposi- 
-_ in a degree proportional to the amount 
of fat.’ 

“These are mighty practical things you 
are telling us, and I wonder if you cannot 
ge one step further and give us a little 
more definite idea of the relative value of 
raw’ bone and steamed bone,” volunteered 
the president of the meeting. 

“When you purchase either of these 
materials,”replied the Professor, ““you do 
so for the purpose of obtaining phosphorus; 
hence, you are interested in getting as 
much of that element as can be ob 
for your money. A ton of raw bone con- 
tains in the neighborhood of one Hundred 
and eighty pounds of phosphorus; a ton 
of steamed bone carries about two hundred 
and fifty pounds of phosphorus. Assum- 
ing that the element phosphorus is worth 
ten cents a pound, which is approximately 
the price at which it is now selling, you 
obtain eighteen dollars worth in a ton of 
raw bone and twenty-five dollars worth in 
a ton of steamed bone. In other words, 
steamed bone is no more expensive at 
twenty-five dollars a ton than raw bone at 
eighteen dollaraa ton. Perhaps the easiest 
way to remember their relative value is to 
bear in mind that a ton of steamed bone is 
equivalent to just a little less than a ton 
and a half of raw bone. 

“Of course, the rate at which the phos- 
phorus becomes available must be con- 
sidered and the fact that steamed bone can 
be more finely ground than raw bone gives 
it an advantage in that respect.” 

“I have heard it claimed that a man 
should use acidulated bone for quick re- 
turns and that these other forms which 
you have been talking about would only 
benefit his grand-children. What do you 
think about that?” was asked. 


cakes or hot biscuit, and in one week’s 
time I was relieved of sour stomach and 
other ills attending indigestion. In a 
month’s time my heart was performing ite 
functions eoapes f and I could climb 
stairs and hills and walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short time, 
apd my skin became clear and I com- 
yee | regained my health and strength. 

continue to use Grape-Nuts and Postum 
for I feel that I owe my good health 
entirely to their use. 















Don't accept any wallboard that 
is alleged to be Compo-Board 
unless it has the center core of 
wood slats. There are some 
mighty good reasons why you 
should prefer Compo-Board to 
other wall boards. It is strong, 
rigid, durable. Makes benutifel, 
smooth walls. 

Write for sample piece and book 
containing an interesting and 
valuable message. 

Write today. 


Northwestern 
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Company 
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‘Such statements are frequently made 
but usually by those who are interested 
in acidulated bone. As a matter of fact 
the demand for raw bone and steamed bone 
is constaatly increasing and this steady 
demand is due to the results of experience 
which farmers and experiment stations 
have had in their use.’’ 

“What is- acidulated bone? 
listener. 

“It is made by mixing equal parts of 
bone and a very strong acid, known as 
sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol. It is the 
same acid as is. used in testing milk. You 
know how strong it is; it will eat a hole in 
your clothes or your flesh if it touches 
them.” 

““‘Doesn’t this strong acid hurt. the soil 
or crop?” 

“A small amount of it would probably 
not produce any apparent injury but it is 
coming to be generally believed that its 
continued use upon a soil results in detri- 
mental effects.” 

“‘What is the reason for adding acid to 
bone meal?” 

“It is supposed,”’ continued the Profes- 
sor, “that the acid changes the form of the 

hosphorus in bone in such a way that a 
- yercentage of it is immediately avail- 
able for the use of crops. You must re- 
member, however, that a ton of acidulated 
bone contains only about on2-half as much 
phosphorus as a ton of raw bone. There is 
only a half ton of bone in a ton of acidu- 
lated bone; the other half ton is sulphuric 
acid. 

“Raw bone and steamed bone are safe 
fertilizers and there is no danger of injur- 
ing your soil by their use. The phosphorus 
contained in them ean be rendered avail- 
able at a sufficiently rapid rate by keeping 
the soil well supplied with decaying organ- 
ic matter in the form of manure and green 
manure. As these materials rot they de- 
velop a sort of fermentation which sets 
free the phosphorus in the soil and also in 
such fertilizing materials as may be applied 
at the time. It is essential that soil be well 
supplied with rotting organic matter at the 
time commercial carriers of phosphorus 
are applied, if satisfactory results are to 
be obtained.” 

“T have learned a lot about the different 
forms of bone used for fertilizer and am 
getting more out of this discussion than I 

id from your lecture. I would like to 
know something about rock phosphate 
and the other carriers of phosphorus which 
were mentioned a while ago.” This ex- 
pression came from a man whom I knew 
to be one of the most prosperous farmers 
in that section and the Paene explained 
and answered questions for almost an- 
other hour. I will have to wait until an 
other issue to tell you about that.—A. H.S. 


SPREADING MANURE 

The writer’s experience is that the best 
possible results are obtained when the 
manure is spread on meadow land. When 
spread on grass ground in fall and winter 
very little of the fertilizing elements will 
be wasted, as the grass will prevent the 
manure from washing away. Very little 
ground is so level that water will not flow 
in some direction. For this reason it is 
not advisable to spread manure on barren 
or stubble ground, as there is nothing to 
stop or impede the flowof water and much 
of the manure is wasted. If manure must 
be spread on ground that contains no 
growing vegetation, it is always advisable 
to run a harrow over the ground as soon 
as the manure is spread. This harrowin 
will lightly cover much of the manure 
will loosen and roughen the ground, which 
will impede the natural flow of water, and 
thus hold the manure until its fertilizing 
elements have had a chance to soak into 
the ground. 

Manure should not be spread on steep | 
hillsides until just before one is read 
plow the ground for planting.—T. Z. 
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These Boots Ask 


No Favors 


Here are boots that are made for steady 
You need not save them for pro- 
real bad weather only. 
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You can wear these Top Notch 
Boots oftener and longer. They will 
last a surprisingly long while, even il 
worn almost continuously for all kinds 
of work—whenever and wherever 
your feet should be kept 
in dry-shod comfort. 


AAFALLS | 


Top Notch Rubber Boots 


Examine them at the near-by Beacon 
Falls dealer’s and you will understand why 
he recommends them as his longest-wearing 
boots. Note the patented ribbed legs, 
tough and strong as whalebone 

See the thickness of the double layer gum sole 
Strengthened and reinforced at heel and toe, it defies 
snags, rocks, rough ground and hard knocks every- 


where. Note also the spading shank and the extra 
heavy outside vamp reinforcement. 



















We put the “T N” Cross on each boot as our guar- 
antee that you will receive the utmost value from 
every pair. Be sure to look for it when you buy 
these boots at your dealers. If he does not sel! 
them, please write us (giving his name) 

Write for Booklet ‘‘M”’ describing Top Notch 
Boots and other Top Notch Rubber Footwea: 
for farm wear. Address nearest branch office. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER 
SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
1H] A otis. sil ts tet Ave. Ni 2 Nort 
KANSAS CITY, 926-28 Broadw 


















Y oucan go after bear, moose, deer, with the con- 
fidence that brings success if you shoot the 





ADE in all rd big 
RY game calibres—guns of splen- 
uy did accuracy, range and power. 


They have Special Smokeless Steel barrels, 
and the quick, reliable ZZar/Zn lever action. All have 
the protecting solid-top, side-ejecting safety construction; 
can’t freeze up or clog with snow, rain, twigs, 
dirt or sand; empty sheils never thrown in 
the shooter’s face, 

For smaller game, lever 
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Marlins are always dependable 
and famous for their 





























Send 3 stamps e for big cata- 
log to help you select right gun. 


ion rifles in 2200 4 The Marlin firearms Co. 


lo Te ee wr. ~ Fang 12, 16. ot 6 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn, 
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SAVING A MILLION DOLLARS) 
Our Loss In Farm Machinery 





of days in which the self binding 

harvester and the mower are used 
each year, and the short life of each in 
the hands of much the larger proportion 
of the farmers who purchase and use 
them, they become possibly the most 
expensive of all farm machinery. 

One of the most extensive dealers in im- 
plements in one of the grain growing states, 
who conducted a chain of stores for a num- 
ber of years and is still conducting them, 
is authority for the statement that the life 
of a harvester is four years, and of a mower 
six. One of the leading manufacturers of 
these machines places the life of the har- 
vester at three years instead of four; not 
that the machine is worn to a point where 
it becomes useless, but because the pur- 
chaser discards it for one of a number me 
reasons, and purchases a new one, con- 
signing the used machine to the junk pile 
Right here is the leak and the point bios 
not one but many thousands of dollars 
may be saved annually to the farmers of 
the country. 

Anyone who has ever been engaged in 
the sale of these machines long enouch to 
become acquainted with them and their 
uses can recall some one or more good 
careful farmers who have used their har- 
vester twenty or more years, and their 
mowers for a like time, and still know them 
to be doing satisfactory work. What has 
made it possible for these men to get such 
long and satisfactory service out of what is 
generally considered a short lived machine 
is care and continued watchfulness; re- 
newing parts as they become worn, keep- 
ing all nuts or burs tight, so that shafts are 
in perfect alignment—using a good quality 
of oil and knowing that all oil holes are 
open to receive lubrication freely. In this 
connection will say that experts have often 
been called to machines which were not 
doing satisfactory work and found bearings 
of importance which the operator had nev- 
er oiled, or did he ever know of their exist- 
ence. 


Cat cays ia wi the actual number 


Preparing for Storage 

When the cutting is finished a careful 
cleaning of the entire machine will be of 
benefit in locating possible small breaks of 
parts which should be replaced then, not 
waiting until another harvest is in readi- 
ness for cutting. All of the knotter parts 
should be liberally covered with a heavy 
coating of axle grease or common soft 
soap to prevent rusting and the machine 
carefully stored away under a good roof. 
The canvasses should be removed, rolled | 
into a compact bundle and suspended from | 
the roof, where mice or rats cannot use 
them for their winter home. 

The foregoing relates only to the care of 
the machine. Now let us take up the ma- 
chine after it has been discarded as unfit 
for further use. Knowing full well that | 
there are a number of different makes of 
machines, it is only necessary to here 
state that all of them work on the same 
principle, and parts, while different in pat- 











tern, do the same work and cost approxi- 
mately the same price. All generate their 
power from the main wheel, all transmit 
this power to the working parts by a link 
belt, or chain, ruining on sprocket wheels 

one a part of the main or carrying wheel, 
the other attached to. the main or driving 
shaft, which carries the main bevel pinion, 
this: meshes into a bevel gear, and drives 
the pittman, binder attachment, and prac- 
tically the entire machine. On the dis- 
carded machine the main pinion and the 
bevel pinion will be found bacly worn and 
to replace them will cost, for the main 
pinion $1.50, the bevel pinion 65 cents. 
These are really the two most important 
parts of the machine, as the greater part of 
your power is transmitted through them. 

Next in importance in building up the 
discarded machine is the sickle. A new 
head will cost 40 cents, twenty-four sec- 
tions with rivets will cost $1.23—by using 
the old sickle bar your renewed sickle will 
cost you $1.60, or if you do not care to do 
the work yourself, you can purchase an 
entirely new sickle for $2.75. The main 
chain may need a few new links, six of 
these will cost you 60 cents, but by taking 
the old chain off the machine (this is 
malable) and closing the links by end ham- 
mering in nine cases out of ten will put 
your chain in shape to go on indefinitely. 

Some Important Parts 

Next.in importance to your power and 
the sickle is possibly the knotter. Two 
small pinions may be needed here, one 
controlling the dise which holds the end of 
the twine, the other the knotter bill— 
these cost possibly 30 cents each. Then the 
platform and elevator canvasses must be 
taken into consideration. If all three (one 
platform and two elevator) canvasses 
must be renewed, they will cost $13. 
There may be reel arms to renew, say six 
at 20 cents, $1.20, three reel slats at 20 
cents, 60 cents, while all vital parts have 
been provided for, we will allow $2 to be 
expended if needed on any other defective 
parts which may be found in going over 
the machine, and we have a total expendi- 
ture of $21.60—and for this amount any 
harvester expert, if not interested in the 
sale of a new machine to you, will tell you 
that he can take any six or seven-foot 
machine and put it in shape to go into any 
harvest field and do as good work as it 
ever done. The main frame of any har- 
vester will last indefinitely, all that can 
possibly put it out of service would be a 
runaway, when it might be sprung and put 
in such condition that it would not pay to 
rebuild it. 

One State Might Save 

As to the saving: in the state of Kanass 
a few years ago one manufacturer sold 
more than 2300 self-binders, at an average 
price to the farmer of $130, or a total of 
$299,000. It is safe to say that two-thirds 
of these machines need not have been 
purchased as their places should have been 
filled by the rebuilt or repaired machines 
at a cost of $21.60 each or $33,091 total 
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There is no beforehand test by 
which you can know how long a 
roof will last. , 

But when you buy 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


you also buy the responsibility of 
the three biggest roofing mills 
in the world—to make that roof- 
ing make good for 15 ycars at least. 


See that C-r-a'n-teed label is on every 
roll or crate, 


Your dealer can furnish 


gg iy ae 
East St. 
Any (Q) ih . 
4: Year to Pay 
eS, ay, 
only $5 down and $3 a Ai 


Louis, fii Marseilles, ik” York, Pa, 
DOWN-One 
(tee 


Kelly Duplex 


Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Box315 Springfield, Ohio 
Western Branch, 5th & Court Ave. ,Des M: ines, Ia 

















cost of 1532 harvesters rescued from the 
junk pile and put back into active and 
satisfactory service at a saving of $166,069 
to the farmers. 

It is a well known fact among imple- 
ment dealers that more mowers are sold 
each year than harvesters and while | 
have no authentic figures to offer relative 
to sales of mowers in Kansas, it is quite 
safe to say that 2,000 were sold the same 
season as were the harvesters mentioned. 
A mower is much more easily repaired, 
and at less expense than is a harvester, 
and so long as the main frame is whole, 
can be put in good running condition at an 
average cost of not te exceed $12. New 
mowers cost on an average $45, two-thirds 
of the 2,000 mowers, or 1322 could have 
been rebuilt at a cost of $15,864 thereby 
effecting a saving of $43,526, showing a 
grand total of $209,595 in one year, in 
one state, saved in the purchase of har- 
vesters and mowers alone. There are a 
number of states which use as many or 
more of these machines than Kansas—the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas are all 
large buyers of grain and grass cutting 
machines, and when all of the states are 
considered in this plan of saving, $1,000,- 


a 


000 is easily accounted for.—F. R. 8 


CULVERTS 

Available material in the locality where 
the work is being carried on will generally 
determine the material of which culverts 
will be constructed. For example, if we 
are in a country where good building stone 
abounds, it would generally be advisable 
to use this material for culverts. 

If no stone is handy, but good gravel 
may be secured, plain concrete, or rein- 
forced concrete, may be found to be the 
most economical material. In some lo- 
calities we shall have to resort to the use of 
pipes. My experience has been that while 
a good culvert may be constructed by the 
use of vitrified tile, its use in most cases 
has been a failure. This is due to lack of 
proper care in laying the pipe. 

All culverts, of whatever material, 
should be carried to a good foundation. 
Generally speaking, I would recommend 
that the waterways of stone culverts be 
paved, and that concrete culverts be built 
with a concrete floor, although this is not 
always necessary. In any event the side- 
walls should be carried to a good, firm 
foundation, and each end of the culvert 
should be provided with a cut-off wall 
carried below the frost to prevent under- 
mining by the water. 

Pipe culverts should be laid on a good, 
firm foundation. If the natural soil does 
not provide this, a foundation should be 
excavated from twelve to fifteen inches 
below the bottom of the pipe and crushed 
stone or gravel should be placed in the 
excavation and the culvert well bedded on 
this foundation. A head wall should be 
provided at each end of the pipe culvert 
the same as for concrete or stone culverts, 
to prevent the water from getting under 
the culvert, or along the side of it, and 
washing it out. Cast iron water pipe and 
corrugated metal, if of good, pure iron, will 
be found to make satisfactory culverts 
where a small opening is necessary. 

All culverts should be laid on a grade 
and, above all things, they should be pro- 
vided with a good outlet to take the water 
away from them. Sometimes this will 
necessitate the digging of a ditch from two 
to six or seven hundred feet long, but the 
ditch must be dug if necessary; the drain 
is a failure unless we provide the outlet. 

All culverts should be covered with a 
cushion of earth to prevent traffic from 
coming directly on them. In the case of 
stone or concrete culverts, six or eight 
inches under the macadam or gravel sur- 
facing will be sufficient. With pipe cul- 
verts there should be not less than twelve 
or eighteen inches, and two feet of cover 
under surfacing material will be more satis- 
factory.—Paul D. Sargent, U. 8S. Dept. 
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How the Public Profits 


By Telephone Improvements 


Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 
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Original Standard 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone 
1876 To-day 





Early Typical 
Telephone Present-day 
Exchange change 











Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; 
it is better and cheaper than any 
of them. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a room full of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers, Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly pro- 
hibitive in city streets. 

These are some of the familiar 


improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the 
most radical effect, resulting in the 
largest economies and putting the 
telephone within everyone's reach, 
are too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more .be 
estimated than can the value of 
the invention of the automobile 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, pro- 
portionate to the population, as in all Europe. 


One Policy 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








Public Roads. 





= HOME MADE ACETYLENE 


brings greatest of city converiences 









The Chicago Gas Company 
has over 500,000 customers. 








housewife can enjoy king in 


The light fixtures are, too, handsome brass or bronze— selected from a ca 
The men folks on the place can have big white lights of their ownin bars 
6xed to light with the pull of achain without matches. 
A quarter of a million farmers now make this light an 
erator once a month with the acetylene producing stone, UNION CARBIDE. 
The new models are inexpensive and are wonderful improvements over the early types. 


and mail interesting 
We wit be Ghat runs Savane. Wollste N 


Union Carbide Sales Company, Dept. 12 





S Other big city gas companies have proportionately as many. 1 
: ., of city people wouldn’t know how to get along without gas 
| They long ago found it so superior to oil and coal that they hard 
ly know what these things look like. 
City folks used to have this great convenience to themselves. But today Homs 
MADE ACETYLENE is even a greater boon to country homes than city gas is to city 


Acetylene is ten times richer than city gas — the light is white, more brilliant, 


Acety rfect cooking fuel. With an acetylene ranee in her k 
Tanase thar ome Ae fort without any of the drudgery of handling kindling, coal! or ashes. 


to the country 
These mil 






bomes. 
and far more beautiful 
¢ kitchen the coustr 


talogue of many styles. 
and outbuildings— and have al! 


4 fuel right athome. Each one fills bis acetylene geu- 


The generator does all the rest. 


42nd St. Building, 
YORK 


Ww or 
Peoples Gas Bidg. 
CHICAGO, IL 
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THE FARM CLUB 
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F late years in particular there has 
been a very decided movement from 
the farm to the city, not only by 

the young folks, but by the old folks as 
well. Is this good for the country? I 


should say not! Nor is it good for the 
farmers or their children, unless of course. 
conditions are so bad on the farms that it 
couldn’t be any worse in town. 

And what are these conditions that 
drive country folks to the large towns and 
cities? 

Man is a 
stunner! But it simply means that man 
likes to flock together—he likes company, 
he likes to be wee there are folks. You 
can’t drive the poor from the slums of the 
cities by the most tempting offers of 
splendid homes in the country. Is it fear 
that they may not be able to farm? No! 
for they have nothing to lose anywa 
should they fail as farmers, but they wi 
not give up the crowd, no matter how 
destitute, how vile, how low down their 
surroundings. They like company above 
all else. And that’s why they stick. 

And that same yearning for company, 
for folks around ut them draws some 
farm folks like a magnet to the city. The 
women folks get sick and tired of the 
eternal loneliness of country life. The 
children, though they see more of one 
another than older ones do, get restless 
for the larger throngs. 

Why do farmers stop wherever they 
are and look at a passing train? They 
wave their hats to the passengers and 
watch the train out of sight. Why? That 
train contains a load of human beings 
bound for the big outside world. They 
are impelled by the longing for folks to 
just stop and look at a train load of total 
strangers whiz by. The women stop their 
work and gaze upon the passing teams 
and autos. Haven’t they enough to do 
without wasting time thus? You know 
it! But they too are longing for the sight 
and sound of folks. 

Have I diagnosed your case aright? I 
guess if the women folks of the farms 
would only open up their hearts to the 
editor and tell the real yearning of their 
souls for companionship of others, he 
would have thousands of letters. 

This may not be a pleasant thing. It 
never is pleasant to have the doctor stick 
the handle of a spoon in your mouth to 
hold your wiggly tongue down so he can 
see your throat. Nor is it always pleas- 
ant to have him ask you some very per- 
sonal questions in order that he may 
diagnose your case. And the remedy! 
Oh me, such bitter doses he does some- 
times give you! 

If I have diagnosed the country situa- 
tion rightly—not in all cases, for the well 
need no physician—now it is up to me 
to administer the cure for that eternal 
longing for the crowds that make the city 
so attractive to the young folks, and some 
others. 

Remove the Cause and Effect Cure 

Almost every disease—possibly ail— 
will cure itself if we remove the cause. 
Doctors give nasty stuff just to hustle 
nature along or to fool you into thinking 
he really cured you so that paying the fee 
will be easy, but old Doe Nature is a 
pretty good chap to heal all ailments of 


How and Why of Rural Organization 


arious animal. That's a/ f 





body and heart if he has a chance. So 
let’s remove the cause in this instance and 
let Nature have full charge of the case. 

No use talking, we can’t make folks be- 
lieve they are happy when t are not. 
An ing heart aches, that’s all there is 
oo. a longi can only be satisfied 

y gratifying esire. 

The farmers’ club removes the cause 
and checks the movement of folks from 
country to city. It furnishes right out in 
the ouaniey the chowd Uhh go-inenn iene 


or. 
It fills the hungry soul like a bowl of 
mush and milk satisfies the inner crav- 


of a hungry farm boy. 

The farmers’ club has a place as a 
social remedy if for nothing else. But 
while it is satisfying that desire of the 
farm folks to flock together it also fur- 
nishes a splendid medium of great edu- 
cational value. Topics of importance can 
be discussed and better business methods 
of doing things cooperatively can be 
plied is a live farmers’ club. 

eg gy ed i gh os, 
ee i a 8 Rape LF summer. 
Yo ‘olks, old fo men women, 
everybod polishes ideas with the others 
Ltehten up. 

The narrow-minded ones soon begin to 

broaden. The selfish become —e 

get normal again. you 
know, school boys whose eyesight is de- 
fective are inclined to be mean? They 
can’t see as others see and spend their 
time making mischief or worse. Glasses 
work wonders with such cases. And older 
folks whose mental vision is narrow, who 
can’t see this good world in the true light, 
are inclined to be mean *y are the 
gossips, the backbiters, the ones who stir 
up trouble. But give them the broader 
view of life, a better knowledge of their 
neighbors and their mental vision be- 
comes normal and they become splendid 
neighbors. 

A farmers’ club is worth while just for 
this alone. But it can be worth much 
more. 

Being Useful. 

Suppose there be established a Bulletin 
Board at every club meeting. On it tack 
the Wanted, and For Sale or Exchange 
needs of the club members. One has 
two thousand bushels of corn for sale, 
another may have bought some steers 
and will need that corn. They get to- 
gether and make the deal. One may want 
to buy a Poland China boar. Another 
member sees it and calls attention to his 

of hogs. Another may be in need of 
peed. eggs. Mrs. So and So has that 
breed. Wanted—a man to haul manure. 
One of the boys sees it, and because he 
has nothing to do for a while hires out. 

Don’t you see the possibility of such a 
Bulletin Board in a farmers club? 

But suppose the neighborhood needs 
seeds, or fertilizer or feed, anything in 
large quantities. What folly for nam 3 to 
send in his order individually. Club to- 
— and make the purchase in car lots. 

‘ou ean get great reduction on fence 


pe wire, lumber and everything in car 
ots. 
Maybe re think you can’t 





such a club in your neighborhood. You 
may have many nationalities and many 
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FOUND OUT 
A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect 








No one is in better position to know 
the value of food and drink thana trained 
nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse in Pa. writes: 
“T used to drink strong coffee myself, and 
suffered greatly trent’ hendaaties and in- 

ion. 

“While on a visit to my brothers I 
had a good chance to try Postum, for they 
drank it altogether in place of coffee. 
After using Postum two weeks I found 
I was much benefited and finally my 
headaches disappeared and also the in- 


jon. 

“Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left. off and Postum used. 

“T observe a curious fact about Postuimn 
when used by mothers. It greatly helps 
the flow of milk in cases where coffee is 
inclined to dry it up, and where tea causes 
nervousness. 

“I find trouble in getting servants to 
make Postum properly. But when it is 

according to directions on 
package and served hot with cream, it is 
certainly a delicious beverage.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15e and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum— is a soluble powder. 
A mful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instant- 
ly. 30c¢ and 50¢c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 


Don’t Take Chances 


with colds and sick- 
ness from exposure 
in the rain. 
Know real wet 

comfort. 



































Our advertisements are guaranteed. 








different church beliefs that you think will 
not mix. Of course they will mix. You 

et together at a funeral, don’t you? You 
Son't stand aloof when a neighbor dies be- 
cause he didn’t belong to your church, do 
you? 

Keep church and politics out of your 
club meetings, then all can get together 
on the broad needs of farm life. Have dis- 
cussions on agricultural topics, and things 
of interest to farm women, and give the 
children a part on the programs. Have a 
social time and games and candy pulls 
and lap suppers. Get together often and 
you will find that the longing to go to the 
city has quietly disappeared.—A. 5S. 


WINTER IS THE TIME TO STOP 
RAVINES 

Any time during the winter is a good 
time for the farmer to stop the ravines 
which are steadily increasing in width and 
depth. They are innocent enough at first, 
but after they once get a good start the 
damage they do cannot be estimated. 
The richness from the soil for rods around 
is separated by heavy rains and along 
with the torrent of water is swept away 
where it will never be of service to man 
again. 

We had some experience stopping up a 
ravine not long ago. It wasnot avery wide 
one, but it was getting quite deep. We 
built about ten dams with large cotton- 
wood logs forming the bulwarks. Where 
the ravine was quite narrow we put the 
logs in endways. and staked them securely 
We also hauled many hay rack loads of all 
kinds of brush and tramped the ravine 
full. That ravine is almost a thing of the 
past now. We mapped off a piece of 
ground all around it and sowed alfalfa. 
The alfalfa roots prevent any further wash- 
ing of the soil on the sices. 

When a bad ravine has formed on the 
side of a field cement dams can be built. 
‘‘hese should be set well into the banks on 
each side. A good cement dam or two, 
reinforced with a few straw stacks, will 
conquer a bad ravine. 

The little ravines which are always 
starting in the center of a field should be 
fixed while they are small. If there is a 
creek bottom or woodlot near at hand a 
few loads of dirt ean be kauled in the 
wagon or dragged in scrapers. Ridge the 
cavity slightly. If there is no surplus dirt 
handy well rotted manure can be used for 
filling the little ravine —C. W. 








THE STEEP HILLSIDES 


The farmer who cultivates steep hill- 
sides is wasting the resources s of his farm. 
Possibly for two or three years after being 

cleared, it may bring paying crops, but in 
a very short time it is so depleted of fer- 
tility that its cultivation is not profitable 
and considerable time an i money must be 
expended to get it in shape to be of any 
future value. 

When rightly handled, the steep hillside 
can be made as profitable as any other 
part of the farm. If the hillside faces the 
South, there can be no doubt but that it is 
the best location on the place for an or- 
chard, since it is protected from cold and 
high winds. 

The steep hillside will also make an ex- 
cellent permanent pasiure, which will pro- 

stor kf or six or eight months 
in the year at practically no expense, 

The steep hillside could also be used as a 
wood-lot, or, more especially, as a place to 
grow fence post timber. The growing scar- 
city and increasing demand for durabl 
fence posts will insure a profit from a} lan- 
tation of fence post timber equivalent, to 
t hat obt Lines d from t! ltiv ated portions 
of the farm. Black locust, one of the most 
durable of fence post timbers, does es- 
pecially well on steep hillsides, "and trees 
will reach fence post size in six or seven 
years. A locust grove is permanent, as 
hundreds of young trees shoot u ip from ‘the 
roots and stumps of the old trees.—T. Z.R. 
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At 50c per garment and $1.00 per union suit “Hanes” 
is positively biggest winter underwear value in the 
United States. Men have been so accustomed to pay 
\ $1.00 per garment for winter underwear that they can 
scarcely understand how “Hanes” have crowded so 
, much value into their product to sell at 50c per gar- 





wh ment. All we want you to do is to examine “Hanes” 
; te Underwear at your local dealer's, 

. Wy 

one 


Per 


50c Pa de $1 Union Suit 


Note the elastic collarette that fits the neck snugly and prevents gaping. 
The improved cuffs that hug the wrist and cannot flare out. 


The Unbreakable Seams— 


Your money back or a new garment for any one returned with a broken sear. 
If our mills weren't right in cotton land, if we d:d not buy our raw materials d’rect in large 
quantities—if we did not specialize on one grade of underwear only, “Hanes” would cost 
you $1.00 per garment instead of 50c. 

If you can’t find the “‘Hanes’’ Ceaser 

in your town, be sure and write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Win-ton-Salem, N. C. 
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Give Comfort and Health! 


If you don’t wear Milton F. Goodman £1 Work Shirts NOW ouare 
missing tremendous values in satisfaction, service and comfort. Try tc m 
then. Trirle Air Hole Ventilation arm pitsand back act like fresh-air 
bellows, Winter health shirt, working easier, See tilustration. 


HANDSOMEST WORK SHIRT MADE 


Every Milton F. Goodman shirt is perfect. Most rigidly inspected ie 
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OR the first time in a number of years 
F this part of Kansas has more feed 
than can be used. The surplus hay is 
selling at good figures, but there is a very 
large amount of fodder and other rough- 
ness which will not be used unless the 
winter 1s very severe. 

Many farmers have already spoken to 
me about getting stock to winter, but up to 
date ‘no one seems to have any cattle to 
place in this manner.- Last fall cattlemen 
were trying hard to place their mature 
cattle at $2.50 a month for the entire win- 
ter season, but this year the bill will be 
much smaller if there are any cattle put 
out to be fed 


The way we handle kafir here the fodder 
must be cut and, having it cut, farmers 
are inclined to feed it and let the corn 
stand to be husked. The kafir acreage 
in this part of Kansas is the largest I ever 
knew it and I think the yield of grain will 
match the acreage. When a big crop of 
kafir is raised it always sells for less than 
corn; farmers who know this are expecting 
to feed their kafir this year and sell their 
corn. 


The main trouble in storing kafir is that 
not much of the threshed grain can be 
stored together or it will heat, no matter 
how dry it may be when threshed. If 
more than three feet in depth of kafir is 
placed in a bin eight feet square it is al- 
most certain to heat. 


Alfalfa sown on this farm last spring was 
clipped in June to destroy the weeds. 
Heavy rains about July Ist made a good 
growth in this alfalfa and we put up a fair 
crop of hay from it about the middle of 
August. We supposed that was the last 
for this year, but rains during the first of 
September made another fine growth and 
about September 25th we cut what would 
have been a very good crop even had the 
alfalfa been sown for a number of years. 
We think that two cror; of alfalfa from a 
spring sown crop is pretty good. Our 
fourth crop of the old alfalfa is the best one 


of the season. 


This spring sown alfalfa which has grown 
so well is a fine stand and it was put in on 
land which was not plowed this spring but 
simply disced, the seed sown at the rate of 
one peck to the acre, and then harrowed 
twice. Farmers here have concluded that 
there is a much better chance of getting 
a stand of spring sown alfalfa or clover 
where the land is double disced than where 
it is plowed. The roots do not seem to 
make connection between the subsoil and 
upper soil so quickly where it is plowed as 
where it is disced. 


After harvest it began to look as though 
the Southwest was not going to make 
much of an effort to raise a big wheat crop 
next year. It was very dry and the price of 
wheat was in most towns not much over 
60 cents a bushel. But heavy rains came 
which fully wet up both the top and sub- 
soil and the European war brought the 
price up from 3 to 5 cents a day until good 
wheat brought $1 a bushel in almost 
every market. These conditions made 
farmers in the wheat belt hustle and wheat 

wing in the Southwest will not be over 
this fall until the ground freezes. 


If the season is favorable, wheat sown 
so late that it barely shows a spear above 


ground before freezing weather will live 
through the winter in good shape. In 
fact, many times, wheat sown very late 


Such wheat usually does not yield as well 
as that which made a growth the fall be- 
fore, but there are times when the latest 
sown wheat is the best. It is usuall 
thought that wheat sown in the late fa 
which does not come up until the next 
spring must have one or two good freezes 
after it comes up the next spring. When 
the freezes come it makes good grain; 
where they do not there is likely to be straw 
but not much wheat 


Another thing that is causing the farm- 
ers of the Southwest to sow all the wheat 
they can this fall is the argument that not 
much wheat will be sown in Europe and 
that next year the old countries will make 
larger calls on us for wheat than ever 
before. There seems to be some reason to 
support this argument and it is not likely 
that any American farmer will be com- 
pelled to sell any grain for the next two 
years unless he makes a good profit out 
of it. 


Cattle feeders in many parts of eastern 
Kansas fully expected to buy their corn 
this fall for less than 50 cents a bushel. 
Many of the most sanguine ones said, when 
corn looked so well in early July, that they 
would fill their cribs this fall for less than 
40 cents, but as the August days went by 
and brought no rain they gradually raised 
their “limit”? until most of them agreed 
that they would have to pay 60 cents. 
Then came the war and the price went 
to 70 cents in a hurry. At that figure I 
hear many of the feeders of the Flint Hills 
section are contracting for their entire 
winter’s supply. What corn has been 
brought into town by the farmers of this 
section to sell has been taken at 70 cents 
a bushel. This does not look like cheap 
corn to me. Wonder where the man is 
who was seared at Argentine competition? 


The fact is, no farmer in the United 
States need fear the competition of any 
foreign country. Our produce is better 
than that of th America; our wheat 
is better, our corn is better by 15 cents a 
bushel, our beef is so far ahead of theirs 
that it cannot be considered as being in 
the same class and as for Chinese eggs, the 
bugbear of many poultrymen last spring, 
their competition has been so little felt 
that eggs have sold for the highest level of 
prices we have ever received in the summer 
since living in the West. If the politicians 
who are shedding crocodile tears over the 
American farmer had to work for a living 
they would find a level of food prices so 
high that they could not earn enough from 
day to day to keep from going hungry. 


We have poss Seas os a be - 
of shingling in which two es of shing 
were used, what is called the 5 to 2s and 
the 6 to 2s. This means that the first named 
will require but five shingle butts to make 
two inches in depth while of the others it 
takes six. There is about $1 a thousand 
difference in the price but there 1s double 
that difference in quality. If we had to 
shingle a really good building we should 
rather pay $5 a thousand for the 5 to 2s 
rather than $3 a thousand for the 6 to 2s. 
—H.C. Hatch, Kan. 
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Pull an acre or more of stumpsaday. Pull 
any stuiopin 5 minutes orless. Don't have 
loafer land when it's so easy and cheap to pul/ 


the stumps out/ Make } profit by using 
he Hercules §1281.00the first year on4Jacres! 
30.00 every year after. Let us prove it. 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells 
whatall steel, triple power means. Shows 
many features of the Hercules. Shows 
many photos and letters from owners 
Postal will do, 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
120 .23rd St. Centerville, lowa 
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READY ROOFING “KINKS” 

After a little experience (or very close 
observation), there is practically no skill 
required in laying ready roofing, but I 
never yet have sccn the man who can pick 
up a roll of it and lay it to the best advan- 
tage at the first trial. 

Some advise laying the roofing length- 
wise of the roof (that is, up and down), but 
I always lay it crosswise of the roof. Rain 
and snow are not so apt to beat under the 
lap when the roofing is laid this way, and 
it is quite a little easier to lay, also. 

Of all directions I ever have read from 
inside one of the rolls of roofing (and, in- 
cidentally, I have opened and Taid many 
rolls), I never yet have seen any which did 
not advise one to begin at the bottom (or 
eaves) of a roof to apply the ready roofing. 

After one or two experiences, [ disre- 
garded that part of the directions, and be- 
gan laying the roofing at the top or comb 
of the nol A moment’s thought will show 
this to be the only really practical plan. 
Where one begins to lay roo! from the 
bottom, or eaves, he does not dare to nail 
on anything by which to hold himself steady 
while he applies the next strip above, as it 
would cause leaks in the roof. 

By beginning to lay the roofing at the 
top of the roof, one can arrange a 
footing on the sheathing below each stri 
as it is applied, thus doing the work with 
much more safety and rapidity. Again, 
nails are dropped when one is laying roof- 
ing, and if the strips already laid were be- 
low where one was at work, they would be 
more than apt to step on these Mors i 
cutting holes in the roofing. 

Roofing must not be laid while it is cool, 
as it not only will crack and break during 
application, but after it warms up, it will 
crimp and “buckle,” leaving an uneven, 
wavy surface. In other words, it expands, 
and often bursts out the nails, causin 
leaky spots where the heads pulled 
through. 

lt pays to use an abundance of cement 
on each lap, and even after the roofing is 
laid I go over every seam, fairly flooding 
it with cement, hammering down the nails 
a little better, and painting their heads 
with this cement. All this further in- 
sures a water-proof roof and adds mate- 
rially to the life of it. 

In laying roofing, it is essential that the 
sheathing be close—almost tight—to give 
a firm, unbroken surface. Care must be 
taken that no nails or other obstructions 
are nailed under the roofing, as they later 
will cause holes to be worked through it. 

Sheathing always must be absolutely 
dry before roofing is laid on it, and where 
metal roofing is employed in covering sheds 
or other out-buildings the poles frequently 
used as rafters must be thoroughly sea- 


soned and dry, else they will rot out and | 


greatly damage the roofing. 

Last, but far from being the least, re- 
member that it takes just as much time, 
labor and nails to apply a r grade of 
roofing as it does the very best, and the 
latter will last almost indefinitely, while 
the former is apt to give away and spring 
a leak when least expected. This is an- 


other case where the costliest article is the | 


cheapest in theend. I use the fifteen-year 


guaranteed roofing on permanent build- | 
ings. It is graveled (flint surtace), thus) 


does not taint nor discolor the water pass- 


ing over it, and is absolute security against | 


fire breaking out on the surtace of the 
roof—two strong points that cannot be 


claimed for shingles, especially in connec- | 


tion with tainting the water when they 
are first applied to the roof.—M. C. 
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Never again will you get achance like the onein this advertisement. Read 

+ the wonderful offers we are making on galvanized and painted roofing, as well as on our 
high grade rubber surfaced roofing. We are the originators of roofing direct to the con- 
sumer. We contro! our own factories, and can at all times supply biggest roofing snaps. 
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Half the food value of your corn crop is in the 
stalks. The fodder from the stal!:s pays the whole 
cost of operating an Appicton which shreds or cuts 
them while busking the ears. 

The Appleton was the first successful machine hus- 
ker mae; the product of 42 poom experience in 
farm machinery making. Husks the clcanest, shelis 
the least, and is equipped with the moct efficient 
corn saver. Easiest and safest to operate. 


Guaranteed to do more and better work with less power 
than any other husker of same size, working under equal conditions. Built by Appleton standards, 














it gives years of service; yet oneseason’s income from it par its cost. Send now for the atte 


Husker book—is’s free. APPLETON MFG, CO., 576 Fargo St., Batavia, Iil., 












Elis Engines develoo more power on cheap lamp ofl than other engines on 
presse Gasoline. Will also operate successfully on distillate, pees, alcoivol or gasoline, 
tronrest, simplest, most powerful engines made; only three working 

no eight, po carbonizing, less vibration, to 






















Have patent throttle, giving three engines In one; force-feed ofler; automobile wre muffler; 
ball-beariug rovernor adjustabie while running and over exciusive features, an elther 
way—reversible whilerunning. Best engines for farm work, electric lighting, irrigation 
and litht tractors, M ARE US PROVKM IT—B®very engine sent on 30 days’ 
approval with freight paid. 10-year Guarantee. Special factory prices now quoted on 
all sizes, single and double cylinder, mean a big @aving to you. dncusands of satisfied 
users, Write for bi¢ new 1914 catalog and s discount prices, 

ELLIS ENGINE ©0., 101 Mallett Street, Detrolt, Mich. 
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osr’’ and “How to Get Your Patent and YourMoney. 
Advice FREE. RANDOLFO-U & CO.7 
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ORN busking time in the corn belt 
has a different atmosphere about it 
than any other season. No other 

time has that same hustle about it. 
Every day comes tales of somebody who 
got out a little more than anyone else in 
a day so the rest of the huskers try to equal 
or excell that record. Corn husking is a 
sort of a race from start to finish, We 
husk much faster than the generation 
before us but we do not make the corn 
look as clean and nice. The portable ele- 
vator has done much to hasten the work 
by saving the labor of scooping off those 
big loads. The first question a husker asks 
the corn grower is, “have you an elevator?’ 


When huskers are wanting six cents a 
bushel for gathering in the crop, the cost 
of putting the corn in the silo does not 


look as big as it did back in September. 


A rainy October followed by a cold snap 
is very hkely to mean a lot of poor seed 
corn again. I expect we will find many 
ears this fall that are good on one side and 
dead on the other. The fellow who is try- 
ing to grow a little bigger type of corn 
than he can mature will have it the worst, 
too. Of course these things do not bother 
the man that went into his field and gath- 
ered his seed before the frost had hurt it. 


When so much that people must buy to 
eat is so high it is a good thing to find ap- 
ples reasonably cheap. The food value of 
apples may not be high but I always 
thought a good supply of apples all winter 
helped to keep the doctor away. Anyhow 
winter evenings by the fireside seem in- 
complete without a pan of apples. 


What a world of feed we corn belt farm- 
ers waste for want of more cattle and 


sheep? As you ride along the road here | 
we see a field of second growth clover that | 


was hardly enough for a big hay crop so 
was left because the owner had not the 
cattle to pasture it off. Again you see a 
field of volunteer oats thick and matted; 


no cattle again. Thus one might notice! victory. 


wasted feed the length of his journey. 


To save these wastes we need more and 
better fences on our farms. Temporary 
fences of woven wire or barb-wire are 
regular things on the farms where they 
have been tried. Every farm needs a per- 


manent hog tight fence around it. It is! 


one of the improvements that it will pay 
to borrow the money for. 


More than ever, this season of high 
priced grain, will we see the money in 
making beef and milk more largely on 
cheap roughage. Our beef making must 
continually grow more nearly like the 
methods of the old countries We are 
going to use more roughage and less grain. 
In the past we have used too much corn 
and too little corn stalk. Conditions 
have changed wonderfully since that sys- 
tem of feeding began. 


\ soils lecturer at our institute once 
said that it was a mighty small business a 
man was engaged in if he could learn all 
there was to learn about it in a lifetime. 
I am seeing the truth of that more plainly 
every day. I suppose that would be 
natural toa young man. The farmer that 


thinks he has learned all there is to know | 
about farming knows so little about it 
that he is hardly in the primer class. 


The man who is bursting full of self 
conceit is disgusting to everybody. By 
his boasting and bragging he tries to im- 
press every one, even himself, with his 
great ability. It is a far different quality 
than self-confidence. Self-confidence 
means power. It is simply the result of an 
inventory of ones own ability. The self- 
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confident man knows his work will speak 
for his ability so does not have to burden 
his friends with tales of his greatness. 


Many farmers are now putting in steel 
fence posts with the idea in mind that 
they can then burn out the trash that al- 
ways collects in a woven wire fence with- 
out injuring the fence. Of course they will 
not burn off the posts but I think that such 





a fire will injure the galvanizing enough to 
make the fence rust badly. tinal seen 
barb-wire after a prairie fire with the gal- 
vanizing burned off. 
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The ground took in a supply of moisture 
this fall that ought to almost insure us a 
supply for next years crop if we can only 
save it. It looked mighty wet just before 
husking this fall and it will probably seem 





wet in the spring but I do not believe we 





ever had a season yet when we could not 
have used a little more moisture to ad- 
vantage sometime before the corn crop was 
made. For several years now we could 
have used considerably more. 


If we could only be as persistent in our 
work as the weeds are in theirs, things 
would move. I cannot help but feel a 
respect for even a weed that, though 
hacked and trampled all summer, finally 
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accomplishes its purpose and matures in 
triumph its crop of seeds. It is too bad 
such persistent effort must be so wasted. 
It is their hanging on to life and doing the 








very best they can until the opportunity 
for better things comes that gives them the 


It is wonderful how new weeds keep 
creeping inon us, This year I found two 
| new ones, or ones that I had never noticed 
| before. One I have not exactly identified. 
The other I find is wild licorice which has | 
| many symptoms of being a bad weed but 
which does not seem to be as bad as it 
threatens. ° 
About the next road problem that needs 
lattention is the regulation of the speed 
| ‘fools’ that are getting far too common. 
| They endanger not only themselves but 
everyone else on the road. Fines do not 
seem to work well, especially when never 
administered. I believe that a temporary 
revoking of the license for the first offence 
| and imprisonment for the second would do 
more good. 





There seems to be a good crop of clover 
seed in this section this season. When it is 
yossible I like to get clover seed as near 
— as possible. Then I know what kind 
of weed seed I am likely to get. The past 
few years, since I have been using onl 
the best quality of clover seed from reliable 
seedsmen, I have had no trouble with bad 
weeds.—Geo. W. Godfrey, Ia. 
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(Sold with or without Elevator.) 


For Every Variety of Work. 
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all others, Handiest to operate and 
LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
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VALUE OF ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
CATALOGS 

The value of reading advertisements in 
farm papers and the catalogs one gets, or 
can get for a simple request on a postal, 
was brought home to me this year rather 


foreibly. I had always supposed most 
readers of papers noticed the advertise- 
ments also, even if they did not give them 
close attention, but I learned that many 
never look at them, and even when they 
are wanting some simple thing that they 
have read of and do not know where to 
get they do not think to look over the ad- 
vertising columns of their favorite papers. 

In the articles I have written for several 
of the farm journals I have mentioned 
various seeds, plants, egg boxes, and other 
things of like nature. After these articles 
have appeared I have often received let- 
ters asking for information as to where to 
get the things mentioned, when almost 
every farm paper has advertisements of 
the very articles. In shipping eggs by par- 
cel post I have used a common parcel 
box I have seen advertised in many of the 
papers, and yet, I have had several of my 

»atrons write me asking where these egg 

xes can be obtained. These are a few 
of the incidents that have come under my 
observation, but it only shows how many 
others there might be if one could collect 
them. Very few of the letters I have had in 
regard to articles mentioned or used but 
are generally advertised, and there are 
hundreds of other things, often very in- 
expensive and simple, that make for great- 
er comfort and efficiency in our every day 
work, which are being as freely adver- 
tised or which may be found on the pages 
of any of the big catalogues. 

It will pay anyone to read the adver- 
tisements, for they are of educational 
value. They broaden one’s comprehension 
of the newer methods of doing things, and 
the wonderful changes and advance in 
efficiency of the implements and materials 
offered the farmer today over those of a 
few years ago. We get new incentives 
vhen we realize the great things that are 
being done every day and we want to have 
sur part in the general progress. 

There was a time when the farmer was 
almost afraid to buy through the adver- 
tising pages of papers for fear he would get 

stung”’ by the advertiser, but the present 
policy of most farm papers enables him 
to feel that his rights are be sing looked after 
by them, and he patronizes their adver- 
tisers without fear of being cheated. 

If you are going to build a silo, for in- 
stance, and know but little about them, 
there is no better way to learn than to 
send for the descriptive matter of several 
that are advertised in the farm paper you 
receive, and then study the reasons the 
tell you why theirs is the best. You will 
get a liberal silo education from their 
pages, and when you have used your judg- 
ment in applying their teaching to your 
conditions you will be able to decid in- 
telligently just the kind and size that will 
meet your requirements. ‘There might 
be a dozen silos that you would hardly 
be abte to decide between when taken sep- 
arately, but there might be but one that 
was preeminently fitted for your condi- 
tions. The same thing may the case 
vith cultivators, harvesters, feed troughs, 
hay loaders, and the hundred and one 
things that you constantly have need of 

round the farm or in the farm home. 
You buy these advertisements, they are a 
‘art of your paper, so use them.—L. H. 
( Cobb. Kan. 
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Harold Bell Wright’s Greatest Novel 


EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


A Real Love Story with bigger ™ Harold Bell Wright has told this 
plot and more action, deeper A delightful romance soconvinc- 
mystery and greater love, =| ingly and has soclearly defined 
sweeter sentiment and strong- the underlying purpose of the 
er passions than any novel the d witl 
author has yet written. A de- story that it is stamped with 
lightfully wholesome romance * the truthfulness of a chapter 
among Orange groves and oe jout of real life. The theme, 
mountains of Southern Cali- ‘ ‘{ “the ministry of art and letters,” 
fornia. It is more masterful nis 4 is most opportune for the cause 
than “Barbara Worth” and >of more wholesome magi 
‘The Eyes of the W orld” 


more romantic than “The 
Shepherd of the Hills." The Whel » Sti 


real charm of the story is 
its style, color, conception 
and fancies. ment for Christmas Giving. 


Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend work that already has created so great 
an interest in its coming and find that it makes good on the promises of the publisher. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with 
**The Eyes of the World,”’ in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


















Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 


The Shepherd of the Hills 
Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp 
Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 





Mr. Wright's Allegory of Life 


Their Yesterdays The Uncrowned Kin 


Popular Edition 
Davenport Democrat —One caught snatches 


Now 50 Cents Everywhere 
of song in “The Shepherd of the Hills,” but 


Lge pie ai rms story of poor apy Mee here one has it from cover to cover. 

the author’s greatest contribution to the Philadelphia Record—It is a story that 
race for the perpetuation of the race. It] thrills the heart because of its tenderness of 
is a sweet and tender and helpful! love story.| sentiment and splendor of thought. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 


Illustrations by Neill—l6mo. Cloth SOc, Leather $1 

















Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 
will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5% inches in size and 
contains over 400 pages advertising 25,000 of the best ota of all the pub- 
lishers. We list books on all subjects and carry every book advertised in 
stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter 
or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS,President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 














Sunshine or 
White's Weather 
——— yy Rain? 
he weather 8 to 24 hoursin 
Sieunen. Not a toy but a 
scientifically constructed in- 
etrumen a = 
ieally. Handsome, reliab’ 
and Tdeal X; A 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 
Made doubly interesting by 
p— little Ogures of Hansel 
Grete and the witch 
who come in and out 10 teil 


Want Men 


Like YOU, Whe Want To Make 
A Year, or More 





you what the weather will be. 
Size 644 x74: is fully © guaranteed. Se 
to any address 


DAVID WH TE, Dept. 26 +19€. Water St 


. or Canada on receipt of 


nt postpaid? J 





+» Milwaukee, Wis, 
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cadens at that price. 





gold —< Docket, f—-—* 
we. Pull) in ation and 
premium | ist Free. 

rite me today. 





oines Iowa 











FREE CATALOG of all household necessities. = 
av top mael toe os rt yin” reggie ngs ot 
Sa Bal siteratamey oer SORTA COmTy NYE 
Northern grown seed, hardy and 
SUDAN GRAS free from Johnson grass. Write for 
free sample and prices. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Ia. 
EDDDAPRSEPERASOGUASGES RROTD OGLE RRERED OS ERODRED COST RDC AOORSRETER 
Back of each advertisement in Suc- 
cessful Farming is an expert in that 
particular line. Don’t hesitate to 
call on them for expert information. 
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TRESPASS BY TURKEYS 

N lowa reader writes: “What are 
A the laws in lowa regarding turkey 

raising? I have farmed sixteen years 
and haveraised from twotofive flocksa year 
for neighbors who tell me if I wanted to kee 
them away to fence against them, which 
find impossible to do. Has any one the 
right to raise turkeys and let them live off 
their neighbors?” 

Under a recent decision of the Iowa 
Supreme Court in the case of Kimple vs. 
Schafer, it would seem that one cannot 
compel his neighbors to avoid trespass 
upon his lands by their poultry. i 
of the decision in this case is, that since 
the rule of the common law requiring the 
owner of domestic animals to keep them 
upon his own premises has been held to be 
inapplicable to the habits and conditions 
of the people of the state, an injunction 
will not, in the absence of any statute on 
the subject, lie to compel the owner of 
fowls in a rural community to prevent their 
trespassing upon his neighbor’s property. 
For like reasons, under the Iowa laws, 
damages could not be recovered for injury 
done trespassing poultry, unless, per- 
haps, for injury done by unusually de- 
structive fowls, of whose tendencies the 
owner has knowledge.—A. L. H. 8, 


RED COLOR IN HOLSTEINS 

“I have two Holstein heifers which are 
supposed to be full bred as they came from 
the Government herd at Washington. 
They were bred to a registered Holstein 
bull. One of them had a heifer calf which 
is red and white instead of black and white. 
Some say she will turn black, but she is five 


months old and there is as yet no sign of | five acres were established. 


her changing color. Does this often hap- 
en and can you give me a reason for it?’’ 
V. T. L., Ore. 

The fact that this calf is red and white 
instead of black and white does not neces- 
sarily indicate that her parentage is not 

yure bred. There are a considerable num- 

&: of red and white animals of this breed 
in Holland, and several exclusive red and 
white herds in America. It is probable 
that there is a strain of red blood in the 
ancestry of this calf and that in the natural 
course of events it resulted in a red calf 
being born, although the color is by no 
means a usual one among the breed. Under 
ordinary circumstances this heifer should 
not be used for breeding purposes, inas- 
much as the prevailing and desired color 
in Holsteins is black and white. 


A GERANIUM PEST 

An Illinois reader writes: ‘Please ad- 
vise what to do with my plants, mostly 
geraniums, as several of them have died. 
They bloomed beautifully all summer, but 
occasionally one would, while in full bloom 
turn yellow and die inside of a week. Up- 
on examining them I found the ground 
almost alive with small, white, wiry 
worms about one-fourth to one-half inch 
long; like a real fine root. The plants have 
hardly any roots tothem. I took them up 
this morning and potted them. Some have 
twenty-four large trusses of semi-double 
red flowers. I found a number of these 
little worms about the soil and most likely 
got some in the soil in the pots. Will they 
ruin my potted plants? Can you tell me 
what to f for them? Is the bloody water 


which I have frequently watered thom 
with the cause of these worms? Will lime 
water be beneficial to them?’’—Mrs. J. Q. 
as Be 

So far as we are able to determine, the 
pest you mention in your letter must be 












uestions 2“ General 


that known as “termites.” These crea- 
tures are mostly found where decayed 
wood has furni a breeding place, and 
they are more common in the southern 
states, although they have been found at 

en in opens 6 the ome ng 

ey often frequent greenhouses, 

should there be no place on your premises 
near your geraniums where they may have 
started, it is possible there were a few on 
the roots of plants you purchased. 

It would be best not to lift and store 
any of the geraniums with the roots to 
keep over winter. You could take cuttings. 
ugar and arsenic placed in the 
at the roots of the plants will kill a great 
many. A small amount of arsenic to 
several spoonfuls of sugar, well mixed. It 
might be that many could be killed by 
pouring hot water ut the roots. This 
will kill many earth worms and lice, and 
quite often does not injure the roots, as it 
cools off quickly. The termites eat the 
roots and Sess into the stems.—J. T. T. 


TITLE BY RIGHT OF POSSESSION 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: “A 
farmer has lived on his land for thirty-five 
years and during said time farmed five 
acres of land on adjoining quarter owned 
by ulators. Said acres were grubbed 
and broke with balance of his farm, (not 
knowing where exact line was). 
has now been surveyed, each land owner 
in section participating in payment of sur- 
vey. Can said farmer claim ownership of 
five acres and all or any part of crops which 
were growing at time of survey?’ 

In any event he can claim crops grown 
before any richts of other sons in the 
And, if he 
held possession of the tract for more than 
fifteen years under open claim of exclusive 
ownership, he acquired title which could 
not be defeated, unless he was mistaken 
as to the true boundary line. But if his 
occupancy of the five acres was a mere 
mistake, with no intention to claim any 

art of the tract not actually belonging to 
1is farm, and with itention to claim only 
to the true line wherever it might be, he 
acquired no title to land lying outside his 
boundary line.—A. L. H. 5. 


A QUESTION OF NATURALIZATION 

“T was born in the state of Minnesota 
but my father has not completed his 
naturalization. Am I a citizen of the 
United States, or do I have to take out 
naturalization papers.—J. E. A., Wisc. 

According to Federal law, a man born 
in the state of Mimmesota is a free born 
citizen of the United States and of course 
is not compelled to take out naturaliza- 
tion papers. 


ADVISABILITY OF INBREEDING 
“T have a very good bull which I got 
from a cow brought here from the North. 
The bull is now three years old and al- 
ready has seventeen daughters in the 
herd. Would it-be wrong to use him on 
his own offspring? He is the only animal 
around here that is any good.—G. S., Fla. 
Under the circumstances it will no 
doubt be the wisest thing to keep the 
bull in the herd at least for another year. 
Inbreeding has been practiced to consider- 
able extent by experienced breeders in 
the production of some of the most famous 
animals in all classes of live stock. It 
requires a great amount of practical ex- 
perience and exceeding care must 
exercised. The practice should only be 
carried on where the animals are of out- 
standing merit or where unrelated blood 
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of a good quality cannot be secured. If 
whatever faults this bull may possess have 
been reproduced too strongly in his 
daughters, it would probably be best to 
go to considerable trouble and expense 
sohe lint be <hicteelig' pootars 
qui y jectio prominent 
in the offspring of the second cross. It is 
more than likely, however, that in this 
particular case and under ‘these uliar 
circumstances, it would be justifiab le to 
maintain this bull in the herd for another 
season or more. 


TIME TO WEAN A CALF 

“T have a fine Jersey cow coming fresh 
soon. I to raise the calf. When will 
be the time to take it from the cow?” 

It would of course be a fine thing for the 
calf if it could be allowed its mother’s 
milk until it is several months old, but this 
iss dihiea tha came of tor ae 
sides ri own ‘ 
The Pe ony Pag SR. on 
skim milk supplemented by —_ and 
hay. By all means he must be allowed the 
fist milkor colostrum which the cow gives 

ter calving. Colostrum a@ purgi 
effect on the y calf’s bowels mn 3 
nature’s provision for preparing these or- 
gans to perform their functions. Many 
breeders wean the calf on the second or 


Land | third day. This gives him a good start 


enough to be easily 
trained to drink. surplus milk pro- 
vided by the cow should milked out 
morning and evening. After the ninth 
milking, if the cow is well, the milk will be 
fit for human consumption. The first 
three or four days after the calf is taken 
from his mother he should receive warm, 
fresh milk, then gradually skim milk can 
at two to three 
weeks is receiving skim milk alone. This 
should always be warm and sweet. A 
small handful of oil meal stirred in the 
milk will help to take the place of the fat 
removed by skimming. At two or three 
weeks of age the calf will commence to 
nibble grain and hay if it is left before him 
and soon after this he will be eating reg- 
ularly. After weaning, the calf should if 
possible be placed entirely away from the 
cow giving her an opportunity to forget 
about him which she will do in a few days. 


RHEUMATISM IN PIGS 

“I have about ninety head of young 
hogs and nearly one-third of them have 
swollen knees. I think they have rheu- 
matism. They look fairly well but don’t 
seem to grow much. eed them ear 
corn, slops of oil meal and shorts and they 
also have access to a little pasture. They 
om a dry barn to sleep in.”—W. B., 


It would be a good thing for these 
shoats if they could be fed an ample al- 
lowance of skim milk and if tankage were 
substituted for part of the oil meal and 
shorts, as young hogs require considerable 
of the bone and muscle building elements 
which are found in these feeds. 

For the hogs that are affected with stiff 
joints, feed laxative feed or give a mild 
physic of Epsom or Glauber’s salts in 
doses of from 4 to } pound for each hog, 
according to size. The salts may be ad- 
ministered in the feed but care must be 
— to es et —_ hog gets oak share. 

Supply t ogs with plenty of g ure 
pking water and a comfortable bed. 
Do not allow them to wallow in mud 
holes. This treatment’ and the change 
in ration ought to affect a cure in time. 
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Look For That Red Ball 
Before They Buy 


“Ball-Band”’ Rubber Footwear is 
worn by eight and one-half million 
men—and sold by over 50,000 stores. 
It has to be good footwear. 


Nobody knows this better than we do. We 
know that “Ball-Band”’ Rubber Footwearmust 
fit. It must be comfortable to the feet and 
it must give long, steady wear. 


Our rubber is treated and worked by men 
who have spent their lives in finding ways 
to make rubber stand more wear. Every 
spot that gets a bit of extra wear or strain, 
there we put extra strength. We have to be 
familiar with every kind of work the man 
who buys “Ball-Band”’ is liable to do. Walk- 
ing, ditching, chopping, climbing, stooping, 
carrying burdens—all these things throw 
different strains on different parts of the 


footwear, and in making “Ball-Band” 


The “Ball-Band”” Goon Tail Kait Boo Rubber Footwear we must take these 
<a . bode seen into consideration. 

5 , : We have spent millions to build up 
the “‘Ball-Band”’ reputation for quality, 
and it is why we are spending large 
sums to add to that reputation. 


e market. ee: nee Does is 

TTL Siudior keene out sol 50,000 stores. The Red Ball 
f B coee, Gee’ pres Sign 4 in the window and on the 
“pat Gead” Retiee are made oods. Look forit. Be sure it isa 
odes kk for the Red right, round Red Ball, and not a 


felt, insuring 
the utmost wear 


OVA NZS al FP ea ae ‘ “he | . " . 
i: : Ball on the sole. deceiving imitation. 
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When you buy “Ball-Band” you 
get more days wear for your money 
than it is possible to get in any 


Our FREE Booklet 
“More Days Wear” 


tells you how to make your rubber 
footwear last longer. There are many 
ways that even good rubbers can be 
innocently ruined. It will pay you 
to know what they are, Ask us to 
send you a copy. 


If no local merchant can sell you “Ball-Band’ 
write us and tell us his name and 
we will see that you are fitted. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
335 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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MARKETING by PARCEL POST 
A Series of Lessons 
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tion is to show you how you can 

market your small farm products 
direct to the consumer, secure a better 
price than you have been doing and at 
the same time give the consumer the 
service and the quality which they have 
not been getting from the retailer and 
market. 

As the producer, you have been selling 
to the commission man, who in turn sells 
to the grocer, who delivers to the con- 
sumer, and both have had to make their 
profit. The cost however is not the big- 
gest factor. It’s the freshness of the farm 
products that the consumer thinks of 
first and he would rather pay you the full 
market price and know that the goods were 
fresh and as represented, than pay the 
same price to the commission merchant 
and retailer and not get fresh farm prod- 
ucts in exchange. 

A recent article in a New York pa 
told where a Long Island farmer sold a 
bushel of lima beans to a commission mer- 
chant for fifty cents. He traced these to 
the market and found them selling for fif- 
teen centsa quart or over $4 a bushel. The 
producer who did all the work in growing 
and harvesting that bushel of beans re- 
ceived but one-eight of the profit. The 
same farmer ra have sold those beans 
to his city customers by parcel post and 
even at a price of eight cents per quart he 
would have realized four times as much 
as he did by selling them to the middle- 
man 

It’s just as easy for you to make up 
ten or twenty baskets of assorted farm 
products in the morning as it is to load 
all on a wagon and drive to town and sell 
them at the short price. With the parcel 
post facilities your shipments are picked 
up by the mail man and you have the 
time it took to make delivery to the dealer 
for more important work on the farm. 
Just think this over and you will easily 
see the tremendous scope and possibilities 
of the parcel post as applied to the selling, 
of farm products. 

The Field 

On account of the necessity of prompt 
delivery your field of operation will neces- 
sarily be limited to the first and second 
zones of the parcel post regulations. That 
means a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles from your nearest post office, but 
certainly this will give you a great many 
towns and cities in which you can create 
steady customers for your products. By 
advertising, which will be taken up in 
another lesson, you could estabush a good 
business on seeds, dried fruits, etc., and 
on items of this kind there is no limit to 
the distance in which you could transact 
business; but on perishable products, the 
first zone or one hundred and fifty miles 
from your home will take care of your 
entire output, 

Your Opportunities 

We all like fresh eggs, new butter, 
fresh vegetables, country sausage, apples, 
green corn and the many other farm 
products which you can and probably do 
raise. The majority of these items, in 
the past, have been kept in the cold stor- 
age for a few weeks and months or have 





HE object of this course of instruc- | been exposed to the heat and cold in the 


ooer’s store. How much healthier and 
etter it will be for consumers to get their 
supplies from you, knowing that they are 
fresh. Just stop and conilite the number 
of people that you pérsonally know in 
your near-by city or town who would be 
delighted to know that you would ship 
them a twenty pound assortment of vege- 
tables, ete., p! amg making delivery to 
their door and direct from your farm, 
without the handling which is necessary 
when sold through the other channel— 
the commission merchant and the retailer. 
It is not necessary that you sell cheaper 
than the grocer, for your customrs will be 
ready to pay the same price, knowing as 
they do that the goods are fresh and in the 
best of condition. Of course it will prob- 
ably pay you on the start to offer certain 
inducements in the way of prices in order 
to pet your list of customers worked up 
and it will possibly pay you well to main- 
tain these same prices out the 
season. Su you get a twenty-five 
pe cent advanee over the prices offered 
»y the commission merchant; this 1s a 
big profit in itself and would probabl 
represent a saving of at least that muc 
to the consumer. In this way you both 
profit. 

An Hlustration 

One farmer in Wisconsin a few years 
ago began to make a farm sausage, sending 
out to city homes a few circulars announc- 
ing that he would send each week a small 
package by express to anyone who de- 
sired a weekly supply of fresh sausage. 
Today that farmer is shipping fresh sau- 
sage to all parts of the United States. He 
has expensive space in some of the largest 
magazines and devotes nearly three hun- 
dred acres of land to the business which 
has reached enormous proportions. Now 
stop and consider that this one article has 
built up a big business for him and brought 
him a fortune. Furthermore, the business 
is still growing. Look at the possibilities 
of selling by mail and delivering by parcel 
post, during the spring and summer season 
the many small farm products, such as 
lettuce, radishes, beets, carrots, onions, 
celery, turnips, cottage cheese, butter, 
eggs, sweet corn, early apples and other 
small fruits and vegetables. Every city 
home is a ible customer, and your busi- 
ness ean be conducted the year around. 
In the fall and winter months you can 
supply your customers with pop corn, 
potatoes, fruits, home made sausage, 
cheese, cider, vinegar, ete., and hundreds 
of other articles that you are more familar 
with than the writer. It is not my in- 
tention to tell you what to sell, but how 
to sell and as your mail order business be- 
comes established, you can easily as- 
certain what particular articles it will 
pay you best to push. 

‘our boys and girls or your wife can 
handle the business if you do not care to 
do so and one acre or even one-half acre 
of ground set aside for the purpose of 
raising the small farm products will pro- 
duce enough to make a most interesting 


and profitable business for your wife or | | 


children. Many truck farmers located 
within a small distance from a city are 
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This Light-Weight Mogul 


Just Fits Your Med- 





ium-Size Farm 






|e the past, tractors good 
enough for you to buy have 
been too big for your farm. 


Now comes the light 12-25 
Mogul oil tractor, bringing ideal 
power for small and medium 
size far:as. 


Here are points in which the 12-25 
Mogul meets your needs: It weighs 
less than six » yet it does the 
work of twelve. It is built from a 
radically new design, compact, simple 
and convenient, to handle as much 
work as many other tractors nearly 
twice its weight. It runs on the 

and most convenient fuel. 

It is a one-man tractor and can be 

ted all day long from a comfort- 

le seat in the cab. It can be han- 

dled as easily as an automobile. When 

equipped with our new, efficient, inex- 

pensive self-steering device, the opera- 

tor may leave the cab at any time to 

make necessary adjustments of plows, 
etc. 


The Mogul 12-25 is the tractor for 
use on the average farm everywhere 
Let us tell you where you may see one 
Write us for catalogues. ; 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


a 
CHICAGO U.S. A. 


Cushman Light Weight Engir 
usnhmen Liagnt Welant [naines 


tor All Farm Work 
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Money Saved 
First and Last 


This is for you who may not know that Firestone Tires are no more 
expensive than ae sseciill kind. Their quality is proved by remarkable 
records in every kind of tire service and they have the added endorsement of 
only ordinary price. 


& 


iresTone f 


Non-Skid and ° 
Smooth Tread Ti r e s 


are built by specialists who have made no mistake through 15 years 
of leadership. At the Firestone Factory are thousands of experts 
who make nothing but tires—in tremendous quantities. This 
brings the price down for you. 

But the first saving is not what makes so many car owners 
strong for Firestone. Even if Firestones cost much more, they 
would have:them for comfort, safety and economy. 

Safety and Security with Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 

Non-Skid in Fact as well as Name. 
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When the roads are slippery, the motorist needs the extra pro- Get This 
tection of the Non-Skid lettering—angled just right and built TubeBag Free 
extra high and strong for a sturdy grip. Write if you have any Fine forkeeping Inner Tubes 


in first-rate condition—fresh 
and dry. Sent f to every 
one who writes us the make of 
tire he uses and the name 
address of his dealer, 


trouble in getting Firestone Tires, Tubes or Accessories, and we 
will see that you are supplied. Anyway write for our instructive 
book on the Proper Care of Tires’ and our Tube Bag Free. 


HUA i A eS Ask for Book No, 12 
| Il | | - 


22 TT ee 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company a u Te 
“America’s Largest Exelusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio—Dranches and Dealers ey 2 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck T Pleasure Electric Carriage Tires, 
cr ires, weg 
— " 














Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, 
Accessories, etc. 
























making more money from five or six acres 
of ground than some farmers do from one 
hundred acres of good farm land and the 
live up-to-date farmer and his family are 
not going to mere this opportunity the 
parcel post offers toslip by. It brings you 
in just as close touch with the city trade 
as the truck farmer who in the past has 
had to live a in the suburbs of a 
city in order to faciliate delivery and 
eliminate expense on long hauls. The 
parcel post does away with this waste time 
in making deliveries. The mail man calls 
at your home and picks up the shipments, 
making delivery to your customers at once 
and eliminating all delivery troubles for 
you. 

Study this course of instruction care- 
fully and in developing the mail order 
business, carry out the rules and sug- 
gestions. Develop your business in a 





conservative way, profit from your mis- 
takes and you will succeed. 








THE HESSIAN FLY 
This two-winged horror called the Hes- 
sian fly, from an unfounded belief that it 
was introduced by the Hessian soldiers 
during the War of Independence, is prev- 
alent wherever wheat is sown and grown. 





The dusky gray winged female, figures 
C and C, is about one-eighth of an inch 
long; it has a wing expansion of about 
one-fourth inch and has a brown body ap- 
proaching black nearer the head and tho- 
rax. 

Early in May the twenty or thirty pre- 
viously deposited eggs hatch into little 
spindle-shaped, reddish white maggots 





about one-seventh of an inch in length 
which by means of especially provided 
hooks at their heads arrange themselves 
head downward in regular circles around 
the plant stem between the leaf sheath 
and the plant, stem near the surface of the 


ground, 

The “flax seeds,” figures A and A, now 
begin to sap the vitality of the plant, caus- 
ing the plant to bend over, which means an 
immature head and shriveled seed. 

Year after year billions of dollars worth 
of harm is caused by the pest. 

Treatment 

The only way to avoid the pest is by 
avoiding the sowing of seeds during their 
»eriod of activity which is during the very 
ot days of early September. A very open 
and warm fall, a wet and warm spring are 
all favorable to the growth of its activity. 
Several states have even established spe- 
cial set days for commencing their seeding. 
—R. R. H. 
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UP-TO-DATE MANURE SPREADER 
AND CARRIER 

Western farmers are beginning to realize 

the great importance of saving the manure 


from their stables and are taking the ut- 
most —_ to get the test benefit from 
it in fertilizing their farms. It has been 


conclusively proven that the quicker the 
manure is taken from the stable and spread 
upon the land, the more good is derived 
from it. Instead of allowing its valuable 
fertilizing properties to leach away and to 
afford the breeding place for millions of 
flies, it is taken from the stable with little 
labor by means of an automatic carrier, 
dumped into a manure spreader, which 
when loaded is taker to the field and the 
manure scattered over the land. 

We show in our illustration how simple 
this process is and what a saving of labor 
it is and how it keeps the barn and the 
farm yard in a en cleanly and 


sanitary condition.—E. - 
WORKING THE ROADS ANY THIS 
WINTER? 


More of us must get away from the idea 
that the roads can be worked only during 
summer months. We work and improve 
(or rather repair) them for about three 
or four months and spend the remainder 
of the twelve months in traveling and cut- 
ting them up. 

With a little watchfulness, a small 
amount of care and labor in keeping the 
roads in good repair during winter months 
the cost of upkeep for our highways would 
not only be lowered, but they would re- 
main in better condition during that period 
in early spring when they now are prac- 
tically impassable. 

It is not essential that we get out, plow, 
acrape and grade the roads in winter. In 
fact, such efforts would prove a detriment 
in the long run, since the freshly worked 
dirt would not pack and settle before the 
spring thaw, when it would become so soft 
and easily cut up that such worked spots 
would be in a worse condition than those 
which never had been worked. 

Many a farmer could do himself no 
small favor by cutting out the brush and 
trees bordering his farm along the public 
road The removal of these growths 
would admit air and sunlight to the road- 
bed, thus assisting in drying the surface 
ifter rains and during the thaw-outs in 

while the improvement in the ap- 
earance of the farmer’s premises would 
more than pay him for his work, especially 
if he was wanting to sell his farm. 

The time has come when the condition 
of roads adjoining a farm is a big factor 
in determining its value. The shrewd, 
prospective buyer of land is quick to note 
the well kept roads leading around and 
away from it. He figures that the time, 
labor, vehicles and horse flesh he can save 

making quick drives or delivering heavy 
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loads of farm products to market justifies 

him in payin anes round sum for such a 

farm. Nor he lose sight of the fact 

that these good. bebe will greatly assist 

_ in selling if he ever has occasion to 
080. . 

Brush trimmed out of the road should 
not be burned, but may either be hauled 
en and made to help fill some damaging 

about the farm or piled into some 
p ton Pin ditch that has cut too deep along 
the road. Ditches along the side of the 
road-bed should not be piled too full, how- 
ever, as they will fill up and turn the water 
to the middle of the road. In many places 
it will even be found advisable to clean 
out and cut the drainage ditches deeper 
since proper drainage is the foundation of 
every good road-bed. The center being 
packed and higher than the drain ditches, 
the carrying away of surplus water is ab- 
sclutely essential. 

Old hay, straw and small brush should 
be thrown into the low places at the ap- 
proaches to bridges eal culverts. One 
usually can find sufficient movable dirt 
to cover such material and level up the 
job. These rough places are a source of 
great annoyance to team and driver and 
do much damage to vehicles and harness 
by the jerking and jamming about. Low 
spots and deep ruts in the road-bed de- 
serve the same attention. The road on 
however, is the implement through whic 
the most and lasting good road work can 
be accomplished during winter months. 
Most of our farmers draw the faithful road 
drag to one side and unhook from it as soon 
as the ground freezes, but this is a mis- 
take. 

While one cannot do quite as effective 
work at each dragging of the roads during 
winter as in summer, there are a greater 
number of times that the drag will render 
efficient service in the winter. But there 
is a proper time to drag, the sameasinsum- 
mer dragging. Senses a winter day pass- 
es but there is a period about noon when 
the surface of the ground thaws a little. | 
This thawed dirt begins to freeze again 
early in the evening, and just as it reaches 
the stage when it will crumble and smooth 
down without smearing is the time to use 
the drag. This period corresponds with 
that of summer when, several hours after 
a shower, the dirt becomes partially dry 





and brittle. By dragging the roads at 
this period all ruts and rough places will | 
be filled in and smoothed, clods will be 
crushed and the whole road-bed be left | 
in a smooth, packed condition. At this 
time of the day travel on the roads has 
about ceased, so that they freeze again in 
good shape for travel the following day, 
and by a continuation of this practice 
throughout the winter months there is no 
question whatever as to the adequacy and 
permanence of the improvement thus 











effected._—M. C. 
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MAXIM SILENCER 


Enjoy Noiseless Shooting 
Fon con held tengat proctiee or 
shoot n essly anywhere by 
fitting your rifle with @ a greed 
Silencer. It’s fine for hunting 
because there is no report noise to 
frighten game. Improves marksman- 
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HAVANA FARM TRUCKS. 
Both Steel or Wood Wheel. 
Bepectally adapted for farm purposes and 
coming into more general use eve an on 
the roads, because of the wide tire. + 
appreciate our free catalog. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 32 ne 
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“Wonder” Grist Mill 


Easy self 
Pacity 2 to7 Denes per = Grids 
co: oats, bariey, rye, etc., also 
me —_ ~~ spices for table use. 
%tolH. P. Shipping weight 55 Ibs. 
Combination hand and powermachine, $6.00. 
Guaranteed. Sold on Free Trial. Ask for catalog. 


HUMPHREY, Tenth St. Factory, Joliet, Ill. 
4 © Sees WHEELS TTL $e" 
fievto. teak whe 8.68. our Pith trn ee 


SPLIT HICKORY WHESL CO. 504 re. (Gatienett, °. 
























BUILDING UP FERTILITY 
Some years ago we applied a thin top 


dressing of fine, loose stable manure over a 
small area of wheat ground after it was 
sown in the fall. Our supply allowed us to 
cover only one side of a very infertile hill, 
while the other side received none. 

The following spring and summer we 
looked often with delight on that hillside, 
for the growth of wheat was indeed ex- 
uberant and yielded heavy at harvest time. 
The same weak, spindly growth, as in pre- 
vious years, disgraced the other side of the 
hill. Of course we chalked down the Giffer- 
ence as due to the manure and felt that it 
had made us handsome returns in the 
wheat crop alone, thoughtlessly supposing 
that it would end there. 

We were soon made happily aware of 
our mistake. The greatest good from the 
manure was evincing itself in the succeed- 
ing clover crop. Our previous attempts 
to get a stand of clover on this hill had 
been utterly futile. But now, on the side 
that had been.manured, the growth was 
luxuriant, fully equaling that on the black 
low ground where the growth was always 
heavy. We took up a couple of tons from 
that hillside. The opposite side offered 
comparison with its weak, stunted growth, 
checkered with large bare patches where 
it had failed to catch at all. Another 
slump little profit went into our pockets 
bans those few loads of manure. 

Our interest in that hillside had shot 
up a few degrees. We discovered our- 
selves observing the next crop with hope- 
ful wonder. Sure enough, the crop was 
still responding to that first application 
and our appraisement of fresh, unleached 
stable manure was getting pretty high. At 
husking time that fall, the shocks on the 
manured side yielded at least a half more 
than those on the other side, to make no 
mention of the increased amount of fodder. 
This made the third revenue we had en- 
joyed from that manure. Another ro- 
tation of crops from that hillside and we 
found that the fertility was fast getting 
back to where it was before receiving the 
application of manure. 

These few years of observation on that 
little patch of. soil taught us the real prin- 
ciple of conserving or building up soil fer- 
tility. It is simply like banking. When 
we applied those loads of manure, we de- 
posited a certain amount of fertility in 
that area of soil. By the followig season, 
the deposit had accumulated an enormous 
interest; but with the removal of the 
wheat crop (all but the roots and stubble) 
we withdrew all the interest and some of 
the original deposit. The principal that 
remained had in another year accumulated 
another big interest in the form of the 
clover crop. However, when we removed 
a number of good loads of hay, we with- 
drew this big interest and some more of 
the first deposit. Yet there was still some 
remaining and by corn harvesting time the 
next year, had added to itself a snug in- 
terest. Thé@corn and fodder were removed; 
again we withdrew the interest and part of 
the principal. A few more years of this 
process and we found that we had used up 
all the interest as well as the original de- 
posit of valuable fertility in that patch of 
soil, just the saine as one might have done 
with a deposit of money in a bank. But 
since then we have renewed our deposit 
—this time over the entire hill—and we 
are aiming to make an additional deposit 
each year or so to compensate tor the in- 
terest and original deposit we withdraw 
each year. 

To keep the original fertility deposit 
increasing instead of decreasing each year 
is the way to build up a soil bank-account. 


-P. C, G. 
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, | ‘HIS 4-bedroom home complete as shown for $793. This price includes | 
everything necessary to complete house. 24 hours after your order is 
received the house is on its way. Get the Aladdin catalog today. 
Over one hundred homes pictured and described, from $138 } 
to $5000. Each price includes everything. 


uick Shipment from Four Mills 
ALADDIN HOUSES are shipped by fast freight from our mills in four }} 
tes. The choicest |umber, the finest that grows, 
is selected for every house. High prices, big profits 
and costly freight are cut out. Quick shipment of 
any Aladdin house or barn is made direct trom 
the nearest mill to you. Our mills are located in 
Michigan, Florida, Louisiana and O . giving 
ue Se gremtons Geirivuts organisation of any 
manu urer in the country. 
S-Room ALADDIN Readi-Cut House . $298 
A 5 room, year-round Aladdin Readi-Cut Home, complete tor $298. Price in- 
cludes all material necessary for completion. Aladdin Readi-Cut H 
re & 738 ye Ko ey PF ddlemen or in-between pro‘its. All mate- 
f » aste of 1:umber—e 
aod & pase of Sone beak um very inch of lumber is actually in 


































: Price Includes Everythi } 
Special The price includes all a 
queathing sus odie Anetion cat v6 A 

eu t; flooring cut to 

Process ft; all outside and inside finish, 






windows, frames, casings, stair- 
ways, glass, hardware, locks, nails, 
paint and varnish for the outside 
and inside, shingles, plaster board 
for all rooms or lath and plaster. 34 

Comyplete instructions and y 
illustrations. 
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In Cold Weather Means Healthy Hogs 


Hogs won't drink as much astney should system is chilled. They will be health- 
if given cold weter. Whenthey are forced ier and put on more weight with less feed 
to drink it they shiver away the fat you if given water with the chill off. Give 
have built with costly feed. Their whole them a constant supply of good water 
Ideal Hog Waterer rt el Gent 

og in Cotdest Weather F 
Keeps water at just right temperature even on betow-zero days. Water 
Teaty night aod day. tleavy galvanized steel tank. Protected trough— 
clean aud sanitary Simple. Practical. Ilnexpensive te operate. 


Automatic feed. Write for free literature. 
National Manutac Co., 1720 Locust St. Des 







































SHINGLES Post and Shingles at Half Prices: Dou.le the life of Post, 
' Shingle, Silo, Sills or other Woodwork ty treating with R o C. 
Woodfill. Spray or paint inside of Chicken or Hog Houses to 
Make barn floors water and urine proof by painting with R o C. Woodfill. 
with Woodfill, Kills Flys. Ask the Lumber ard Hardware Men. If not sold in your town we 
90e Gal.; 60 Cal. Steel Tank %c Gai. Gugrenceed: 
LinCcOun, WHER. 





















K iil Mites and Lice. 
Effective collore may be made 


wih prepay freight. T i 10.. 62 hen bbi 
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Successful Farming guarantees to its subscribers that each advertisement 
appearing within its columns is absolutely reliable and may be depended 
upon to mean just exactly what it represents. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 


An Emergency Rope Bridle and Halter 


O matter how well equipped the 
N farm may be with bridles and hal- 
ters, there is always an unexpected 
e when there is nothing available but a 
common piece of rope when a horse or cow 
breaks through the fence and gets into the 
grain field or out into the road. At such 
times it is usually the boys job to put the 
animals back in Lani aeons 
a bridle or halver is not hanc The most 
expedient and practical tning to do is to 
make either a rope ha:ter or bridle while 
one is on the way to catch and return the 
animal or animals to their proper piaces. 
Many boys are not familiar with the mak- 
ing of a simple and adjustable halier or 
bridle and it is for their benefit that the 
following ia writtea, although it is frankly 
admitted that there are many other ways 
and methods of making these articles 
which are no doubt just as good. In fact 
if the rope is long enough one could first 
lasso the horse and then make an emer- 
gency bridle at the other end of the rope, 
thus being able to ride a horse which in 
many cases one would hardly dare to do if 
there were just a rope around his neck or 
a rope halter to hold him with. 


nohout 


Fiat Fie. Fie.d fede 


lt will require about seven feet of rope 
to make just the bridle part alone ex- 
clusive of the lines. The first step is to| 
make a bight in the rope three and one-| 
half feet in length so that when the end 
of the bight is folded back over the straight 
ropes as in Figure 1, seven feet of rope will 
be included in the two loops A and B and 
the two straight ropes to C. Then by 
passing the left loop A through B from 
the underside as in Figure 2 and indicated 
by the arrow the second step is complete. 
Fold loop A back as indicated by the ar- 
row in Figure 2 and place it just below 
where the first bight was carried, laying 
it on top of the two straight ropes as sown 
in Figure 3. Next separate the different 
parts of the bridle as shown in Figure 4. 








Then reach under C and grasp E as indi- 
cated between the two straight ropes and 
draw down under C and up over F as indi- 
cated by the arrow in Figure 4, making 
the loop now held in the hand to take the 

lace of the original one B. The resulting 
be » will be the head piece of the bridle 
~~ the knot as it may be called will be 
like that shown in Figure 5. Draw to- 
gether the two center cross ropes as indi- 
cated by the arrow in Figure 5 and the bit 
of the bridle is in position. The emer- 
gency bridle is now complete having a 
head piece (W), a nose piece (X), a bit (Y), 
and reins (Z). 

The Emergency Halter 


fat fit 


There are many styles of rope haiters 
but one which may truely be called an 
emergency halter and which is adj ustable 
and so easily and quickly made that it is 
merely child’s play is shown in the follow- 
ing illustration. The first step consists 
in putting a loop knot in the end of the 
rope. This may be either a slip knot or a 
knot that will not slip, the a qualifica- 
tion being that it be large enough = oe 
of putting the other end of the rope t ough 
it, the slip or single bow knot being a good 
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one for this purpose. No further explana- 
tion need ek apes of it as its method of 
tying is shown in the illustration. 
As it is ‘in Figure 7 it is not drawn 
up tight. Then about six or the sp 

from the center of the loop of podine Doe - 
single bow knot make a p Aon ® 

knot as illustrated in Figure 8. apm fl 
now has the appearance of that given in 
Figure 9. The last step in making this 
halter i is to put the other end of the 
through each of these loops pulling t 
halter into shape and to the f 

Figure 9 shows the halter complete except 
that the knots are left loose to show how 
the loose end of the rope is put thro 
the knots. All that it is necessary to 
now is to pull the knots up fairly tight and 
the halter is complete and ready for use. 
The big advantage which this halter has 
over most others is that it can be adjusted 
to any size by merely putting it on the 
animal and pulling up on the lead rope. 
It will be necessary to lead from the side 
of the animals head instead of from be- 
neath the jaw but that need not cause any 
bother or trouble.-—Guy 8. Ellis. 
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Free I[ry-On 
of these Ever-Wearing Shoes 


Aluminum 


pectin -proof 

snow-proof—punct ure- 

proof. Save $50 worth of or- 

dinary shoes—protect you 

from Colds, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Pneumonia. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 


Keep your feet warm and dry fn slush, 
mud, snow. Make walking eacy 
ade in every height from 6 to !6 inches. Ev ery 
size from 2 to 13. Boys’ shoes as well as mcn’i. 
pas bg Late low. bac 
our Try-On mone k proposition. Mone 
cheerfully refunded i are are YY: entirely satis 
te today for iilus- 
"ree book, “Alu- 
minum the Sole of 
Health.” 


Ractne Aluminum 
Shoe (o. 
Dept. 10, Racine, Wis, 
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to the l.ad; 1 two minutes time per 
a Guaranteed to load any sheck or 
~~ of corn fodder no matter in what shape it 
whether standing or flat on the ground, we 
Begone satisfaction or refund the rosa ok 
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Appin ren fg pe nag Peach trees $7 per 100; 


Cherry trees All of the best varietios for the 
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HOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, Box 119, Rosedale, Kansas 


CLOVER 


for fe 
650 to $125 per A. Easy to start. Grows everywhere. Can 
save you yay A on best tested, guaranteed y- 4 Write 
today for Free Sample, circular os 76- 3 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., Box919, LAninDA, 


A. A. BERRY SEES CO. Sexeid 
and made into fine 
COATS and ROBES 
Work Absolutely 
Guaranteed. Why take chances? Don't ship a hide 


until you get our big Special Offer and catalog FREE. 
Write today. Nationa) Tanning Co. Dept 15, Des Moines, le. 
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UTILIZING VACANT SPACE 


By P. C. 





yearly mounting higher and present 

conditions indicate that it will go 
still higher. Alert farmers are beginning 
to appreciate the fact that the proper con- 
ducting of the farm means ca agp cap 
and studied systematizing in every one 0: 
its many phases. 

It costs so much to erect a barn that will 

enclose and shelter a certain volume of 
space. This space immediately becomes 
valuable—to obtain it a certain investment 
has been necessary, depreciation loss 
amounts to a pees) Brym sum yearly, 
there is a yearly tax. If this space is 
utilized, its value, and even more, may be 
realized; if allowed to stand idle, a loss 
equal to its value will be sustained. Of 
course, there will be times when space is at 
a premium and again times when there is 
ample and to spare, as when mows are 
crammed with hay and when they are 
empty ; but as this fluctuation is not stable, 
one must figure his space accomodations 
at a time when this part is occupied. 

We have learned that a little thought 
and figuring will aid one in adapting the 
various articles needing shelter to the 
nooks and corners of vacant space 
suited to them. When badly pressed for 
room we have on various occasions hoisted 
some of the smaller implements into the 
vacant space above the hay mows. They 
can be easily moved when necessary, but 
often plows and harrows that were used for 
fall work and are to be used early in the 
spring do not have to be moved if the mow 
is not used during the winter. Even if 
they do have to be moved from one side 
of the mow to the other, it is hkely to be 
time well spent. 

Placing Tools In a Shed 

We have a tool shed about fifteen feet 
wide and twenty feet long. In this we keep 
on the ground floor a binder, a hay loader, 
a hay tedder, a mowing machine, a corn 
planter, a drill and one cultivator. By no 
means could this be done if we did not 
carefully arrange them so that they oc- 
cupied the least possible space. On some 
of the machines certain parte have to be 
loosened or removed to sm of a snug fit 
—the shafts on the hay tedder, for instance 
—but we think it pays. We also aim toso 
place the machines that they can be re- 
moved in the order that they will be need- 
ed in the spring—for instance, the corn 
planter and cultivator are nearest the door 
and can be taken out without moving the 
hay implements or the binder. Much of 
the space above these tools, though not 
provided with a loft floor, is utilized for 
smaller tools which rest upon poles placed 
across the beams, while we found that the 
binder reels, w shich are extreme ly bungle- 
some ina tool | shed, could be easily gotten 
out of the way by using a rope and sus- 
pending them above the other machines. 

We utilized some idle boards and erected 
two small or loft floors over the driveway 
in the gran Though too small to hold 
large tools, they make place for a lot of 
smaller articles which are used but few 


"T's cost of building material is 
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times yet are necessary to have about, 
buts hering utensils, reels of wire, bundles 
or repair shingles, etc. 
smaller atricles in this category are sus- 
pended on nails and hooks attached to 
the rafters and gable ends. In this way 
valuable floor space is saved and the ar- 
ticles are in plain view and easily located 
when needed. A platform suspended 
from the rafters by wires, so as to be free 
from mice and rats, is for storing 
seed-corn. Here it is high and dry and out 
of the way. 
Some Odd Corners Used 

Between the joists over the stables and 
under the mows we have provided places 
for a lot of things by nailing an occasional 
slat crosswise beneath them. Especially 
do we find these long narrow spaces adapt- 
ed to the storin of boone and scantlings. 
As fences and ol buildings were torn down 
we have saved the good lumber and stored 
it in this way. Now, when a piece is de- 
sired it is so easy to go to the barn and 
walk along beneath the pieces until one 
is found suiting the demands, Here only a 
few are at a place and they are easily in- 
spected, whereas, when all are in a single 
pile one has often to handle almost the 
entire pile before he finds what is wanted. 

It has been our practice to hoist our hay 
ladder into the vacant space between the 
mows over the driveway in the barn. It 
is hoisted high enough so that it in no 
way interferes with the passage of the 
team beneath it. Poles resting on the cross 
beams support it. In this way the rack 


out of the way, but constitutes a recep- | 
tacle for other tools and articles that are | 
placed upon it. 

We have also constructed a low loft 
there is no need of a load ever being drive: 
beneath it so we made it just hig h enough 
to permit us to ¢ feed wt er it into | 
the feed lot. 


and poles, is easily made, A wagon can 
be backed up to it and such implements as 
plows, harrows, etc., can be lifted directly 
upon it. 

We had a pair of extra side-boards for 
the wagon bed that needed storage in a 
dry place. We searched but a short time; 
low down along one of the stable walls two 
pins were driven and the side-boards placed 
upon them. The space they took up was 
hardly appreciable. 


VISITING NEIGHBORS 
The farmer who hasn’t the time to get 
out occasionally and spend the day with 
his neighbors 1s not making the best use of | 
his time. A neighborly visit is not time 
wasted. It not only strengthens the ties | 


other ways. You do not know it all, and 
the advice given by a well-meaning neigh- 
bor may be worth much more to you in a 
financial way than the time lost from 
work at home. 

You and I have often noticed that the 
farmer who appears to be the least busy, 
who has time to visit, to attend institutes 
and fairs, is usually a successful farmer, 
‘The reason for this is not hard to see. The 
time spent in visiting, in attending fairs, 
ete., is time soolitaliy spent. He em- 
bodies in his farming operations the best 
methods practiced by his neighbors, and 
is enabled to plan his crops, rotations, etc. 
so that he has some time for ot her things. 
Farm management is the big thing in 
farming, and the farmer who has learned 
this lesson well is better equipped to do 
successful farming than is the one who 
merely does good farm work.—T. Z. R. 
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is rich in crop raising soil—irriga- 
ted and non-irrigated. Large or 
small tracts. Easy payments. 

you are preparing to to a new 
country you we, certainly investi- 
gate the rich and productive lands 
North Platte Valley, Neb. 
I have samples and authentic infor- 
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you free. 
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PRUNING FRUIT TREES 


By D. T. HE. 


FTER years 
A of experience 
I approve of 
arly pruning of 
udy plants. The 
sooner the trees are 
rid of their surplus 
load of wood the 
better they seem to 
feel, and an early 
pruned tree invari- 
ably does better 
than one cut late in 
the dormant season 
providing it is of a 
cold-clad nature 
Most horticultur- 
ists recommend 
pruning woody 
stock along toward 
spring. The theory 
sounds good, but 
there is rothing in 
the practice that 
upholds the theory. 
As long as a tree is 
hardy enough to 
hold its own against 
the cold, it should be pruned in the late fall 
or early winter to reduce its bulk against 
the wind, if for no other reason. 

When it comes right down to facts, per- 
haps more trees are injured during the win- 
ter because they carry excess wood than 
ceeause they carry not enough wood. 
While it is never advisable to cut the more 
tender trees and plants in the early seagon, 
even with these some pruning should be 
practiced early in the winter. Where there 
is any liability of the new wood killing 
back from the effects of cold, only a 
minimum of the pruning should be prac- 
ticed before the cold months come. 


Two prunings are more advantageous 
than one in the case of the majority of 
trees. With the hardier, more mature 


specimens, the complete pruning may be 
practiced at one time, and this in the 
spring, provided the wood is not frozen. 
In the case of the tender plants some of 
the surplus wood may be cut away early 
and the remainder of the pruning left until 
the severity of winter weather has passed. 
Young stock of all kinds. set last fall or 
spring or the previous one or two years, 
should have little or no fall pruning other 
than the removal of a very little of the 
surplus wood. All shaping and heading 
back with these ought to be left until late 
March 
Pruning In the Fall 
Those old apple, pear, cherry and other 








trees of a hardy nature, like the choked 
shrubs and vines, may be pruned before | 
cold weather. The largest limbs should | 
not be cut if such radical pruning is ne ces- | 
sary, for there is danger of the wounds 
becoming injured by cold. With thess | 
large trees there is practically no danger | 
from winter injury, and the pruning can 
be accomplished completely. Of course, 
there are many contingencies coindident 
with pruning that musf govern one in the 
operation. It would be unwise for the 
pruner to buck every local and natural 
condition in the treatment of his plants. 

Pruning is a practice requiring much un- 
derstanding and the display of consider- 
ible intelligence. As no two plants in 
the entire universe are precisely alike, no 
two can be pruned in an identical manner. 
‘+h is a problem in itself. For this 

son no rules cen be laid down for prun- 
ing. Everything works along a practical 
line, with the pruner applying the prin- 
ciples through the pruning shears and the 
display of common sense. It is for this 
reason that only those who have given 
considerable thought and cbservation to 
pruning are competent to perform the 
operation. The fellow possessing nothing 
but sharp tools and inflated cranium will 





NDRICKSON 
not progress far in 
practical pruning. 

Human nature 
seems to be divided 
into two distinct 
classes—those who 
possess a destroying 
nature and those 
who harbor an in- 
stinct for saving. 
Give the former an 
axe, a saw and a 
shears, and he will 
leave little more 
than a bare trunk 
and a few stubs as 
his monumental ef- 
forts while the class 
prone to save, 
te the trees 
practically un- 
touched. The one 
runes beyond all 
imits, the other 
allows too much 
wood to remain. 
There is little differ- 
ence between the 
two; both of them 
will ruin the prospects of the most prom- 
ising ore 

Seek a Happy Medium 

There must be in pruning a happy 
medium between the two extremes. 
There is a limit to the amount of wood 
that should be cut away, just the same as 
there is a limit to the amount of wood that 
should be left. Each specimen is capable 
of doing just so much. It develops and 
produces according to its own activity 
and the thoughtfulness or carelessness of 
the orchardist. The soil worker holds the 
future of every plant just the same as he 
does in the case of his own individual 


future. It can be molded or wrecked. 
Heavy pruning must always be guarded 
against, especially during ‘the dormant 


season, for it causes a heavy growth of 
wood the following season. Every plant 
maintains a balance between its top and 
roots and when a large quantity of the top 
is removed the plant makes an effort to 
again restore this balance and makes much 
wood. Excessive growth of wood is always 
at the expense of fruit, although the wood 
produced will in two or three years in- 
crease the fruitfulness of the plants. 

When a plant is properly pruned during 
its early life in the way of shaping it and 
forming an ideal top, the future pruning 
is reduced to a minimum. ‘This consists 
merely of cutting away surplus, misplaced 
wood and branches that interfere. Gener- 
ally, however, the woody plants are al- 
lowed to grow at will for years and then 
the pruner starts in to bring them back 
into shape. In his heroic efforts too much 
wood is removed and, as a consequence 
the plants are thrown into rapid wood 
production and sucker growth develops. 

Prune Every Year 

Systematic pruning from the time the 
»lants are set should always be practiced. 
very year a small quantity of wood, or 
sufficient to keep the plants in ideal form, 
open and in an active condition, should be 
removed. In the treatment of neglected 
specimens only a partial pruning should 
take place the first season, and the bring- 
ing of the plants back into condition ex- 
tended over a period of two or three years 
or more in cases of long neglect. It is in 
too severe pruning of neglected trees that 
the majority of soil workers are turning 
the trees away from fruit production rather 
than toward it. 

Pruning should be practiced to attain 
certain specific results. The habit of 
growth of the tree, shrub or other woody 
plants, can be corrected. One can make 
the specimen grow in any desired form by 
the practice of proper pruning. Trees 
have bad habits just the same as people 
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and these habits can readily be corrected. 
Some trees grow straggling, while others 
contract themselves into a small space. 
By taking the plant when young, growths 
ean be made to develop in any direction. 
Few trees are perfect in shape when taken 
in hand, but they can easily be made so. 

The pruner should have in mind an ideal 
specimen and his every effort should be 
to bring the specimen into form. The work 
cannot be accomplished in a single season, 
but in a few years the growths can be de- 
veloped at the exact point where wanted. 
The plant of ideal form is the one with an 
open head admitting air and sunlight to all 
of its parts. Not only should the top be 
kept open, but it should be symmetrical on 
all sides. If one of the sides is defective, 
that is, if it is lacking in branches, the 
shoots nearest to it should be headed back 
to a bud pointing in the direction where 
the growth is lacking. The terminal bud 
allowed to remain upon a branch that is 
cut back will always form the leading shoot 
in the coming season’s growth, and if the 
terminal bud is left pointing in the right 
direction the shoot from it will eventually 
fill the space. 

Weak growing plants ought to be more 
severely pruned than strong growers, for 
then the plant’s energies are harnessed 
and the specimen is thrown into rapid 
growth. Many plants are weak from lack 
of plant food which cannot be wholly over- 
come by pruning, but careful cutting in 
connection with persistent cultivation and 
proper fertilization will put the tree into 
rapid development again. ‘Those weak- 
ened by neglect, insect infestations or 
plant disease attacks should be more 
heavily pruned than healthy plants or 
those in a normal state of development. 

Know Your Plants 

One should know the fruit bearing habits 
of the plants to prune intelligently. Some 
woody plants bear on one-year-old wood 
while others produce on spurs two or more 
years old. Still others fruit on the current 
season’s wood. As an example, peaches 
produce their fruit on wood of the vast 
season’s growing, apples and pears bear 
the majority of their Fruit on spurs two or 
more years of age, while grapes bear on 
wood of the current season. Spring bloom- 
ing shrubs produce on wood of the past 
season’s development and cutting the 
plants while they are in the dormant stage 
merely removes the flowering growths. 
For this reason all spring flowering shrubs 
should be left alone as far as cutting the 
young wood is concerned until after they 
have completed their bloom. The sum- 
mer and fall bloomers produce their bloom 
of the current season and pruning them 
during the winter is important, since it 
encourages new growths and thereby in- 
creases the crop of flowers. Old, dead and 
diseased wood may be removed from this 
class of plants at any time, however. 

In pruning, have the tools very sharp, so 
that smooth, clean cuts may be made. 
Make the cut smooth by careful cutting. 
An injured wound leaves a place for in- 
fection, and rot at the place of cutting 
usually results in a few years. When the 
cutting is properly done nature heals over 
her wounds to protect them from the 
elements. To facilitate this healing over 
process it is important to cut the branches 
close to their point of origin. Leave no 
stubs in removing a limb or branch but 
cut close and smooth. To assist the heal- 
ing over of the wounds and prevent the 
elements from gaining admittance to or 
injuring the cut surfaces, all the larger 
wounds should receive a dressing. This 
is most important, especially in the case 
of the larger cuts. All wounds one and 
a half inches in diameter or over should 
have a dressing applied to them. The 
best dressing is a white lead paint, colored 
to match the bark, making the wounds less 
conspicuous. Coal tar is also excellent for 
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Farmers Are Healthy Men—Why? 


A famous physician was recently asked why farmers lived 
longer than city men. In reply he said, “Of course an outdoor 
life is healthful, but I believe one of the reasons why farmers 
are long-lived and healthy is because they keep their feet dry.” 








The surest and cheapest way to keep your feet dry is to wear 
ExerHant Heap Rusper Boots. They are made of pure-gum 
rubber, selected duck, reinforced at every seam and joint and 
lined with soft, warm wool. 







They cost less because they last longer. 





All the better dealers sell ErepnHant Heap Ruspner Boors, 
You can depend on anything you buy in the stores that have them. 
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to $985 instead of $1050. Ex- 
traordinary demand has practi- 
cally doubled. production since 
the new model was announced 
July 25. Costs have been cut 
and overhead reduced. The to- 
tal saving per car is now a frac- 
tion under $65. This saving 
goes to the purchaser. 


to date will receive a cash rebate of 
the above amount. 
cars now in the owners hands, in 


This applies to 


salesrooms or in transit. 





BRIGGS-DETROITER CO., 
632 HOLBROOK AVENUE 
DETROIT, -- -- MICHIGAN 


The new price takes in everything 
There are no extras. 





Write today for our beauti- 
ful new illustrated catalog, 
just off the press. 


Back of each advertisement in ———r 


Farming is an expert in that particular line. 
Don’t hesitate to call on them for expert infor- 














dressing wounds, 





mation. Itis a part of the value you receive 
from Successful Farming. 
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IRRIGATING 


IN IOWA 


By W. J. DENNIS 
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AKING it rain on the ¢ rdens of 
M Avon is a rather literary and chi- 

merical introduction to an article 
for a farm magazine. However, it is all 
truth and no fiction. Avon here has no 
connection with Stratford or Shakespeare, 
but is a little station eight miles southeast 
of Des Moines. The gardens are not of 
Allah, but are at Avon and grow gladioli, 
thousands of them. The making of the 
rain, the most interesting part, is accom- 
plished by means of an overhead irrigation 
= stem. 

As seen from the photographs, the over- 
head pipe system of irrigation is used. 
It consists of parallel lines of pi ipe mounted 
on posts six feet high. At intervals of 
three feet, short, small nozzles are attached, 
and at the end of each pipe, connection is 
made at right angles ‘with & 1 a large feed pipe. 
Near the connection on each line a specia! 
union is provided so that any one or en 
ber of pipes can be used independently « 
the others, and so that the nozzles can ke 
elevated to any angle desired, depending 
upon the velocity of the wind. 

The simplicity and smallness of the 
system is the surprising part of it. On 
coming to the pump one would expect to 
find the water being drawn from the sand 
pits near by. However, there is. nothing 
to be seen except three points running into 
the ground near the e ngine. Water here 
is found at a depth of eighteen feet, but 
these points, i. e., pipes with pe rforated 
points, are sunk twenty-six feet deep in 
order to insure an unfailing supply of 
water. 

A Sample ye mee 

It is doubtful if such a simple and effect- 
ive system of irrigation can ms duplicated 
in the whole country. The entire equip- 
ment could be loaded on a dray waron, 
which is saying considerable for a system 
i 1 seven acres, and especially when 


7 
InvO.LVI 
the cost of most systems is considered. 
The cost of operating the seven acres here 


is twenty-five dollars a day, while gravity 
irrivation in California often costs ten 
times as much, and basin and flood irriga- 
tion even more, 
It might be said here that an overhead 
system of irrigation is the only kind that 
could be used on Iowa land. Any kind of 
gravity 
the first place the ground must be graded 


to the proper shape to make the water 
flow and not wash. Furthermore, flowing 
irrigation would be unsuccessful here be- 


cause our land cakes or crusts when water 
is applied in that way. The overhead 
these diffi- 


spraying system overcomes 
vulties, has the fvrther advantage of 
perm \itting th e water to be aerated in fall- 


ge thr ch the air. 

The g rard lens of Avon are not an experi- 
ment nor a plaything for an icle man but 
ure a successful commercial ys 
They are owned by Dr. William C: 
penter, who is quite enthusiastic over 
gladiolus culture and thinks this system 
could be used profitably in connection 
with truck farming. 

It is estimated that 
bull will have been 
600.000 flow: from the gardens by 


rs cut 


irrigation is very expensive. In| 





a million and a half | 
propagated and | 
| on over the whole and the hives are ready 


The bulbs are sold 


the end of the season. 
both to local dealers and by mail order, 
and the flowers are sold to local florists, 


the demand aw the supply. The 
gladiolus is one of the most profitable 


flowers grown because it blooms at a time 
that is between hay and harvest, so to 
speak, for all other flowers. During July 
and August florists retail them at seventy- 
five cents a dozen. Of course, the whole- 
sale price would be considerably less, but 
granting it were only 50 per cent of there- 
tail price it is readily seen that the gardens 
of Avon are a successful enterprise 

cially. In view of the fact that the natural 
rainfall is inadequate for the successful 
culture of flowers and growth of much 
truck, it is clear that the making of the 
rain is as important for the gardens of 
Avon as it is interesting, and it suggests 
that irrigation in lowa might be extended 
with success and profit in other directions. 


SUCCESS IN WINTERING BEES 

One Illinois farmer I know has wintered 
his seven stands of bees for the past ten 
winters without the loss of a single colony. 
While his methods are well known to 
many bee men, there are few farmers who 
rive thei ir bees any Ww inter atte a, Mr. 
Evans’ methods could readily be adopted 
by any farmer, as the time requi for 
the work, after corn huskinz is done, is but 
an hour or so. His success in wintering 
can readily be yours. 

His first act of wintering insurance is to 
see that all the queens of the hives are 


strong and capable of laying well into the | 


winter. All during the season, as soon as | 
a queen shows signs of failure, Mr. Evans 
requeens immediately. This insures plen- 
ty of young bees in the late fall, which will | 
live through the winter well. 


| 





In the fall, before putting the bees into | 
winter quarters, he opens each hive or| 
hefts it, to make sure it will have enough | 


stores to winter. Each hive should have 
about forty pounds of honey, according to 
his ideas. Where there appears to be less 
than this, feeding is met to. It usually 
Ww ill not be necessary to feed unless the fall 
is dry. A sirup of pure granulated surar 
and water, equal parts, is fed in a Miiler 
feeder until the hive is the proper weight. 
Any bee supply dealer handles the Miller 
feeder. 
Entrances Are Closed Down 

During the entire season the bees are on 
high stands, as the picture shows. This 
lowers the chances of the hives being coy- 
ered with drifts of snow in winter and 
bees being smothered. It is also easier to 
work over the hives when they are not too 
low. All the entrance blocks are put on 
until there is an entrance only large enough 
for a few bees to pass at one time. This is 
cone late in the fall, and beside making it 
easier to keep the hive warm, acts to shut 
out mice, rats and other rodents which will 
eat the bees and destroy the combs. 

Supers are placed on each hive, with 
every fixture removed except the section 
holders. A gunny sack is placed in the 
empty super, the sack being filled with 
straw and chaff. Then the covers are put 
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are placed over 














Snt of the supers, the 
tops of the hives 4 he back of the supers 
and tapped lightl¥into place. Over the 
entire back, sides and top of the hives is 
placed a good packing of clean straw, and 
the straw covered with pieces of boards, 
weighted down to keep the whole from 
blowing 2way. 

If the directions here are carefully 
followed out the chances of your 
wintering well will be increased many per 
cent. The plan has been followed for a 
decade and each year has increased the 
farmer’s belief in the efficacy of the plan. 
It is well to have water near the bees at all 
times of the year, especially late in the fall, 
as is shown in the picture. Water is quite 
essential to brood rearing and the work of 
the hive. Care given the bees in furnish- 
ing the things they need is only cheap in- 
surance that your colonies will remain | 
strong and go into winter quarters proper- 
ly prepared, to cmerge in the spring with a 
minimum of Joss.—Kennith Hawkins. 
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MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 

Continued from page 11 
the association who have cauliflower send 
it to the station where it is graded and | 
disposed of after the farmer.has been given 
a receipt for his load. At the Gldse of three 
days, the time period set for the disposal 
of a particular lot, the average price per 
crate for the caulifiower is computed and 
ach member ig paid the average price for 
his produce. The advantages are obvious, 
as it saves a Jong haul to market and elimi- 
nates the brokers and commission men. 
This growers’ association has not run be- 
hind any year since its organization. The 
only cost te the grower is hie ten dollar 
membership fee and a charge of five cents 
per unit for the produce disposed of. A 
pee e (unit) is a crate of caulitiower, a 
bushel of peas or beans, one hundred 
pickles, or the accepted measure of any 
particular kind of produce. 

Mason Holmwood, the president, is in 
daily communication with the big market 
centers where the association hag a repre- 
sentative. A board of directors composed 
of auccessful farmers and business men 
direct the policies of the association. The 

ast year it has handled about three 

undred carloads of fruit and truck which 
bave been shipped by fast freight, besides 
eighty enttiad of beans and peas by ex- 
press. The air of prosperity and inde 
pendence surrounding this little com- 
munity speaks well for the ability of native 
farmers te work out their own marketing 
preblema. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 





TURE 
November 16-24, American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Missouri. 
November 28-December 5, International | 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. | 
December 8-10, Annual Mecting Ilinois | 
State Grange, Peoria, Iinois. 
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WATCH FOR IT! READ IT! 
Christmas 
Successful Farming 


It will be a large, beautifully illustrated book containing 
interesting, instructive, entertaining and inspiring arti- 
cles, stories and editorials for every member of the family 
—father, mother, and the boys and girls. Following are 
just a few of the many good things you will find in our 
December number. . 


More Beef—The Need of The World 


Every farmer knows that there is a very decided shortage of beef cattle in this country 
at the present time, and that the shortage is bound to continue for many years to come with 
correspondingly high prices. How the supply of beef might be doubled in the United States 
without using a si acre of land now devoted to grain crops, is explain in a very complete 
article by pm hy R. Brown, in the December number of Successful Farming. Mr. Brown tells 
in detail how one su ul farmer raises beef cattle at a handsome profit. He makes a plea 
for more operating capital for the farmers and a credit system that will enable farmers to 
borrow money on such good collateral as breeding cattle and their increase. 


Be sure to read “Increasing the Supply of Beef"’ in the December issue of Successful 


Marketing by Express 


Alarmed by the inroads on their business by parcel post, the big express companies have 
exerted themselves as never before to find new and increased markets, and to bring together 
roducers and consumers. Marketing by express has big possibilities for many farmers, It 
ce ulready meant wider markets and better prices to many producers. 
How you can t by this valuable service, is explained by John R. Colter in the De- 
cember number of Successful Farming. 


Special Christmas Attractions 


There will be an unusually good Christmas story; a delightful article entitled “A Christmas 
Gift From the Other Wiseman,” by Emma C. Moulton; recipes for Christmas candies; ideas 
for decorating the Christmas tree, Christmas table, ete. 


Other Useful Articles in December 
Successful Farming 
Why the Dual Purpose Cow! 


In these days of wonderful milk and butter 
records, it seems rather puzzling to discover 
that, after several years of breeding along 
approved lines, a herd made up of special 
purpose ry cows averaged no higher in 
annual production of milk and butter-fat 
than hundreds of herds of milking Short- 
horns. Yet such is the case. For further 
information, read “‘Is the Dual Purpose Cow 
a Myth?" in our December number. 


The War In Europe 


Its effect on the price of wheat and other 
farm crops, by John Snure, one of our rep- 
resentatives at Washington. 


A Two-Legged Dictionary 


by A. H. Snyder. This articie wili teil more 
about soil fertility problems. 


Training Horses 


To educate a horse so as to properly fit him for 
his life's work, is a task that requires patience 
and know Horses, to be of most value, 
should be carefully trained. A complete 
course in horse-training by a well-known 
horseman is outlined in this article. 


Parcel Post 


Rules, Regulations, and Requirements. This 
is the second of a series of articles by C. W. 
Ross, giving detailed instructions for building 
up a fine parcel post business in farm produce. 


Page of Cartoons 


The Home Amusements P in Successful 
Farming has proven so popular that we have 
decided to add a whole page of cartoons of 
eneral interest. You will get several good 
Cake out of the page of cartoons in the 
cember number. 


In additon to all the above extra good articles, you will also find in December Successfu 
Farming our regular interesting departments such as Inside News From Washington by 
Herman B. Walker, Our Junior Farmers, Our Young Housekeepers, Squibs From a Farm 
Wife's Notebook, Squibe From a Farmer's Notebook, Pattern Departmeot, Home Amuse- 
ments, Points on Etiquette, Veterinary Department, cte., in addition to our strong editorials 
and general articles on argiculture, breeding and foeding of livestock, dairy, poultry, ete, 

The above will give you some idea of what you may expect in Successful Farming for 
December. But tim ire not ail the good things you d in our next issue—too much 
space would be requiied to enumerate them. 


Read Our December Number 


And every issue is chock-full of just such excellent material. Think of what a lot of 
splendid reading material you would get during a two-year, three-year, five-year, or seven- 
year subscription. Remember, for only 50 cents you will receive uccessf{ul Farming three 

ears—36 big numbers like the Decernber number described above. For 75 cente Successful 
Pusntas will come regularly to rose home every month for five years; or for $1 our magazine 
will visit your home every month for the next seven years; or two years for 35 cents. 


A Red A TFOW successful Farming has ores or that it is about to = iy or 
that this copy is sent you as a sample with a cordial invitation to become a subscriber. If 
your time is out, or if you have not recently been a subscriber, by all means subscribe at 
once so that you will be sure to receive our splendid December number. Use the coin-card we 
have placed in this eopy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money order, bank 
draft, postage stamps, personal check, or pin a dollar bill to the coin-card. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 


to the left of this paragraph indicates that your subscription to 
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THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


How the European War Will Affect It 


By JOHN SNURE 


HE responsible head 
of every important 
industrial establish- 

ment in this country is giv- 
ing careful thought to the 
effect of the great war in 
Europe on the industry in 
which he is concerned. That 
it behooves those who pro- 
duce the live stock of the 
United States to give the 
same thought to their in- 
dustry need not be argued 

Almost immeasurabie is 
the economic waste and de- 
struction which this great- 
est of wars will cause. The 
purchasing power of the 
nations engaged will be 
crippled. Some lines of 
Amcrican industry are like- 
ly to be disappointed in the 
capacity of these warring 
nations to buy after the 
war is over. But this will 
not in all probability apply 
to the live stock industry. 
Europe will have to buy 
horses from America to re- 
plenish her supply in order 
that agriculture may be re- 
stored in her ravaged fields. 
And until Europe's own ex- 
hausted supplies of cattle 
hogs, sheep and other food 
animals have again been 
built up to normal, there is 
certain to be a keen demand made on other parts of the world, 
including the United States. 

Inquiry of the best experts in the live stock industry as to 
what they think of the eflects of the war on the industry in this 
country discloses a strong conviction that a reign of high prices 
for live stock is ahead. Moreover, it is the cenarel belied of 
these experts, not only that high prices are to obtain while the 
war lasts but that they will continue for a long time after peace 
is declared. ‘They believe, under these circumstances, that it is 
the part of good management for the American farmer and pro- 
ducer of horses, cattle, sheep and hogs to prepare for a long 
period of high prices and exert every energy to build up and in- 
crease his herds. The war may end in a month or it may go on 
for years but, if the views of the experts are correct, demand for 
American horses and for meat animals, meats and meat prod- 
ucts will continue to be sharp long after the signing of peace 
treaties. 

Effect om Horse Market 

The effects of the war on the horse-raising business, as viewed 
by the experts of the Department of Agriculture, promise to be 
profound and long-continued. Soaring prices for horses and 
mules in the American market are a practical certainty. Al- 
ready, buyers of cavalry and artillery horses for European 
governments are said to be in the American field. 

The horse situation in a great war like this is on a different 

lane from the situation as to other live stock. To those who 
Lee given it attention, it forms a most fascinating study. 

War does not confine its waste of life to human olen. The 
horse suffers even more than his master. Already, the destruc- 
tion of horses in the great campaigns now raging in France and 
on the frontiers of Germany, Russia and Austria is appalling. 
Horses in a struggle like this die by thousands from wounds, 
disease and starvation. A wounded soldier is likely to recover 
and be as strong as ever. A wounded horse, unless it bed slight 
flesh wound, either dies or has to be killed. 

A most conservative estimate is that there are a million 

horses n active service in the armies now in the field in Europe. 
The war started in August. It was the experience of Sheridan 
and other active cavalry leaders in the civil war that cavalry 
mounts lasted about four months. Furthermore, though not 
generally understood, the percentages of losses of horses in the 
held artillery are even more severe than in the cavalry. It is 
estimated by the government horse experts of the Department 
of Agriculture pot ot the army that already from two hundred 
and fifty thousand to five hundred thousand horses have been 
destroyed in Europe. And this may be but a prelude to still 
vaster losses. In the Boer war, Great Britain took, in round 
numbers, one hundred thousand horses from the United States. 
Already, the present war has caused losses of horse flesh greater 
than the entire number of animals sent from here to South 
Africa in the Boer conflict. 

Now, when it is considered that the Boer war caused high 
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countries going to get 
Br to work in = Ids 
‘or purposes city 
= Se an Cotes 
igget question than the one 
of Sreretind horses for the 
armies, and it is one which 
will require years to answer. 
It is worth while in this con- 
nection to consider the 
world’s supply. In round 
numbers, there are one 
hundred and four million 
five hundred thousand 
horses in the world. Of 
these, about fifty-six per 
cent are in Russia and the 
United States. About twenty-four millions are in Euro 
Russia, eleven million in Asiatic Russia, and twenty-four ion 
in the United States. Germany and Austria combined have 
about nine million, or four million, five hundred thousand each, 
The United Kingdom has two million, two hundred and thirty- 
ane thousand and there are about ten million in the British de- 
pendencies. France has three miilion, two hundred and twenty- 
two thousand at home and about a half million in her colonies. 

These figures themselves are eloquent. The United States 
and Russia are the world’s great horse countries. This country 
will be drawn on, not alone for e numbers of horses for use 
while the war lasts but for farm and draft animals for years after 
the war is over. Breeders of horses, moreover, will do well to 
bear in mind that much of the farm work in Europe is done 
with animals lighter than those most used on American farms. 
In Germany, for instance, much of the farm work is done 
with horses weighing from one thousand two hufdred to one 
thousand four hundred pounds and, though it is not well known 
outside of that country, many of these horses when war comes 
are J pe taken from the farms and put into the oats 

e moral of these facts, the experts say, vo pea 
American farmer and horse raiser should peed p horses and 
plenty of them and proceed on the theory that Europe will want 

at numbers of horses from here not only through the war, 
ut for a long period after the war. 
Meat Animals Will Be in Demand 

Considering the case of meat animals, all signs point to a 
grave shortage in Europe. In fact, the shortage is already on 
and will become worse. 

The reality of this shortage may be better understood, say 
officials who have been giving the subject special study, by re- 
flecting that before the war broke out there existed as there has 
for some time, a world shortage ef meat animals, particularly 
of cattle. Now, the production of meat animals in much of 
Europe is interfered with while the demands of the myriads of 
armed men in the field are enormous. 

The world has four hundred and thirty-three million cattle. 
Forty-eight per cent of them are in nine countries, British- 
India is first with one hundred and fourteen million but for 
reasons well known these are not available for the world meat 
supply. The United States is second with fifty-eight million, 
Russia third with fifty-one million tina fourth with 
twenty-eight million, Germany fifth with twenty million, 
Austria-Hungary sixth with seventeen milli France seventh 
with fourteen million, United Kingdom eighth with nearly 
twelve million, and Australia ninth with upwards of eleven 
million. It should be said that consideration of the British 
Empire as a unit would make a ecary ayo Son needs but a 
glance at these figures to perceive t ve nine regions 
mentioned are plunged directly into the war and four of them 
are in the zone of actual land operations. The demand for 
importations of meats, meat products and eattle, both during 

‘ontinued on page 39 

















WHAT THE PACKER WANTS 

The Canadian Packers’ Association, at 
che Canadian National Exposition held in 
Toronto, August 31st to September 14th, 
had a most practical exhibit, and one 
which should be of much interest to all 
breeders and raisers of live stock. Exam le 
is better than precept, and the association 
showed, by animals purchased that week 
in the Toronto roan ts, just what kind 
they most desired, and the sort most ad- 
vantageous for stockmen to raise. 

Their first and greatest plea was in 
favor of hornless cattle. Side by side, in 
separate pens, they showed common beef 
steers of the long horn and hornless varie- 
ties. The former was aged four years, 
weight 1250 pounds, value $96.80; the 
latter three years, 1,400 pounds, value 
$129.50. The packers expected to find 
some bruises on the long horn, due to the 
goring of his car companions, and made 
price to cover this loss. They did not fear 
this in the case of the hornless steer, and 
were able to pay more accordingly. 

Young calves were shown in the next 
pen, and the packers emphasized the folly 
of offering them forsale. “Save the calves, 
they said, “the world needs milk and beef.’ 
A young heifer calf, age eight weeks, 
weight 200 unds, was bought for $22.10. 

‘A year’s fattening would make this an- 
imal worth $90 as baby beef. 

Two coops of fowls were displayed, both 
of the same breed. The first had’ been 
carefully watched, housed and kept free 
from vermin; the other had the free range 
of the dung heap. Both cost the same to 
feed and raise, yet in the open market the 
former brought an average of $1.50, the 
latter only 75 cents. This is worth the 
careful consideration of the farmer’s wife, 
upon whom usually devolves the raising 

of ¢ hickens for market. 

Three pens of hogs were shown. The 
first was known as thin bacon, average 
weight 160 pounds, value $16, and showed 
hollow sides due to poor feeding and care- 
less breeding. ‘The second pen was the 
antithesis of the first and oaakneut as fat 
bacon. The average weight was 270 
pounds, value $24.03. Worse than the 
first, from the packers’ point of view, as 
they make neither good lard nor bacon. 
On the other hand they are a loss to the 
farmer,as they cost more to raise and are 
much more liable to disease. The last pen 
showed the packers’ delight, deep bacon 
hogs, average weight 200 pounds, value 
$20.80, straight lean sides, choice bacon. 
The difference in price per hundredweight 
in the case of the last two was strikingly 
evident, the fat bacon bringing only $8.90, 
while the deep bacon sold for $10.40. 
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LISTEN scale, price-reducing schedule, because the more we 


sell, starting in Septem,‘ 1914, and ending September 1, 1915, the more 
we still reduce our price figured on the volume of oursales for that period of time and you get 
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The Galloway Masterpiece 6h. p. at our new 
low price is the ot 
me ¥ It's posi positively the most A 


or the money ever page y any- 
any place, ywhere, at any time. 
It's a. velyAl ‘in hich Quality of ma- 
r ex Le design 4 workmanship, 
sO supreme power, 
ty and desi not 
over-rated, nor high-s 
but large bore and stroke, ar 
of weight, low speed, 
uilt long, hard, continu- 
ous service. 

Our engines are made in our 
own great modern factorics by 
the thousan from the very 
finest materials, or automatic 


machinery, all parts rd- 

ized and alike and sold to you direct from 

the factory for less money than middlemen 
can buy Somes no better at wholesale ant 


Paw 4 in 
Sy Ty nearly so good, 


Don’t Get Fooled. 


by the light, high-speeded, short-lived, cheep engine, nor b 
the high priced, ordinary engine with four middlemen's prof- 
its as the excuse for that price. Check how pe o— 
for point with them all, measure the bore stro. 
them on the scales for weight, size them all u p tor : ntiek 
then test ours out side by side with every m. 
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will leave it entirely to you - be the ey ak age 
days’ free trial. Every sale becked Bre bank bond. 


Valuable Engine Book FREE 
Send a postal today for our ae proposition and valuable en- 
gine book that is full of informat pictures and letters from 
satisfied customers that tell the he absolute ony about Galloway 
engines. It's yours for the asking. 


Wm. Galloway Presid t 
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= Galloway Station. 
A New Dust-proof Bearing 
Perfectly Oiled 


Here is an improvement 








All these facts have been known in a 
hazy manner by stockmen for a long time, 
but these living, concrete examples, not 
mere theory, but showing the actual | 
prices paid by one of the largest packing 
firms for various gradesof live stock, should 
serve to drive home to every breeder and 
raiser the necessity of watching more 
carefully the prowth and development of 
his stock. —W. 


A low work wagon with wide tire wheels 
is the farmer’s best friend. It meets him 

lf way when doing hard work. Makes 

vading and unloading easy. The wheels 
go in wet weather or dry weather alike. 
(hey are especially valuable in haying 
and harvest; also for hauling in and hand- 
ling all kinds of hay, straw, and fodder, 
as well as for hauling grain to the market 
ind eoal and wood for fuel. One can 
make a low wagon with any gear by con- 
sulting the manufacturer of wheels and 
trucks, 


that tells in still another 
way of durability, efficiency , 
and light draft found in the 


Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


The illustration in this announcement 
shows how our hardwood oil-soaked 
bearingsare nowencasedin metaldust- — aaa 
proof boxes; and how the oil is con- [pssst m oust-paoor Box 
ducted inside of the bearings. Could 
it be simpler? Could it be improved? 


Ask your dealer to show you a CUTAWAY 
(CLARK) disk harrow or plow. If he doesn't 
handle them, write us at once for free catalog. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
904 MAIN ST., HIGGANUM, CONN, 
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Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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SHOEING THE FARM 


By FRANK R. SHAW 


HORSE 





HAVE often 
] wondered what 
per_ceftt of horse 
owners have ever 
given the study of 
the anatomy of 
their horses feet the 
eareful thought and 
study required to 
fully appreciate 
their wonderful con- 
struction, and to 
become thoroughly 
familiar with the 
relative value one 
part has to the 
other, and to the 
whole. What. a del- 
icate yet perfect 
me of work this 
oot really is—each 
part fitting into the 
other perfectly, 
each joint amply lubricated, every 
contingency Pberally provided for, and 
then, as if to protect this splendid piece of 
work from rude contact and injury, the 
Creator has encased it all in a shield (the 
hoof) of such wonderful construction and 
rfection of design that it seems a sacri- 
ege for man to interfere with it in any 
way. Yet, this interference becomes ne- 
cessary, for with modern highways covered 
with stone, paved streets, rock covered 
hills to traverse, ice, and sli condi- 
tions of travel to contend with, it es 
necessary to protect the feet by shoeing. 
To do this with as little interference wit. 
the laws of nature, or injury to the splen- 
did work as it comes to us for the first 
shoeing, should be of great enough im- 
portance to cause us to put forth our best 
effort, both in study pe workmanship. 

No horse’s foot is contracted or mis- 
shaped by other than the blacksmith, 
accident, disease. or deformity at birth. 
The three last named causes are so infre 
quent that they are hardly worthy of men- 
tion and it is quite a conservative state- 
ment to say that ninety-five per cent of 
the foot trouble our horses have is caused 
by bad workmanship on the part of the 
smith. When a horse is taken to the 
blacksmith’s shop for his firet shoeing we 
find possibly that the hoof has grown too 
long, and no doubt is unevenly worn 
To prepare the foot correctly for shoeing, 
it is only necessary to cut away the extra 
length or growth of hoof on a level with 
the sole of the foot. This can best be done 
with a sharp, short-handled pair of cut- 
ting pinchers—the reason I say short- 
handled is, that with these the smith does 
not have the leverage with which to strain 
and wrench the delicate mechanism of the 
foot and pastern. With the extra and 
uneven growth of the hoof cut away, the 
hoof or wall should be nicely trued, or 
leveled, with a rasp. The foot is now in 
condition to be shod. 

The shoe should be fitted neatly to the 
exact circle or size of the foot, and at no 
time or under any circumstances be placed 
in contact with the foot when hot enough 
to burn. The shoe fitted, it should be 
nailed in place with as small nails as are 
consistent with the weight of the shoe and 
driven no higher in the wall or hoof than is 
needed to give a firm and substantial grip 
when clinched. The nails should be 
driven with great care. The thickness of 
the horses hoof varies, some being almost, 
if not quite, double the thickness of others. 
Should a nail bend in driving, it may in a 
thin wall cause lameness by causing pres- 
sure against the sensitive lamina. Often, 
when a horse shows lameness after shoe- 
ing, we hear it said that he was “pricked”’ 
in shoeing. This may occur, but it is 
oftener a fact that lameness is caused 
b a nail badly driven. The nails 











should be pine e 
evenly as possi 

that is, should come 
out at an equal dis- 
tance from the shoe 
When the shoe is 
nailed on firmly, 
the extra length 
should be cut off al- 





them to remove any | 
sharp or uneven ends, the corner of therasp | 
should then be lightly around the 


foot, where 
any ragged édges. This done and the foot 
is correctly shod. 

Now for a few “‘don’ts” in horse shoeing 
—and why. Don’t ever the outside | 
of the hoot to give it a smooth finished ap- 
pearance; nature has covered the toot with 
an enamel to protect it against heat and 
cold and to enable it to retain the mois- 
ture necessary to its healthy growth. 
Don’t cut away any of the frog—it is 
placed where it is to act in connection with 
the plantar cushion or sensitive frog as a 
buffer in meeting the concussion caused 
by the foot coming in contact with the 
ror Don’t cut away the sole of the 

oot—it is put there to protect the entire 
structure and nature provides for the 
shedding or scaling away of old and dead 
ywth. Don’t place a red hot shoe to the 
foot; it is impossible to have fire and a live 
fibrous substance come her without 
injury to the latter, and w a hoof is 
thin and inclined to shelliness, it will be 
fired to a point where in time it will be al- 
most impossible to have it retain a shoe. 
Don’t cut away or interfere with the brace 
extending from the heel toward the frog; 
this is a wise provision of nature to 
strengthen the wall or hoof and to prevent; 
contraction and can never grow too 
or strong. 

In this article I have said nothing rela- 
tive to different kinds of shoes, or shoeing 
to produce certain results, or to correct de- 
fects in action; this in itself is a long and 
interesting story which I may tell you at 
another time. 


PATENTED 
2916 Vliet St., © MILWAUKEE, WIS 
The facts as IT have presented them to en 


you at thie time have been gleaned from 
the school of experience and if you and 
your blacksmith will follow out the simple 
ideas herein presented you will have no 
contracted feet or lame ae from shoe- 
ing and in wid age your horses feet will be 
practically as perfectly formed as the day 
you paid for his first set of shoes. 
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MONEY BACK if shoes do not 
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OVERLAND SHOE GO. dept. 8 Racine, Wis. 







Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO* re” 


LINDNESS 
(opthatra e ri 
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“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best for defects of the eve. irre- 
ep_ctive of the of time the anime! been 
affiicted. No matter how many doctors have triedand 
failed, use “Visio” under our money back guarantees. 
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if pigs could talk, they surely would say: 
“Balance our rations and watch us pay.” 

There is every reason for watering stock 
before they are full of dry feed. 

Feed that suits one animal may starve 
another. Study individual taste among 
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the live stock. 

Stock cannot prevent the weed seed 
from passing through them with the grai 
feed they eat, thus seeding the fields to 
weed pests when the manure is spread over 
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the land, but the use of the fanning mill 
can prevent them from it. ? 


Where stock are allowed to drink ice- POWERFUL it RIPLE 
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before the feed can be digested.—M. C. 
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Jepartment. Questions answered free thro 
department, but answers at once by mail are cents 
eninquiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 


tymptoms and previous treatment, If any. he reme- 
dies pr n these columns are intended to be 
orepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in yn 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble a 

mals are afliicted with and on account of having been 
stientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
& Address all communications to veterinarian, 

ccessful Farming. Des Moines, low 

Farcy—1 have a horse mule, six years and past 
He got lame about two years ago; his hoof split 
and a lump raised just above the hoof This 
finally broke and ran; little sores break on his right 
fore leg and on the right hind leg. At times he can 
scarcely walk on his foot. Heals up at times and 
then breaks again. Some said it was button farcy 
and I doctored for that. I am using crude carbolix 
aow. The mule is in fine shape and has been. 

The symptoms apparently indicate the presence 
of farcy, which is the ekin form of glanders, incur 
able, terribly contagious among horses and also 
communicable and fatal to man. In addition there 
ie “quittor” of the hoofhead, indicated by the 
‘ump and discharge, and that would need the atten 
tion of a graduate veterinarian. We should not 
feel justified in prescribing treatment. When 
tarcy or glanders is suspected it is the immediate 
duty of the owner or attending veterinarian to no 
tify the state veterinarian to make an examination 
If the disease is found prosent the animal has tc 
be destroyed, according to siate law, and the 
oremises cleansed, disinfected and whitewashed 
4 quarantine and frequent examination of exposed 
aorses then is enforced until the disease is known 
so have been stamped out. 

Salivation—I have a horse twelve years old 
which slobbers but only when he has a bit in his 
nouth. He eats well and teeth are good, and to all 
appearances he is in good health Is there a 
remedy for it?—C. R., Wash 

While the teeth appear to you to be tn good con- 
lition it would be well to have an examination 
made by a veterinary dentist, as sharp points or 
rreguiarities may cause the irritation and flow of 
saliva. The bit may be rough, or unnecessarily 
severe, or a check line too tight. Avoid such causes 
Drive with a straight bar bit covered with ‘smooth 
leather or rubber. If the trouble persists rinse the 
mouth twice daily with a solution of balf an ounce 
of alum in a quart of cold water 

Atrophy of Muscles—Horse, gelding, fuur years 


ad, got a bad sweeny in April on right side; blistered 
with a patent medicine, but don’t fill out. He has 
not been worked since he got the sweeny What 


thall I do to cure him? Can I work him while | 
ise medicine?—A. M., Minn 
The wasted (atrophied) muscles may be restored 


gradually if you stimulate flow of Mood to the | 


garts by hand rubbing and massage thoroughly 
applied three times a day. Each time try to pull 
she skin away from the bone. Each night rub the 
wasted parts with a mixture of one part each of 
turpentine and aqua ammonia and «ix parts of 
caw linseed oil. When the skin becomes quite 
severely irritated stop using the liniment for a 


ew days, but use it as soon as the skin has re 
overe The horse may be worked in a breast 
iar 

Swelling—-I have a cow that has a great swell 


og right in front of her udder. | am using liniment 
and alcohol but it has not helped 
he cow up to now.—J. F., Mont 
The ewelling may be either an abscess or a rup- 
ure If it is an abscess it will be found soft in | 
ype place where the skin has become thin, prob- 
ably hairless and ready to burst from pressure of | 
mus if itis a rupture it will be found possivle to 
anipulate the parts with the fingers so that the 
owel will return into the ab dominal cavity. Buch 
an abseess, or rupture might come from horning 
{f it # a rupture home treatment will not avail 
and even a graduate vi sterina rian may decide that 
it cannot be succeasfully operated upon. If it is an | 
absceas it should be opene< i. the pus evacuated, | 
the cavity well syringed with a two per cent solution 
of coal tar disinfectant and then packed once daily 


with oakum saturated with a mixture of equal | 
parts of turpentine and raw linse.d oil. Do not 
use the knife unless certain that a rupture is not 
present. Care must also be taken not to cut’a milk 


vein 
Chorea—Three year old colt 


coming four, is 


orampy in hind legs. Is there anything to be done | 
for it? Can only notice it when he steps from one | 
side to the other of his stall, or by turning _ 
around suddenly. Has never been worked hard « 
iriven over ten or tweive miles at a time, and | 


have always token good care of him, as he prom- i 
ised to be a valuable horse. Had influenza last | 
fall. If anything can be done let me know.—T. | 
F. B., Ohio. 

_Turn the colt out for a few months, but see that 
his 5oes are kept shortened up. He will ap aye 
If not he could be operated on for the 


get all right. 
rou ble 
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in Horse Training and Colt Breaking AB. 


World's Greatest System 
of Bereementhip 

Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
taken my regular course and found that ¢¢ does the work. 
Even ae have only one horse, it will pay you to master 
rfulsystem. The Beery Course ts 
lifetime's work as a tamer and trainer of horses. 
“The horse has never been foaled 
My record proves it 


Break a Coltin 
Double-Quick Time! 
You can do it by my simpie, 


a lifetime—enables you to practieal, -humanesystem.There 
master any horse—to tell the s alotof money in colt training. 
disposition of any horse at | Make $1,200 to $3,000 


Many of my graduates are 
making big money as profes- 
sional horse trainers at home or 
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traveling. 
eling and giving exhibitions. You 
have the same opportunity. 
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water cooled motor 
Goodrich clincher tires, and plate glass rain-vision double 
adjustable wind shield Pure stream line body. wide fore 
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won numerous endurance and hill 
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means real automobile luxury 
at the lowest possible price 


HE powerful METZ Roadster, 
fore-door form, is a masterpiece 
sign and construction. It is a giant in strength, 
dressed in an exterior of elegance and comfort 
—precisely the car you want, if you want the 
This new METZ model carries the oest equipment throughout, 


The Recognized High Class Car in the Low Price Class 
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FIFTY YEARS A CATTLE FEEDER 

As I have had a long experience in cattle 
feeding I buy the very best cattle I can 
buy in bulk (though 1 think yearlings of 
the same quality would do as well). 
place the cattle on the farm in October 
or November to take up the fall grass and 
the roughage of the farm, which consists 
of five hundred and eighty acres of good 
vrairie land. I then feed hight corn fodder 
- about two months; then commencing 
with broken corn and molasses feed for 
two or three weeks in order to bring them 
on full feed. I then feed six to eight months 
to make these cattle thick fat and I get 
the top of the market for this kind of 
cattle and I usually get good returns, 
although in this long period of time I have 
had four or five bad years. 

I remember selling good cattle one 
year at $4.1244 per hundred, feeders being 
bought that year at $3 to $3.50 but with 
no returns. Other years fair to good re- 
turns. My feeders usually weigh from 
950 to 1000 pounds, weighing at-the other 
end about 1600. 

It is a very important factor to buy 
these feeders of first class quality; if not, 
we will fall short when sold on the market. 
This year with fancy feeders at $8, corn 
at 60 cents per bushel will make a paying 
proposition next year. The farmers 
should use a great deal of caution on brin¢- 
ing these cattle on full feed of corn,as we 
have a good many bad results from this 
cause. ‘Take at least three weeks for this. 
When I use molasses feed I have no scour- 
ing, no foundered steers, besides they 
will make an extra gain; every steer will 
come up and eat at the same time. They 
drink more water and the animals will do 
better. The saving of corn with this 
feed will more than pay the cost of the 
molasses feed. One-third of a bushel of 
corn and six pounds of molasses per day 
to each steer is a full feed for cattle 
weighing 1000 pounds. The droppings 
from the cattle make good hog feed, say 
about two hogs to the steer. 

Now if my farmer friends will make a 
tabulated statement of cost of cattle, cost 
of hogs and cost of corn, they can tell very 
closely how they will come out at the other 
end. The feeders costing $8, hogs $7 to $8 
and selling these cattle next August at $12, 
hogs at $9, they can tell v closely how 
they will come out.—James Walker, Ill. 


WINTER CARE OF YOUNG HOGS 
Few hogs have proper bunks or bedding 
during winter months. I say this because 
we have been there ourselves, and several 
times have I cut cedar brush for bedding, 
not that we were out of straw and litter, 
but because the eartl: floor of their bunk 
had become soft mud and necessarily some- 
thing coarse had to be used to keep them 
out of it. After a few experiences like this 
in disagreeable weather I determined to 
have wood floors, concrete floors being im- 
practicable in movable bunks. Conse- 
uently I used old boards to make floors in 
the bunks, and I have found that it is better 
to have a good floor and a poor roof, than 
a good roof and a poor floor. With a 
wood floor, or concrete for that matter, 
little bedding is needed. 

We have tried the brood sow bunks for 
young hogs, and have found them far 
from satisfactory. The pigs steam and 
sweat and come out in the cold; as a con- 
sequence they contract colds and coughs, 
after rao most anything can be ex- 
pected. 

Roomy bunks with the south side open 
are much to be preferred, for the oung 
hogs need plenty of air, feed, drink and 
exercise, 

Coarse material like corn fodder is much 
preferred for bedding large or heavy hogs, 
for they grind out light bedding too fast. 
It is sometimes difficult to keep water be- 
fore the hogs in winter, as it freezes so 
badly, but hogs need plenty of water even 
in the dead of winter. (Hog waterers in 


which the water will not freeze can now be| 7 


obtained.—Editor.) 


I | most common being shorts, bran, 
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The growi ig needs an abundance of 
protein; oily is this true in winter | 
when no green stuff can be obtained. There 
are a number of forms of protein available, 


and cottonseed meal, though the latter is 
not recommended as a hog feed in a general 
way. Alfalfa and clover hays are also 
used quite often and are probably the 
cheapest available protein carriers, for so 
many raise them. k coal or charcoal 
and wood ashes with salt added is a very 
god conditioner and bone builder. 

‘oung hogs are not very likely to eat too 
much corn if they can get sufficient pro- 
tein, otherwise they can and will eat 
entirely too much corn, in which case the 
results of feeding will be far from satis- 
factory. 

Young hogs always relish slopin the win- 
ter time, warm slop especially, and with 
shorts added it makes a very well balanced 
ration with corn. Fat hogs need less bed- 
ding and can use the more dilapidated 
shacks in winter, if they have proper floors. 
The amount of fat on them makes them 
care less for the sudden changes of weather. 
It is no excuse, however, that because they 
seemingly do not suffer from the cold the 
are to 4 let lie out in the open in pan 
trash as they can find. 

Lice bother less in winter than summer, 
but are a constant menace to hogs. Our 
losses in feed in the past few years on ac- 
count of the presence of lice has amounted 
to considerable. Just now we are using a 
solution made of one gallon crude oil to 
which we add two ounces of crude car- 
bolic acid; we sprinkle this over the 
as they drink at the trough. They clim 
over one another and eeptty thorough! 
grease themselves, and this dope is death 
to lice. The cost is not prohibitive and 
some use it in the wallow; others apply it 
with a paint brush.—O. R. A., Ind 


SHEEP AS SOIL BUILDERS 
One of the best illustrations of the sheep’s 
ability to restore worn-out soil came to my 
notice a few years past in the corn belt of 
Illinois. Mr. C., an Englishman by birth, 
came to this country and purchased at a 
low cost a farm that was considered al- 
most worthless. Ithad at some early time 
been a prodoatre farm, “ t ot a 
stant cropping @ grain farmer no 
pears she fertility, it was not producing 
en ay and grain to pay expenses. 
Mr. C. had a foresight, however, and 
fenced the entire place —— divid- 
ing the one hundred and eighty acres into 
six fields of some thirty acres each. He 
then bought tunbundead good 
ewes of a standard mutton breed - 
ed his flock with the best pure bred rams 
he could afford to buy. first one or 
two years he was com to buy some 
feed, but as soon as the sheep began the 
fertilizer proposition in earnest over the 
entire farm, he soon was a seller of hay and 
in above that required for home use. 
he sheep also cleaned up all foul weeds 
and grass which had run riot over the en- 
tire place and made way for more profit- 
able c 
The farm in question was of very con- 
venient shape for his method of crop ro- 
tation. After he got his fielde under full 
crop, the rotation was as follows: First 
year corn, second year oats, third year 
winter wheat and grass seeding, fourth 
year meadow (second year’s stand) and 
sixth year pasture. You will notice that a 
cycle of the fields was completed every six 
years. Each year corn was planted upon 
pasture sod and the other crops each 
moved ahead one field. Gates opened di- 
rectly from the lane into each field and 
thereby the sheep could glean the fields 
after the crops were removed. The sheep 
were always at liberty to come to the 
sheep barn at their will —H. H. W. 
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All Trace of Hoé-Worms 
Disappeared After Feeding 
Merry War 
Powdered Lye 


“T have used MERRY WAR POWDERED 
LYE according to directions and will say 
that the results beyond 


preparation only twenty days 

we some of the same feed 

lot, and all trace of worms had disappeared. 

My herd of swine is now in far better con- 
dition than it ever was’’. 

fOriginal ietter on file in our office, Name and 

will be . emme upon application to us, 


E. Myers Lye Co. 
Merry War 
POWDERED Lye 


Contains 120 Feeds— 
enough to keep a hog well conditioned for 


feed dealers. I 
im case lots, 4 dozen cans, 
which we will ship it toyou direct, 
ag if your dealers won't supply you, 
ordering send us your dealers’ names. 


Don’t Take Chanc 
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free on poet Eberal offer over made. If not 
BELL RAZOR CO., Dept. 165 GENEVA, N.Y. 
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nated, cholera . Prices reasonable. Write 
FRED RUEBUSH :: SCIOTA. ILLINOIS 
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LAA SL, ‘ 
A GOOD PLACE FOR THE LANTERN 


Where the lantern is set down just 
any place while the stock is fed, the stalls 
cleaned and animals bedded, there is al- 
ways a chance for a fire. Sometimes one 
will set the lantern too close to the cow, 
when milking, and something unusual 
»xecurs. The cow is scared, a shoat runs in, 
and in its haste the lantern is overturned, 
and something follows. 

Now let us overcome all of these diffi- 
culties. If your stable is not arranged that 
you may a wire just in this position, 

t the idea. Put up a wire. ake a 

ook like the one illustrated, out of num- 
ber eight or nine wire. Bend the wire so 
that it will be impossible to remove the lan- 
tern by an ordinary jerk or sudden move- 
ment. See that the wire is not too close 
to the loft, or any hay, trash or dust ac- 
cumulation.—J. W. G. 


THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 
Continued from page 34 
the war and afterwards is sure to be en- 
hanced, with higher prices reigning not 
alone in this country but elsewhere. 
The Situation As Regards Hogs 

Fifty-two per cent of the world’s supply 
of hogs is in the United States and Ger. 
many. This country has sixty million and 
Germany twenty-one million. Austria 
has fourteen million. Europe will call 
loudly for American pork during the war. 
Alter peace comes, it is to be assumed the 
herds abroad will be restored quickly. 

Of the six hundred and thirty million 
sheep in the world, seventy-four per cent 
are in nine countries, Australia, Argentina, 
Russia, Turkey, the United States, British 
India, the United Kingdom, Uruguay and | 
New Zealand, in the order given. The use | 
of sheep for food purposes in the war area 
is not so t as to affect the world supply 
largely, though the tendency will be to in- 
crease the demand for mutton and hence 
keep up the prices. On the other hand, 
the demand for wool may fall off, though 
it is an interesting fact that wool prices 
thus far keep well up. The mills on the 
Continent use a big wool clip annually 
and the war may hurt the demand for 











wool by tending to close them down. 

George M. Rommel, chief of the division 
of animal husbandry of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, was asked to give his | 
views to the readers of Successful Farming 
on the effects of the war in Europe on the | 
live stock industry. Mr. Rommel spoke | 
first of horses. He predicted heavy Euro- 
pean demand for American horses not 
only through the war but for years after. 

“Tt is not merely that there is sure to be 
a demand for horses from Europe while 
the war lasts” said Mr. Rommel, “but that 
the demand will continue when peace is 
declared. Where will the nations which 
have been at war make up, when peace 
comes, for their tremendous losses in 
horses? My advice to the farmers of the 
United States is to keep good mares, do 
the farm work with them and breed them 
to good stallions.”’ 

Referring to the probable heavy demand 
for meat animals and meat and meat pro- 
ducts from Europe, continuing not only 
through the war but long afterwards, Mr. 
Rommel said: “If I were to give what I 
believe to be the best advice to farmers 
with respect to cattle, hogs and sheep, it 
would be this: Hang on the the females 
especially the young females, and buil 
up the herds.” 


Note—In our next issue Mr. Snure will give the | ~ 


opinion of agricultural experts regardin,, the effect 
f the European war on the price of wheat and 
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“Not the Cure But the Prevention of 


Hog Diseases, Is Your Big Problem.” 


Swine epidemics are constantl havoc in different 
parts of tee country. Beon hag bon J 


My message to is Prevention, and almost the whole 
secret of preven lies in ae See and sanitation. 
Keep your hogs toned up and from worms—keep the 


and runs clean and disinfected and 
trouble raising bealthy, weighty 


‘DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


Makes Steck Healthy and Expels Worms 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


ani ns, troughs 
you ‘ll bhatee very little 















Dr. Hess 
Destroys Germs—Deoderizes—Cures Skin Diseases oultry 
These two preparations are the result of my lifetime experience as a P 
doctor of veterinary science, a doctor of medicine and successful stock Pan-a-ce-a 
pinned Oc. Hess Stock a 4 T fH onteme na thriving con- 
make the ones healthy and expe worms, 
tonics to aid digestion and appetite; blood builders to enrichandtone up | A*plendid poultry tonicthat 
the blood; /axatives for regulating the bowels and vermifuges to expel fiod. It gives the moulting 
worms, 
Sanitation has been my constant message to you for many, many years, old quills, grow new feathers 
through the cultural press, as being an SSoctene necessity ‘or the i ieadeane eyez. 
prevention of disease, wp fs germant i 
Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant d disease germs, foul odors, and ---¥ a ° 
is an effective remedy for parasitic s' diseases. For cleansing hog- helps ¢ to use—a penny’'s 
ns, stables, Dates comeueae, sinks, drains, troughs, garbage cans, etc. worth is enough for 30 fowl 
t it in the hog w ep, Cpeietee Rqveune Me pouty houseo—a0e B per Sx. bs, 25c; 5 Ibs. 
wherever there are foul odors, filth, moe, scab, sheep ticks, mange, etc. ad 192.50, Except 
It is non-poisonous and non-irritating; always uniform in strength and | {m Canada and the far West, 
one gallon makes 75 to 100 gallons of solution. 
ga So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will Gag 
pat your animals in a thriving condition, Dr. Hess 
make the ones healthy 
prevent cure skin ailments keep r 
— lege ee sweet smelling— Kills lice 
have authorized my dealer in your fie Eee 2° qoutes ond oS 
town to you with enough for your and chicks with it, sprinkle 
asi AHF — | t-T-k Un the roots inthe cracks 
B® my dealer will refund your money. = LS 
The above dependable and scientific preparations are never peddied— worms, ete, slugs on rose 
= — by —_ dealers whom you know. I save you my m Ung top 1+ 
agon, team an velling expenses, as these s prove: Dr. Hess cans. ; 
Stock Tonic, 25-Ib, 60; sack, $5.00; smaller $ as ibe, fe Panede 
low as 50c (exceot fn Canada and the cnntsne West and foatkh De Se ee 
Hess Dio and Disinfectant is sold in pint bottles, quart and gallon cans, 


also in 
I have a book about Dr. 
ip and Disinfectant 


Hess Stock Tonic and Dr. H. 


that you may have for the asking. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 





Sane 


Ashland, Ohio 


THIS MIAN TELLS 


Louden Wl . 2.2 4c/ Med id Ld 
am LOUDEN CARRIERS 








you'll find the Louder Carriers 


for your new 
bow many cows 





will enable you to pick up the manure at each stall and convey it direct to the 
manure pit or to the spreader, without any hard lifting or pushing. A light pull on the 
hand chain will raise or lower the carrier to height desired, and it will stand firmly at 
any elevation, empty or loaded: has no trouble-making ratchets, brakes or clutches. Has 
the most powerful lifting gear of any carrier and moves easily on eigen oe gag 

how small or what kind of barn you e, 
No matter oe 


ved pay for themocivesover and everiniaber and tase caved. 


We will send you sketches and suggestions free, 
barn or remodeling your old 
one, if you will write us what size and kind 














ther farm crops.—Editor 
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ineludes also Stee! Stalls and 
lignment and Go-Right devi of a 
Pens, A’ 5 
balanced 4 d M Parti Barn 
Door lisngers, Hay Tools, Power Hoists, Ete. 
Write us for free illustrated 
. or see your dealer. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2704 Briggs Avenue Fairfield, towa 
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SHEEP AS CORN HUSKERS 


By GENE DAY 








N north-central Missouri is a bonanza 
sheep farm that is operated along lines 
of real profit. This farm feeds westefn 

and Mexican range sheep, yearlings and 
lambs being finished for market. The 
sheep are never kept on the farm long 
enough for shearing, the feeders being pur 
chased from the midde of August unt the 
latter part of November and marketed 
before regular spring work begins. The 
notable feature about this feeding pro- 
ject is that instead of using sclf-foeding 
devices the p essive owner of this place 
leases his neighbors’ corn fields and haw: 

in liberates his sheep where the animals 
can harvest the crop. 

During an open winter that is not 
severe it is possible to run the sheep in the 
corn fields untilearly in January, when they 
are in fine shape cither to go into the dry 
lot or to be directly curbed wate the mar- 
ket. The farmer who leases his corn field 
under this system receives about thirty- | all 
five or forty cents a bushel for the crop and 
he has to care for the sheep = the 
period that they are foraging on his land. 
A supply of drinking water is arranged for 
in the field so that a minimum of labor is 
necessary in handling several thousand of 
the animals. Often the farmer will also 
rent out a blue grass meadow that adjoins 
the corn field so that the sheep have the run 
of grass and corn at the same time. 

Tops the Market 

On the St. Louis market these sheep are 
always cordially received and their owner 
has topped the market more often than 
any other local feeder. In a word he has 
developed e standard of fat market sheep 
which satisfies all the demands of thetrade. 
The commission men and buyers know 
that when this feeder’s sheep arrive on the 
market they will be in first class condition 
and bloom. Accordingly, they are willing 
to pay the maximum prices. Standard- 
ize , sheep are those which were originally 
selected when they came from the range 
as ideal feeder specimens; subsequently 
they have been liberally fed so that they 
will fatten rapidly and cheaply. When 
they go on the market they approach the 
ideal of what finished lambs and yearlings 
should be. It is worth the effort to mar- 
ket standardized sheep as invariably they 
command top prices while their owner 
establishes a reputation as a feeder of high 
quality stock. Hence, there is always a 
keen demand for his fat sheep when they 
appear on the m: ket 

Range sheep are » pre ferably purchased 
on the Denver, Omaha, or Kansas City 
markets, so large numbers of animals of 
uniformity in age and weight can be se- 
cured, whereas difficulty obtains in these 
respects where the purchaser endeavors 
to buy out on the range. It is best to pur- 
chase light weight, good quality yearlings 
and lambs, as such animals in a finished 
condition are in most demand on the mar- 
ket. Ordinarily yearlings will weigh from 
sixty to seventy-five pounds apiece. Usual- 
ly there is a difference of about one dollar 
ft head in the price of these animals, 

ambs costing from three dollars and seven- 
ty-five cents to four dollars and fifty cents 
per head while yearlings cost from four 
dollars to five dollars per animal, depend- 





ent on — size, be a — oe 
eep are dip at centr 
mere, at a cost of from one and one-half 
to two cents per animal,so that thero is 
little danger of _ disease to the 
farm. The princ source of loss in 
feeders arises com the fact that some of 
the animals die from digestive disord 
the result of gorging ves with f 
or water. 
Must Learn to Eat Grain 
Of course range sheep are not accus- 
tomed to and the first problem of 
the feeder is to get the sheep onto concen- 
trated feed. e blue grass pasture and 
the corn field as well as plenty of suc- 
culent silage are of inestimable value in 


tee ce ein A ceed plan te lalio’ in the 
plan to follow in the 
corn field is to husk and shell several ears 


of corn and to break down the stalk so that 
Ge oe may en at thegrain. Gradu- 

= like the corn and soon 
they be leconstien their feed as they 
desire it. Sprinkling salt over the shelled 
corn is desirable, as range sheep are ac- 
customed to salt and relish it. ey will 
eat the corn with the salt and soon become 
used to the grain. Silage may be profit- 
ably fed where it is sprinkled with cotton- 
seed meal in order to accustom the feeders 
to concentrates. As a fall and winter feed, 
ensilage is valuable, as it provides an abun- 
dance of succulence and takes the place of | 
grass in the ration. However, it is unwise | 
to feed more than a pound or a pound and | 
one-half of silage per day to young sheep, 
as this nutrient Sindee aoowtlh rather than 
surplus flesh in the aamade. 

Whole oats are also of value in temper- 
ing feeder sheep. On the leading Missouri 
sheep farm the animals in the p aky lot re- 
ceive shelled corn, alfalfa, cowpea and 
clover hay as well as silage, oats and cot- 
ton seed meal. Economical substitution 
is practiced in compounding the ration and 
when one grain is cheap it is used in place 
of another of similar make-up that is hirh 
in price. The feeding game is continually 
a problem in chess—the farmer constantly 
has to figure out new moves that will re- 
sult most advantageously to his interests. 
The owner practices the trough method of 
feeding grain because it is less wasteful and 
there is less opportunity for the animals to 
stuff themselves. A lamb on full feed will 
daily consume from one to two eye of 
corn, one-half to one pound of oats, one 
pound of silage and as much clover, alfalfa 
or cowpea hay as the animal will clean up 
with a relish. It costs from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar per animal to feed these 
sheep up to market condition. A margin 
of about one dollar and twenty-five cents 
or one dollar and fifty cents is necessary in 
order that the feeder may realize a fair 
profit. In market bloom the yearlings 
weigh from eighty to eighty-five pounds, 
while the lambs weigh seventy to seventy- 
five pounds, 

This “show me” state farm raises the 
majority of the rough feed and quitg a bit 
of the grain that is fed. Annually from 
three to four hundred acres of corn, one 
hundred and fifty acres of clover and 
timothy, fifty acres of oats, and thirty-five 
to forty acres of cowpeas are grown. The 
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il Rid Your FREE 
Hogs of Lice 

Are your hogs lousy? Do they rub 
and scratch all the time? Are they 
thin and restless, with coarse hair 
and rough skin? 

Just write mo and I'll clean up those lice 
without its costing you one cent. I'll send 
you a Ilog-Joy Oiler with a six months’ sup- 


ply of Hog-Joy Oil. You just put it in your hog 
pen—and watch those suffering hogs go to it. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Kills Every Louse 


They will rub that wonderful vermin-killing 

oll all over their bodies. And every last louse 

and nit on them will be gone long before the 

Wdays. Then, if you don’t want to keep the 

So beep hr ter & at only kills the ‘lice ‘bat 
eep or it no 

keeps others a 
















OF SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 





em Loe a en tot 

our or waste the oil. Works eowail 4-4-4- 

ia = mmer. Five cents will keep a heats 
oy 


i 

ee soft and ny and mabe the 
Whats Se he cane sit pr ha cs 

y free. 0) 


p---=- MAIL THIS NOW!----~ 
H. L. IDE, President Hog-Joy Co. 
423 N. Fifth Si. Springfield, M1. 
Please send me details of your offer to rid 
my hogs of lice free. This does not obii- 
gate me, 


Name 
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SE THE HORSE -THE-HORSE 


“BOOK 
FREE 


W: ORIGINATED the plan of treating horses 
Wiese Signed Contract-Dond to Return 
Money if y fails on Ringbone—T horo- 
[igsror tendon di ANY—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
oot or Tendon disease. It is the humanetreatment. 
Our Charges for Treatment ARE MODER- 
ATE, BUT r WRITE and > will send our “SAVE- 
THE-HORSE-BOOK”’—it is the Quint-Essence 
and last word of UP-TO-DATE knowledge and 
mony on ALL LAMENESS. We also send 
ple Contract and ADVICE—ALL FREE (to 
Ilorse Owners and Managers—Only). Address 
TROY CO.,36 Commerce 


Fy gedit Soup ene Bute hota WITH CON- ¢ 
orwe send by Parcel Post or Express Paid, 


St., New 





















meeR rst mand eee rite BLUINE 
305 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass 


FORD T TWO COMPRESSION STARTER 


Pe ee ree i * cheeder. 
SANDBO BO STARTER CO., ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed 
to be just as represented. 
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corn will average from fifty to eighty 
bushels per acre, the hay from three quar- 
ters of a ton to three tons, the oats thirty- 
five bushels, while the cowpeas and alfalfa 
will yield from two to five tons of forage 
per acre. Practically two-thirds of all the 
sheep that are fed on this place are run on 
leased corn fields for a short or long period, 
dependent on their ripeness and bloom. 
The animals are run in the open under 
range conditions as much as possible. 
Well bedded, open end sheds are available, 
as well as a iat double-decked sheep 
barn wherein the animals can find shelter 
during wet and damp weather. Sheep 
can stand cold and heat but they readily 
succumb before the evils of wet weather. 
More corn belt farmers should main- 
tain sheep on their farms. Feeder sheep, 
as is shown in the foregoing discussion, re- 
quire little attention. They wax fat on 
pasturage and stubble grain fields that 
would not support other live stock. In 
addition to yielding a good income to the 
farm when they are sold, they materially 
assist in replenishing the soil’s store of 
lant food during their residence on the 
arm. A flock of good ager Beye s 
although it requires more care t the 
feeders, is a praiseworthy asset of any 
farm. As industrious wage earners the 
flock of sheep strikingly demonstrate their 
adaptability to general farm conditions. 








GOATS AS WEED DESTROYERS. 


Angora goats are proving to be the best 
kind of weed eradicators in this section of 
the country. They are gaining a reputa- 
tion that may soon be such that every 
farmer will have his goat weed destroyers 
—thus having clean fields and fence corn- 
ers. 
One of the most notable and complete 
jobs of brushing and sprouting that has 

n done in these parts this summer was 
on the Baker & Coble farm. These men 
have been busy improving their farm for 
the last couple of years and for a long time 
faced the problem of cleaning out the fence 
rows that were crammed full of weeds, be- 
sides dense undergrowth in the fields and 
weeds, They figured on how this big job 
could be done at the least expense. 

Having heard that goats had been suc- 
cessfully used in other countries to eat out 
the undesirable growths they concluded to 
try out the plan and early in the season 
purchased a drove of 250 goats. It has 
proved a good guess. The fence rows are 
clean and the underbrush and trees are 
trimmed up as high as a man’s head, with 
not a cent of expense, except a little salt 
and the bother of keeping water for the 
goats to drink while they played the role 
of the “‘willing worker.” 

The little animals seemed to thrive well 
throughout the summer, no disease at- 
tacking them, and the only fatality that 
occurred was when one “Billy” got too 
frisky and, bounding up on top of a 
threshing machine standing in the field, did 
not negotiate properly the slippery foun- 
dation on which he wes alighting and 
slipped off, breaking his neck. 

Quite a clip of mohair will be made from 
these goats also. Two or three pounds of 
mohair to the head is expected and 
it will bring close to thirty-five cents 
a pound on the market. Their flesh also 
is said to be supplanting mutton in some 
places, and it is reported that many people 
are almost daily devouring goat meat, 
thinking they have a juicy piece of mut- 
ton.—L. E. P., Ind, 

The twelve issues of Succesaful Farming 
received in a year and the annual index 
make a large volume of useful information 
i» farm and home topics. If you have 
iot been saving your papers, get one of 
uur binders and begin with the January 
issue. We furnish these binders at just 
what they cost us, which is sixty cents. 
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It is a mild and 
soothing, cooling, healing and 
lame muscies Or tendons. ys pain 
Reduces swelling and soft bunches. In 


the germs and causes a health 


Fistula, Quittor, Sores, Lacerations, Bruises. 


to remove Bursal Enlargements, 
Swollen Glands, Infiltrated Parts, 





Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, 
Tendon, Capped Hock, Shoe Boil, 
Curb,Splint, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
are promptly reduced with 


ABSORBINE 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT e: 


leasant remedy to use—does not stain or leave a greasy resiuue. 
werfully penetrating—stregthening and invigorating to tired, 
romptly and takes out soreness and inflammation, 
dition it is a safe and harmless 


Antiseptic and Germicide 


A > to an open sore, wire cut or wound, it not only makes the part aseptically clean, but 
k: healing—non-destructive of tissue. 


Absorbine does not blister or remove the hair and horse can be used. 


USE ABSORBINE 


Spavins, Thoro 
ickened Tissues, 
Painful Swellings and Affections; to reduce any Strain or Lameness; to repair Strained, Ruptured 
Tendons, Ligaments or Muscles; to strengthen any part that needs it. 
Absorbine, $2.00 « bottle at druggists, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
Write me about any special case on which you would like advice. 
GET THE GENUINE—Manufactured only by 


W.F.YOUNG,P.D.F.,95 TempleSt., Springfield,Mass. 


Wind Puff, Bowed 





It is 


Effective in Poll Evil, 


ins, Puffs, Shoe Boils, Capped Hocks, 
heumatic Deposits, Enlarged Veins, 


Send for Free Horse Book. 
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“NO MORE HOG CHOLERA FOR ME 


1 EAT COOKED FOOD’ 


ee Just Hog Talk—however hogs don’t want cholera, 
worms or disease—but the health that comes 
from good, clean, wholesome food. 
SHOULD GET 


Every farmer who raises hogs—you—absolutely 
needs to know the whole story—needs our free 
booklet *“‘The Undigested Toxines—The 
Science of Feeding.’* 
It tells the whole truth about raw and cooked foods—bhow / SMihapp 
to prevent bog cholera, worms and other diseases in ani- 
poultry bealtby—new thoughsu—old / 
Puts Dollars in Your Pockets ORs | 
Send for a booklet TODAY—tomorrow you may forget, fhe... 


HEESEN BROS. & CO., Box 37 


YOU 










keep hogs, cows, sheep and 
metbods— 


Tecumseh, Mich, Cy 





















145 Conkey Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio! 


CHEAP LAND 


iw A 


Paradise for Hogs, Cattle and Fruit 


The Ozarks in Central and Southern Missour! 
and Northern Arkansus is great 
al A mild and climate 


natural resources. tful ¥ 
The are hogs, tie and all kinds of fruit 
—Straw cantalou peaches and apples 
ong25 00 10 $40 00 marek of hogs ve Boe i 
25. . ve 

from an acre of the mast, and the land could have 
been purchased for $15.00 to $25.00. 

I have a number of emall and large tracts in the 
very best part of this country that I will sell at a 
bargain. All questions you desire to ask will be an- 


nd @ hospi- 
table home, with good meals and bed, will be at 
your d while you explore the country. 


lowaFarm & Investment Co. 3° Gost" 


* Des Boines, lowe 

















Steel Shoe Bock ‘°° 
1 Pair Outiasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leathers FREE 


Day Try-on 


Saves 20! 


“Steele” Licht, Springy 


Waterproof, W 
mer-- Leather 
FREE K tells how 
days and 

Shee 





—_— CO See 
SWEET CLOVER SEED—The true white blooming 





variety. (Melilotus Alba). Write for free sample of new 
crop seed and latest prices. Heary Field, Shenandoah, lows 


Piease take the trouble to mention 
Successful Farming’s guarantee. 
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COOPERATIVE STOCK BREEDING 


Its Effect Upon the Live Stock of a Community 


By W. K. MILTON 





P among the 
| [oe 

lands and lux- 
uriant meadows of 
Southwestern New 
York is a commun- 
ity of one hundred 
and twenty breed- 
ers of dairy cattle 
who seem to be 
twenty years ahead 
of the majority of 
stock breeders. 
These men of wis- 
dom and business 
foresight have tak- 
en advantage of the 
many oO portunities 
afforded those who 
are shrewd enough 
to work together 
with one breed and 
have organized the 
Southwestern New 





na ery After this was ac- 
: complished the next 
problem was to get 
them interested in- 
dividually or joint- 
ly in the purchase 
of superior bulls 
with creditable ad- 
vanced al 
igrees, and the 
sistent culling of 
the cows, according 
to the information 
given by the seven- 
ay and semi-offi- 
cial yearly tests. It 
has required con- 
siderable patience 
and hard work to 
induce dairymen in 
certain neighbor- 
hoods to work to- 
her in harmony, 
ut now that they 





York Holstein- are inning to see 
Friesian Breeder’s Strong evidence of continued prosperity and a fertile farm. the vantages of 
friendly rivalry and 


association, 

Held together by an efficient central organization, working 
toward the same end, the iinprovement of the one breed, the 
have gone out and purchased some of the best sires of the breed. 
Better still, when one man cannot af-ord to make an investment 
in the kind of sire needed to improve his herd two or more men 
join together and make the purchase, and when the sire can no 
icaaed be used to advantage on one farm he need not be sold 
to some other community where his valve will be unknown, but 
exchanged with some other members of the association, who will 
use him to further his work of improvement and add thousands 
of dollars to the value of other herds in the community. Very 
few of the famous sires of the breed have had the opportunity 
to do the good work they were capable of doing had they been 
mated with more of the best females of the breed. Not so with 
the sire whose services are available in a community where 
many men have excellent females to mate with him. Then, too, 
many times the breeder discovers that he has made a scrious 
mistake in parting too hastily with a sire whose daughters have 
made big records. If the old sire still remains in a community 
he is safe, for he can usually buy him back or arrange for his 
services with a few of his best cows. If different breeds and 
types can be localized the greatest advances will be made, for 
there can be a ready interchange of animals of the desired type 
and, what is of equal importance, an interchange of ideas among 
breeders. Such cooperative breeding will aid in developing a 
uniformly high type of animals instead of a few excellent pro- 
ducers and a larger number that are indifferent in character, 
as is now largely the case. 

Improve Both Crades and Pure Breds 

Not only is the average of the pure bred herds in the whole 
community improved, but the tendency is to stimulate an im- 
proverment in the grade herds. The demand for cows for milk 

roducing purposes is constantly increasing and the attention of 

Sewers is naturally attracted to communities that are specializ- 
ing in one breed or type. This demand for heavy milking cows 
affords an outlet for grade cows and those that fail to come up to 
ithe requirements in the registered herd. With such a market 
available many farmers are encouraged to invest in pure bred 
eires and undertake the improvement of their grade herds. 

The success of the organization is due largely to the labor 
and untiring efforte of ite president, James Phelan. Beginning 
in a modest way about fifteen years ago Mr. Phelan succeeded in 


developing one of the best herds of Holstein-h riesian cattle in 
the country, and his judgment as a breeder and organizer of men 
is respected by every member of the association. . Through his 
entlusiasm for the black and white breed and logical arguments 
he has interested practical dairymen, business men and bankers 


in working as one big family for che upbuilding of the dairy 
industry in this part of the state. 
Its Scope and Function 

In a recent interview regarding the scope and function of the 
association he said: ‘The fundamentai object of our breeder’s 
association is to promote the breeding and improvement of Hol- 
stein -Friesian cattle and to aid our members in buying, breeding 
and selling high class animals. At the beginning many of our 
members owned large herds of registered cows that were being 
kept principally for milk production, very little attention being 
devoted to the breeding end of the business. Our first problem 
war to get them interested in the official testing workin order 
to determine the ability of their cows to produce milk and butter. 


team work they are laying aside petty jealousy and old famil 
peers and becoming the best of friends and partners. 

ave in mind one rather peculiar case where two neighbors had 
been unfriendly for years until they were brought together b 
their breeding interests. Today 7 are the best of frienda 
and have recently purchased jointly one of the best bulls of 
the breed. In our organizatioh we have millionaire farmers, 
bankers and plain farmers like myself, and it is perhaps need- 
less for*me to add that the bringing of these men bapether ona 
common level at our meetings is of great benefit to all concerned. 
In no other line of business can the farmer gain the friendship 
and the cooperation of these big men of affairs as through the 
breeding of registered stock. 

“Our quarterly meetings are a great educational force and 
serve to bring science to our farms through discussion of our 
problems and comparing results. It is associated effort that 
moves the cause along and the more we have of it the better. 
It certainly is a great advantage to get together and discuss 
questions confronting the business. The two things necessary 
for the uplifting of the business are improved cattle and more 
intelligent selection. Experience has proven that neither of 
these objects is likcly to be attained by the miscellaneous use of 
improved animals by individual dairymen working alone. Such 
a use serves to introduce a breed to the attention of the dairy- 
man, but it does not explain forcibly how his profits ar be 
increased by the use of the breed upon his farm. Unless the 
leading breeds are used by whole communities instead of scat- 
tered individuals their maximum value cannot be realized. 
Every community must agree, if possible, upon the breeding of 
one kind of cattle, and take steps to secure better animals and 
maintain their purity by more systematic selection under local 
conditions. -This will.insure better cows, more uniform quality 
-_. higher prices for both surplus breeding stock and dairy 
prox ucts. 

Helps to Sell Stock 

“And last, but not least, comes the problem of disposing of 
our surplus breeding stock. Surplus stock is sure to accumulate 
from time to time and each breeder cannot afford to go to the 
expense of holding a separate sale or conducting an extensive 
advertising campaign. We have met this problem by gathering 
together all of our sale stock and holding one mammoth sale. 
This sale is extensively advertised in different parts of the 
country and buyers are attracted from various parts of the 
country. Through our combined offerings we aim to make it an 
inducement for buyers to come from hundreds of miles. Quite 
naturally buyers from a distance seek the better class of animals 
and are willing to pay liberal prices for those that come up to 
their set standard. ‘*If’a man knows that he can take a train for 
our sale and while here visit more than one hundred herds he 
is much more likely to take the trip than were he to go to the 
time and expense necessary to visit that many herds scattered 
through a number of different states. By combining our offer- 
ings and our advertising we are in a position to get far better 
service from the various publications and our copy is written 
by a man who knows better what to say than a man who has 
had no previous experience in the advertising business. Still 
another factor regarding this community breeding is the fact 
that many of the buyers are gathering together carload lots and 
consequently prefer to visit a community where they can obtain 
the required number without buying a few animals in a place.” 
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What This Car Did 


[ts Beginning 


This HUDSON Six-40 was started in 1910. It took three 
to work out the first model. It has taken four years 
bo penton the refinements shown for 1915. 

e car was conceived by Howard E. Coffin, the great 
HUDSON desi His aim was to embody here his final 
conception of the ideal new-day Six. 

This HUDSON Six-40 was designed as the culmination 
And 47 engineers, the whole HUDSON staff, worked with 
Mr. Coffin on it. 


The Big Revisions 


These men, in this car, have revised in some great ways 
the old-time motor car standards. 

One is in weight. Cars of this capacity used to — 
4000 pounds. is HUDSON Six-40 weighs 2890 pounds. 
This enormous saving has been made by eliminati crude- 
ness. All up-to-date cars have been lightened now, but this 
is the lightest 7-seat car that’s built. 

Another t advance is in fuel economy. A new-type 
motor in this car has reduced operative cost about 30 per 


They took part by detail by detail, and brought 
them to perfection. Suc) &h cee oe se 
ability, devoted four years to these things. Their finished 
product, our 1915 model, is the most attractive car you’ll 


see, 
Thus, in big things and little, we have tried to fulfill here 
your every ideal in a car. 


This HUDSON Six-40 now rules the high-class field. It 
outsells any car with a price above $1200. Yet the demand 
is just beginning. Not one man in ten who should own 
this car has yet seen it, 

We urge you to see it now. For a year we have been 
constantly oversold. Now, for the first time, we tell you of 
this car with the promise that you can get it. Go now and 
"Lice wie Seereuindin $1550f.0.b. 

aeton, with two extra disap ing seats, $1550 f. o. 
Detroit. Canadian price, $2101. 0. b. Detroit, Duty Paid. 
HUDSON dealers are everywhere. 
New catalog on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


8347 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 


cent. . . . . 
Another is in price. The chief aim 


over-tax was price. 


new-model price of $1550 marks a 
among quality cars. 





By sheer efficiency, the price of the first 
model was brought to $1750. This year, by a 
trebled output, we reduced it $200 more. The 


Other Refinements 


They made this car a beauty. They made 
it luxurious. They devised for it comforts and 
conveniences never seen in cars before, 


in this car was the 


ending of over-tax. And, in the high-grade field, the main 
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HUDSON Six-40—$1550 
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BACTERIA—GOOD AND BAD 

Bacteria are the dairymen’s best friends 
and his worst. enemies for, like Indians, 
some of them are good and some are bad. 
The knowledge of bacterial growth has 
become a matter of great utility as applied 
to the dairy industry and how to encour- 
age and develop the growth of the friendly 
bacteria, and at the same time to discour- 
age and prevent the development of the 
undesirable ones, are important parts of 
the dairymen’s educational equipment. 

We are informed by bacteriologists that 
germ development in milk is very rapid. 
First, there are a hundred germs, then two 
hundred, then four hundred, later eight 
hundred and so on in geometrical progres- 
sion, doubling their number several times 
an hour. A temperature of fifty degrees 
is very favorable to their growth, but they 
scarcely develop at all under forty-five de- 
grees. Therefore, if the milkman wants to 
prevent the growth of. either good or bad 
bacteria, he must keep his milk below 
forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

The ripening and curing of cream are 
caused by the developmert of the bacteria 
or germs of ferment, and these are the 
dairyman’s friends for they help him to 
produce a good grade of butter when he 
churns. There comes a time when enough 
bacteria have developed to make the 
cream just right for churning; at this time 
more would be too many and less would 
not be enough. For this reason it is best 
to keep all the cream sweet until enough 
for a churning has accumulated and then 
allow the bacteria to work on the whole 
mass at once. Bacteria six hours old, 
twelve hours old and a day old will not 
mix together well. Generally the bacteria 
start to work in cream before they are 
wanted, but sometimes they are rather slow 
at starting. In this case fermentation can 
be begun by mixing a small amountof milk, 
cream or buttermilk in which the bacteria 
are at work, with the sweet cream and 








soon a veritable army of them are at work 
and the churning can be done as soon as 
e iment and experience directs. 
Indecirable bacteria are but another 
name for filth and where they get a start 
on the dairyman it is impossible for him 
to produce a prime product. They impart 
bad odors and unpleasant tastes to the 
cream and butter, and cause disease and 
death to humans who consume infected 
products. Though too small to be seen b 
the naked eye, the work of these filt 
germs soon mes apparent. They 
thrive in poorly kept barns and on un- 
clean cows. The abound in darkened 
stables for sunlight is their worst foe. 
They drop into the milk pail by the thou- 
sands, from the milkman’s un 
hands and milk cows’ dirty udders. The 
dairyman has to fight them on all sides 
and a few of them persist in getting into 
the milk in spite of every precaution. To 
yrevent their development the first and 
fast rule is cleanliness, and the watchward 
is sanitation. 

Humanity would have a hard time to 
get along if it were not for the good bac- 
teria, for there are numerous others be- 
sides the ones which cause the cream to 
ripen, all of which contribute largely to 
the good of mankind. We have no need, 
however, for the others, and the more we 
can do to discourage their development 
the better off we are. 


OPERATING bi aes SEPARA- 
TOR 


To get the most efficient work out of 
the dairy separator requires a great deal 
of skill and careful attention to all the 
little details which go to make up the 
general separating operation. 

One of the first requirements is that the 
machine be placed in the proper location, 
that all the working parts be carefully ad- 
justed, oiled and kept in repair, and that 
the manufacturer’s instructions be carried 








out to the letter. The machine should be 
tho: y cleaned after each separation 
as 8 particles of dirt or milk left in one 
of the important parts may partially clog 
the cream or skim milk outlet, resulting 
in cream of a different grade than that de- 
sired and the loss of much fat in the skim 
milk. The separator is the hardest of all 
the milking utensils to keep in a clean, 
sweet and sanitary condition. The common 
practice of merely flushing the machine 
with water after the night’s milking is 
separated is to be condemned. It is just 
as necessary to wash it carefully after 
each milking as it is to wash it at any time. 
The person to whom the care and manage- 
ment of the dairy separator is entrusted 
should be enough of a mechanic to keep 
all the in the best working order, to 
carefully regulate thespeed of the machine, 
to properly adjust the cream screw and to 
kcep 4 steady supply of milk flowing into 
the machine. He must see that the ma- 
chine :ets level and on a firm foundation, 
that it is kept in the cleanest possible con- 
tition and that the milk is run through 
as quickly as possible after it comes from 
the cows. Under these conditions any of 
the standard makes of dairy separators 
will do almost _— po —_ = 
ordinary herd of cows will pay for itse 
within a year because of the thoroughness 
with which the butter-fat is removed from 
the milk. 


More cows will be fed on silage this 
winter than ever before. 


You take absolutely no risk in dealing 
with our advertisers, for Successful Farm- 
ing guarantees to refund to you in full for 
any loss which might occur if an adver- 
tiser proves dishonest. We do not en- 
courage complaints over trifling matters of 
delay, ete., but we wait you te be able to 
deal with our advertisers with confidence, 
pleasure and profit. 
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TESTING GRAIN MIXTURES 

The feeder of cows often wishes to de- 
termine which is the better of two grain 
mixtures. This cannot be done on a hit- 
and-miss plan, first trying one combination 
of feeds for a little while and then shifting 
to another. Some definite method must be 
followed. 

I find that the best way to test out 
grain mixtures is to divide the entire herd , 
mto two A ages or, if such a division is not Y ar? 
practicable, to pick out from six to eight Z 
cows from the herd, putting three or four 
in each group. I arrange the groups so 
that they will be as near! of time 
aible in age, weight, lengt. 
calving and yiel of milk 
number the groups I n Rand yd wl the 












Time and again I have. 
proved the value of SAL-VET for 

all stock—Hogs, Sheep, Horses 
LP and Cattle. I will prove to you 
' S—) its value as a worm destroyer 1 Ye 

and stock conditioner. I don’t : 
want a penny down—simply feed SAL-VET 60 
days at my risk — then pay if I have made 
my claims. I don’t want a cent until you have 
_ fed SAL-VET and seen with your own eyes 
what it will do for your stock — how it will make them 
thrifty, sleek, healthy and less liable to disease. 





























H, A. Bennett, Baxter, Ga., “Thave been Greenville, O., 

grain mixtures A and B feeding SAL-VET to my horse and hoga. Ev wan — Teed & MLVET toe 
Now feed mixture A to group I for a] Ml gexctinee ate fect wcregetintenernd, | Eartotnoss when {es feed 
- 4 - ‘of mai am not aa 
three weeks period and mixture B to group any of the SAL-VET for quitee w -ile, but Tecon | experienced feeder, but at the 
Il for the same length of time. At the end the start were looking so much better than the | VET. these hogs 2 space an 
others. Now they are all taking it and al! of —— ain of pounds 

of the three weeks change the feeds so that them are in fine, thrifty condition.” per day,” 


group I shall receive mixture B and group 
If mixture A. Continue this feeding for 
another three weeks, at the end of which 
change the groups again so that they shall 
receive the samme mixture as for the first 
period. During the entire nine weeks feed 
the grain in the same definite proportion to 
milk yield in the case of one group as in 


that of the other. Allow the cows to have —is not a feed, but a medicated salt iat 
all the roughage they will eat without rids all farm animals of blood-sucking, dis- 

showing an undue gain in weight, noting ease-breeding worms—makes stock rive 
trom day to da e amounts eaten, for faster, look better, act better. Animals in healthy con- 
the effect that the grain has on the brits ’s dition are mucb less liable to disease, than when “worm- 
desire for roughage ig important, especially | Mf infested” and run-down. Try SAL-VET at my risk— 


when the roughage : 8 are high pri 
Above all keep an accurate re- let me prove its value on your stock or no pay. 


cord of the amount of milk produced dur- 

ing the experimental feeding period. At Send No Money—Just the Coupon 
the end of the nine weeks disregard the 

week at the beginning of the period, since Tell me how many head of stock you have, and I'll 
it takes nearly a week for a group of cows ship you enough SAL-VET to last your stock for 60 days. 
to become used to a feed and to get into Simply pay the freight charges on arrival, feed as 
condition to do the best work when it is directed. At the end of 60 days report results, It SAL- 
fed to them. We now have figures show- VET does not do all I claim, I'll cancel 
ing the production of one group of cows LOOK FOR the charge — you won’t owe me a penny. 
fed for three two-week periods on mix-|{ THIS LABEL SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 















































tures A, B and A in the order named. 
Another set of figures shows the production Lue $. R. FEIL co., Mfg. Chemists tee Py 
of a group of cows for the same length of CLEVELAND OHIO o. oor” Pie, 
time fed on mixtures B, A wale their < 
respective order, The other influencing ~~ ne F 

factors throughout the feed test have been ces 198 Pounce. —y- 

the same, with exception, perhaps, of the|] ,, aj sa-vET | E=E=: 50 Doane: eee ai 

roughage, which may have been slightly | | packages. Don’t No orders filled for less than 40 lbs. on thie Se , 

increased or decreased from day to day.|| be deceived by | {trislofier. Never sold in bulk; only in rs ox oo 











With these figures at hand it is a simple | { tations. Ehlemente fer.@) dese’ foal gee Sa re 
' ia Re “ . 
matter to determine the better feed. If ann’ ht al ——_ searemons | ® ¢ Lap. .* ef Z, 
the higher average production from group | § Get the original borse or head of cattle, as near SE 
| has been obtained during the first and | |. genuine SAL- ete Ae pe thout breal- a 7 oF fe . fe oY F 





third periods, with a drop in milk flow 
during the second period, it is readily ap- 
parent that for group { mixture A has | 
done the better work. . Now, if group LI 
shows the higher production during the | 
middle period with the low production on 
beth sides, there is no question but that A | 
is the better mixture. If, on the other 
hand, the high production for group I is 








Would You Accept This 
$50 SCHOLARSHIP FREE? 
Learn “Automobile Science” in 6 Weeks 


d > 2 Your hig foture is ready for the momen quali 
luring the center period, with group Il ous big 8 ¥. pibomen pir. Wena ty a9 on m cto Expert. Pat aed 


: loing tae better work during i eve the largest of 1.8 kind ww bey y all the world. By our ent a ted acts ; g.eyetem 9 
ast periods, mixture as proved taz bet- master entire auto science in 6 w you cap take ail the me you wish at bo extra 
ter. If there ia no difference during the | i ee 


several oe the mixture costing the $75 t to >» $300 Month Selery ov Profits Prom PN YOU CAN 
u oe ig wot fh 








































1ess per hundred pounds is the one to use, 
unless it has a bad effect on the cow’s ite fen whem. they, go into Business fo for 
system.—A. E. V. 


There is no place in the dairy herd for a 
bull that is not a pure bred of one of the 
recognized dairy breeds. 







Unclean flanks and udders are the most " - 
canentanen anamaia i aenidaieetaniaane, Our advertisements are guaranteed to be just as represented. 
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IMPROVING COMMON STOCK'! 


By A. E. VANDERVORT 





HEN developing the dairy herd 
from common stock, it is not nec- 
essary to go to great expense, 

but a few years are necessary in which to 
accompli 
called for will to some extent be dependent 
upon the character of the stock, that is, 
the foundation stock, at the outset, and to 
some extent upon the closeness of oy 
or selection practiced. A fine dairy he 
may be built up in two or three generations 
of correct breeding. In other instances a 
longer time may be required, but it should 
not require more than four or five gener- 
ations of proper breeding in any ee ow to 
effect the changes sought. A great c 

in the line of improvement desired should 
result from the first cross made. 

Begin with such females as can be had 
conveniently without greater cost than 
may be termed common prices. Give the 
preference to those that have indications 
of a reasonable amount of milk giving 
capacity. Mate these with a good pure 
bred sire of one of the dairy breeds with 
the proper form and breeding. Retain all 
the female progeny for future breeding, 
that have been found to possess milking 
characters in a high degree. Discard those 
of the opposite class as soon as their de- 
ficiency becomes known. Continue the 
same line of breeding until the excellence 
sovght has been reached or, at least, con- 
tinixve it until the standard of milk giving 
in the cows has come up to an average of 
the herd from which the sires have 
chosen. 

In one sense it would be correct to say 
that a good dairy herd may be built up 
from any class of females that are sound 
and healthy. While that is true, it is also 
true that to begin such a change on high 
grades of beef foundation will take a longer 
time than if the foundation were common 
females of mixed breeding, but already 
possessed of milk giving qualities in a con- 
sidersble degree. Mixed breeding is not 
detrimental in such a case. 

Selecting the Cow 

In selecting the dairy cow, first look for 
@ cow with a large, long and capacious 
barrel, open and rather widely spaced ribs, 
which should spring well downward. 
Second, look for evidence of refinement as 
seen in a head inclining to a long and slim 
neck, crops somewhat sharp, and the limbs 
inclining to fine. Third, look for evidences 
of good milk giving capacity. Fourth, look 
for evidences of stamina as indicated by 
good width through the lower part of the 
chest, by an active carriage and a bright, 
fulleye. Fifth, prefer the cow that has a 
nice, soft handling hide and silky coat, and 
one with good milk veins. 

Choose a sire from any dairy breed which 
may be preferred. The straight dairy 
breeds that stand in the front in this coun- 
try are Holstein, Ayrshire, Jersey and 
Guernsey. There are a few other good 
dairy breeds, but these four are the oldest 
of all. The choice being made, don’t 
change the breed from which the sire is 
chosen, and exercise great care in choosing 
the sire. The individual points of a goc 
dairy sire cannot be given in detail here, 
but two of these will be mentioned, because 
they are in a sense indispensable. The 
first is the evidence of much stamina and 


lish this. The amount of time/4q 


d | scours and perhaps death. 
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Cream Separators 


Make Fall and Winter 
Dairying MoreProfitable 


ERE are special advantages in using 
a good cream separator during the 
fall and winter months. 

The milk from cows long in lactation is 
hardest to cream,—and likewise hardest to 
separate with an inferior separator. 

Moreover, cream and butter prices are 
highest, so that the waste of gravity setting 
or @ poor separator counts for most. 

Then there's the sweet, warm skim-milk 
for stoc: feeding, alone worth the cost of 
a separator in cold weather. 

There is surely no reason to delay the 
purchase of a separator or to continue the 
use of an inferior one. 


























bull should be examined. The more good 
performers in the ancestry the better. 
G an! peng oes on the part of the an- 
cestral dams means the giving of large 
uantities of milk + non quality and 
sistence in milk giving for a lo i 

The successive sires auld be chosen 
from the same breed. If chosen from an- 
other breed, disturbing factors are inevi- 
table. This may not 
first, but will be later. 
likely to result cannot be explain here. 
By adhering to the same line of breeding 
the improvement should be rapid and con- 
tinuous, at least for several generations, but 
the improvement will be noticeable with 





You can’t afford to 


each succeeding generation. walt'ent:] nest epsing. 
Have a Standard Let the DeLaval start 

No matter what the line of breeding, saving cream for you 
where a hi in dairy qualities right now and it will 


earn itscost by spréag. 
See the nearest 
De Laval agent at 
once, or if you do 
not know him, write 
. us direct for any de- 
sired information. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


boouling cae di ing with every gener- 
ation. Evidences of physical inferiority 
are sometimes so apparent at birth that the 
decision to di such specimens may be 
made forthwith. As soon as it is known 
that the animals fall below the standard, 
the eye should not pity nor the hand — 
They should be sent to the butchers by a 
short cut at the earliest possible moment. 

Every man will, of course, set his own 
standard. If he fails to set a standard he 
is not likely to reach high attainment in 
his work. No breed of dairy cattle or their 
grades should yield less than six thousand 
ounds of milk per year—old and young. 
This is probably more than the amount 

roduced by the average herd in the 

"The animals th be 

e animals thus grown must be proper- 

ly fed to have them grow into high type 

pat Rey | must be and such = 

as will keep them in a snappy at y 

condition until maturity is reached. They 

— not be made fat, nor should they be 
ean. 

The system outlined above has been 
carried out by the writer. From a herd of 
common cows from which $58 worth of 
milk a year per cow was sold, by using a 

ure bred sire and by careful selection I 
— a herd of grades from which $137 
worth of milk a cow per year was sold and 
they are getting better all the time. 

The man who wants to get better dairy 
stock does not have to spend a lot of extra 
money in the purchase ol cows. Let him 
begin with such as he has. There will be 
some expense in getting a pure bred bull, 
but if he is unable to get it he had better 
quit the dairy business than to continue to 
breed from a@ mongrel bull. It will not 
answer to get a hi e bull, for trans- 
mission from such an animal is variable. 
With a pure bred sire, by careful selection 
and good care, any @sry can be graded up 
to a high state of production. 
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MORE FEED per 
Gas 








A good calf may be ruined by improper 
feeding. Sweet milk one day and sour the 
next, or warm milk today and cold to- 
morrow will surely cause trouble. An un- 
clean pail may carry germs that will cause 





Lets Mfg. Co., 201 Test Road, 
Crown Point, ind. 


IT PAYS 2 DEHORN 


horeed cows give more milk; take 
less room; are gentle and easily handled. 








Don’t expect the dairy cow to manufac- 
ture milk out of water and air. She must 
have raw materials to work with, but a 








bodily vigor. The second is an amplitude 
of soft skin on the underline in front of the 
testicles, distinctly traceable milk veins 
and miniature teats of good size and wide 
Spacing. 


The periorwance of the ancestry of the | § 


Dehorned steers fatten quicker 
are not dangerous, horns cost 


money ; ve them with the new 
Rngeoved Repetene Dehorner 


quickest, cleanest, strongest and most 
Satistactory. ( lean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; no bruising. Money 
back guarantee, Send for booklet, 


Mi. T. Phillipc, Box 1°. Pomeroy, Pa. 


raw wind is not the thing. If the pasture 
| is short, supply her with a good substitute. 
Summer silage is excellent. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Some Simple, Practical Points 





“RY few of those who go to make 

up the bone and muscle of this great 

dairy industry can afford to start 
with all the modern inventions, but they 
must milk their cows the best they can 
and struggle along almost any old way 
until they have made enough with thcir 
cows to enable them todo better. A gilt- 
edged article will always command a 
gilt-edged price whenever it is known that 
you have only such an article for market. 


Now the question is, how can we always 
have gil cream ready for shipment? 


On my farm I have found that lute 
cleanliness is the first essential. At the 
milking place I have some hooks driven 
up high enough and in a convenient place 
so that the milker will not have to spend 
any time or take extra trouble to reach 
them, one for each milker, On these hang 
a quart cup or other similar .vessel and 
some clean towels or cloths, a large and 
a small piece. The cloth can be mace 
from something that has served it useful- 
ness in the house, and the cups may be 
rather old ones, just so they are 

When milking time comes we take some 
clean, warm water with us to the barn 
and pour a little of this in the cups, wet 
the smaller cloth, and wash or wipe, as the 
case may be, the cows under the udder 
before beginning to milk, drying with the 
larger towel or cloth. These cloths must 
be laundered or renewed as often as they 
become badly soiled. 

Now I seem to hear some one say, “Oh 
we never would get the milking done if 
we went through all that before we com- 
menced milking.” Now let me say right 
here that 1 know from actual experience 
that after the habit is once formed it will 
only take one extra minute for each cow, 
on the average, and think of the value in 
purity to your milk and the flavor ot your 
cream, You may think that it will not 
make much difference, but just try it and 
I always insist that my milkers start 
with clean hands, and have a clean, airy 
place to set the milk as soon as drawn from 
the cows. 

Next comes the process of separating 
the milk from the cream. Do I need tosay 
that new milk must never be put into any- 
thing but an absolutely clean separator? 
You may ask any separator man who has 
been called to investigate a troublesome, 
balky machine, and he will tell you that 
lack of proper care causes more dissatis- 


Ree, 








faction than any other cause. In my ex- 
perience I have found it very much easier 
to keep my milking utensils clean and 
sweet than it is to make them so after they 
have become impregnated in every pos- 
sible place with millions of bacteria. 

I always separate my cream into a clean, 
empty vessel, and not into cold cream 
separated the previous milking. The 
reason for this is obvious. The new, 
warm cream poured into the old prevents 
the animal heat from escaping, and de- 
composition commences at once, and 
your cream will have a bad flavor. 

After separation comes cooling. As soon 
as it, is separated I set the pail or can con- 
taining the warm cream into a larger ves- 
sel of cold water, and stir frequently for 
about three minutes, and at the end of this 
time, unless you have a large body of water 
surrounding the cream, you will find that 
the water is nearly as warm as the cream. 
I then drain off this water and renew it 
with fresh until it is as cold as the water 
can make it, when it is placed in a box and 
surrounded with crushed ice. Ev 
batch of cream is thoroughly cooled an 
put in the ice box and, as soon as I have 
enough, it is ee 

In washing utensils and separator, 
I find that the quicker it is done after use 
the easier it is done and the less 
there is of them becoming foul. To do thi 
properly you need three waters. First, use 
a lukewarm water to remove all the milk. 
Second, use water a little warmer, into 
which should be thrown a handful of sal- 
soda or other similar material. ‘Third, use 
an abundance of boiling water, which must 
penetrate every nook and corner and re- 
main long to destroy every germ 
that may still be looking for a home. 

I know from actual a ey that if 
these directions are carefully followed you 
will always have clean utensils and sepa- 
rators and your cream will stand any and | 
all tests that are required and bring the 
highest market price. If you make butter. 
the same careful methods should be carri 
out.—A. E. V. 


By proper care in the selection of the 
e bull and by giving the best of care to 
the calves, the doicyesan who is compelled 
to begin with only an ordinary herd, can 
within a comparatively few years raise the 
average production of hie cows to a re- 
markable degree. 
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_* This Lamp? 
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feeer' LAMP MADEN 
The Baldwin “ 
Carbide Lamp 


Generates and Burns Acetylene Gas. 
Makes night hunting and fishing greater 
sport than ever, 

Throws a wide circle of light 150 feet on 
the darkest night. More powerful than 








electric light. Makes night driving, hunt- 
ing or boating safe. Can be carried as a 
hand lantern or worn on the cap or belt 


leaving both hands free. Fine for working 
about machinery, —— punctures at 
night, hunting strayed cattle, etc. 

TRY THIS LAMP FOR 10 DAYS 

Order a Baldwin from us or your dealer, Use 
it for ten days, If not entirely satis‘ed, return 
the lamp and we wi'll refund your money. 
Your dealer is authorized to make the same 
arrangement with you. 

FREE TO YOU 
Send us your dealer's name and we will mail 


you our very instructive bookict, “Knots and 
low to Tie Them.” You should have this. The 
illustrations show you how to tie many kinds 
of knots 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
No, 141 Leonard Street, New York City 




















FARM FENCE 


113 cts. a rod 


26 in. high fence 
17 1-40. & rod for 7ineb high 


Fence CO. 
MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
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41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct CENTS 
from at save-the- 
dealer’ ourjA ROD 
large catalog is free. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Box 220 Muncie, ind 
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CLIMAX STEE FREE 
Send four cents in stamps literature. 


Women can do this work. Unly one woman in each town 
HENRY L. FREKING, Box 71, SPENCER, IND. 
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DUTCH BELTED CATTLE! 


The Future of This Breed 
By R. G. KIRBY 





UTCH Belted cattle are rarely seen 
D in this country and their slow in- 
crease has been largely due to the 
rarity of good breeding stock and a doubt 
as to their value asa dairy breed. In 1910, 
E. V. Wilcox, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, described the Dutch 
Belt in his, book “Farm Animals,” as fol- 
lows: “They are not lacking in hardiness, 
and in size are intermediate between the 
Holstein and the Guernsey. They mature 
with moderate rapidity and utilize their 
food with medium economy. According 
to tests which have been made in this 
country, they are somewhat lacking in 
vigor. The milk yield, however, is ex- 
cellent.” 
The Dutch Belts have caused consider- 
able discussion among dairymen and some 


have maintained that the milk yield has | 


been sacrificed by breeding the animals 
with the most perfect belts regardless of 
their value as producers. Some have said 
that the Duteh Belt is nearly a beef type, 
and they should be classed as dual-pur- 
pose cattle. The best authorities hold that 
there are no dual-purpose cattle and that 
the Dutch Belt must rise or fall as a dairy 
animal 
Their History 

The breed has a remarkable history and 
the historian Motley has said, ‘“These are 
the most wonderful cattle in the world.” 
They originated in Holland and were bred 
by the nobility for many years. At the 
present time there are several fine herds 
still maintained by the Dutch nobility on 
their fine estates. The Dutch name was 
Lakenfield, which means a sheet wound 
around the animal’s body, and as the herd 
is seen grazing in the pasture there is no 
word that could better express _ the 
stranger's first impression of their striking 
color markings. The wars on the conti- 
nent were responsible for the destruction 
of many fine Dutch Belted herds and in 
some farming communities in Holland 
there have been no efforts to keep them 

ire, and they are now crossed with the 
Holstein and to a large extent have lost 
the peculiar markings which have distin- 
guished them. They are noted for their 
votency and the result of crossing a belted 

ull on a grade cow is usually a good sized 
calf with the white belt against a ground 
color of black, red, or brown, depending 
on the color markings of the cow. 

At a recent exhibition in California a 
Dutch Belted herd made the finest record 
for milk production of any of the com- 
peting dairy breeds, but in some instances 
tney | ive not ma le good rece rds and at 
the Buffalo exhibition they fell short in 
the production of milk and butter-fat 
Since that time no Dutch Belted herds 
have competed with other dairy breeds 
at any of the big shows and it is impossible 
to find exactly how they stand at the 
present time in comparison with such 

wndard dairy breeds as Holsteins and 


Je rsevs. 
it is probable that the Duté h Belted 
COW 18 going to receive increasing atten- 


tion as a dairy animal At 4 revelit meet- 
ing of the breeders in New York City, the 
new secretary of the association made a 
strong speech in which he advocated more 
careful regard in breeding the animals for 
increased milk production instead of em- 
yhasizing the necessity of working for 
ores color markings. It is hoped to in- 
crease the reputation of the Dutch Belted 
cow as a dairy animal by breeding the 
best milkers to the best milkers instead 
of the best belts to the best belts as has 
formerly been done by many breeders of 
these remarkabe animals 

Belted herds are scattered over a wide 
area in this country and the number of 
breeders is gradually increasing in both the 
United States and Canada. The United 
States Consul to Holland brought the 
first Dutch Belts to America in 1838 and 
later the great circus owner, P.T. Barnum, 
| bought a few of these cattle to use for ex- 
hibition purposes in his show tents. They 
| proved to be good milkers and their un- 
|usual appearance attracted much atten- 
| tion from the general public. 
| A number of excellent herds are now 
‘found in Cuba, Mexico and Brazil, and 
| recent exportations to England show that 
| the English breeders will have some inter- 
est in the success of Dutch Belted cattle 
as a dairy breed. Their distribution in 
\America is not confined to any small 
locality but, despite the small number of 
herds, these animals are found from 
Maine to California 











the Dutch Belt and their attractive ap- 
pearance in the field is a source of interest 
to every cattle man who likes a fine, clean- 
cut animal. The Dutch Belted Gattle 
Association has been completely reorgan- 
ized and the new officers are doing all 
within their power to raise dairy cows with 
better records and increase the economic 
value of this unusually attractive breed. 

It is a well known fact that there are 
many inferior animals in every breed and 
the Dutch Belt men contend that many of 
the poor tests recorded by the Belts have 
| been made by inferior herds entered by 
men who did not use good jud ent in 
selecting their best dairy animals. It is 
very difficult to breed for two things at 
the same time and, if the Dutch Belt 
breeders constantly seek the best Belts 
and forget dairy qualities, they cannot hope 
to build up dairy herds fit tocompete with 
our standard dairy breeds. The Dutch 
Belt breeders have a fine opportunity to 
demonstrate what careful selection will do 
to increase the value of their herds in the 
dairy business. 


MILK FISTULA 
“I have a fine Jersey cow which had a 
smiall lump on one of her front teats when 
I bought her while she was dry When 
she came fresh we had trouble getting the 
milk from this quarter but by careful 
working we brought it around all right 
Soon after, however, the lump on the teat 
| gathered and broke. We got the sore 
healed up all right but there is a hole in 
| the side of the teat from which the milk 
lescapes. What can be done with a case 

of this kind.”—C. F. S., HL 
This cow has contracted what is known 
as milk fistula. It is not a serious trouble 





bringing about a cure. The only difficulty 
is that occasionally, as in this case, an 
opening is left on the side of the teat 
hrough which the milk leaks during 
milking. Nothing can be done to cure 
this while the cow is in milk, but when 
she goes dry the unnatural vent can be 
closed by taking a stitch or two or by 
cauterizing the opening with a small firing 
iron or & severe caustic 








There is no more beautiful breed than | 





and usually no difficulty is experienced in | 


| 
| Whether dairy 1s large or small, 
obtain our handsome freecatalog Address Box 
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Get Help from 
Pump Experts 


Finding out before you buy will save you mone 
and pom by after you bay a pumpor water sy: rd 

Our Consultation jpogartme: ne iping han. 
dreds of farmers dail choose ment pump 
for the right need. There are over 300 ty One 

best for Fs arpose. Find out which it is, 

rite our Mr. Goalt, the man who knows a!! 
about pumps and their o ‘or this 
service. 
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cutsell al} others. Goulds Pumps cre mete 
at pumps. 


by experts who make i 

Thay focus all their ekill on'one product. 
And throne » manofactorin 
costs are LS 
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You uality a 
lowest price. : -* 











This way a ten 
year-old boy ca 
milk 25 cows an 





The HINMAN Milker Is Noiseless 
light, easily cleaned, no vacuum in pail, no piping— 
ust a simple drive rod; only two moving parts. Payr 
50% on investment. Milks 110,000 cows morning 
and night. Write for free booklet before you turn page 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
37-47 Elizabeth St, Oncida, M. Y. 










Better Barns 
Ard Healthy st, 





Big demand for trained men. Earn from 
. to $15@.00 per month. Learn ad 
about automobiles in six weeks by 


THE “SWEENEY SYSTEM” 


of practical experience. In our machine shop 
garage and on the road you learn by actual experi 
ence how to repair, drive, demonstrate and seb 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, etc. 

FREE Write today for Big 64 page catalog. Costs 

us 50 cents apiece but we send it free. 
SWEENEY AUTO SCHOOL 

1114 EB. 15th St.. KANSAS CITY, MO 


95 AMERICAN 
os CREAM 









SEPARATOR 


FULLY Guananrep 
a Easily cleaned. 


Easy running. 
1059 
SEPARATOR 00. sa:weaioce, nm. ¥. 
PATENT S$ icrvitee'shs ncn 
Books, Advice, Searches and a R E E 


Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
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SEEING THINGS IN MANURE 


_By WILLIAM JOHNSON 








HEN a man gets to “seeing 

W things” we usually set it down 

that he has been monkeying with 

that which reddens the eyes and tangles 

both his feet and his affairs. Or else, we 

figure that something has gone radically 
wrong with his thinking machinery. 

But there are cases of seeing things 
which trace to neither of these causes. I 
know a farmer in north-eastern Wiscon- 
sin who abhors intoxicants and whose 
head is as level as the clear, cold water he 
swears by. A few years ago he to see- 

things in the manure pile. He saw a 
ng barn and a silo, rich fields and modern 
machinery, & fine home, and all the t 
he didn’t have and which some folks said 
he never would have. 

This man did not own much of a farm in 
those daye. Every acre was a protest 

ainst the system that had been followed, 
ol gaving grain year after year, to sell. 
The soil was over run with thistles and 
quack grass. Fertility was nearly ex- 
hausted. There was so little humus 
left that the fields dried out and baked 
like a brick with every spell of hot weather. 
Heavy rains washed ditches in the hill- 
sides and water stood so long that it was 
impossible to get on the land early in the 
spring. 

It is not that way now. The soil takes 
water like a sponge, and will hold it through 
a month of rainless skies. There are 
mighty few farms anywhere around that 
produce bigger crops to the acre. Corn, 
wheat and oats are of the best, and clover 
grows in tangled profusion on the fields 
where it was almost impossible to get a 

“catch” a few years ago. 

The old log barn has gone for kindling 
wood and a roomy modern structure shel- 
ters the stock and forage. There’s a silo 
at one end of it and a machine shed close 
by. Manure spreader, corn binder, reaper, 
mower, riding cultivator, and other 
modern tools occupy the shed when they 
are not in use im the fields. 

All of this change has taken place in 


seven years. The farm has grown from a 
job that paid mighty small wages to a 
yusiness that pays comfortable dividends 


—and manure did it. Almost a miracle 
has been worked with the steaming waste 
that is allowed to lie neglected in so many 
barn yards. The proof is surely convine- 
ing that seeing things pays big—if one 
sees them in the manure pile and trans- 
lates his vision into fact. 
The Beginning 

It began with an article in a farm paper 
on the proper care of manure. ere 
were seven cows on the farm then, and 
the team of horses. It had been the prac- 
tice to rough the cows through the winter 
on straw and throw the manure out be- 
hind the barn to burn and leach away until 
it was hauled out sometime the next 
spring—or summer. That practice disap- 
peared. The old idea that manure im- 
proved by decaying in a pile was not aban- 
doned all. at, once, but two or three days 
were spent in hauling muck from a near- 
by swamp and spreading it out in a low 
wide pile behind the barn. The manure 


was thrown on this all winter and care 
taken to mix that from the horses and 
cattle so it would not heat so badly. The 
cows were fed a better ration and the 
manure was correspondingly richer. Also 


the cows made a little money—for the 
first time in this farmer’s experience. 

The muck bottom absorbed and held the 
leac —_ from the manure and it in- 
creased the quantity of it as well as the 


quality. One field that had not yielded 
a p table crop for years was sown to 
winter . The manure was spread on the 
field in ring and plowed under. Corn 


on that fiel yielded over fifty bushels to 
the acre. The farmer smiled—and saved 
his manure more carefully than before. 
Following the corn the land was sown to 
wheat and seeded with clover. Forty 
bushels of wheat to the acre was the result, 
and clover that stood a foot high at har- 
vest time. Such a yield had not been 
threshed since the first years when the land 
was new. 

The farmer’s enthusiasm grew. He 
must have more manure and there must be 
more profit in making it. He had been 
reading his farm D pepe pretty carefully 
—and thi There was only one 
thing todo. He oe money on the 
farm and built the red barn and a silo. 
Silage would mean more momey from the 
cows because it would provide a better 
and cheaper ration. A real barn, 
sunshiny and warm, would add to the 
comfort of the cows and put cream checks 
in the milk pail. 

The silo and barn were built and the 
cows were bred to better sires. One or two 


of them that showed good dairy blood, 
were earning a nice profit. The farmer 
decided that he wanted all of his cows to be 


of that kind. 
Clover and Silage Help 

The corn crop fed out of the ailo with 
the clover hay brought in more money 
than these crops had ever brought when 
sold off the farm. And the fertility went 
back on the land. There was less bulk to 
haul to market over rough roads and 
money was coming in every two weeks. 
That last meant buying to better advan- 
tage; it meant a bigger dollar. 


hauled out as fast as made. Not a forkful 
was wasted, not a drop of liquid lost that 
plentiful bedding and cement floors could 
save. The harvest grew to be a thing of 
consequence. Manure from silage and 
clover put new life im every grain-worn 
furrow that it went on. Oats on some of 
this land yielded seventy-five bushels to 
the acre the season following manure and 
corn, and the clover seeding seldom failed. 

The farmer decided that he must have a 
manure spreader. It would mean getting 
over more land with a given quantity of 
manure and getting it on the land in a way 
to do the most aaalk Besides he could not 
always haul the manure out in the winter 
on account of deep snow and the spreader 
would “— days of precious time in the 
spring. He also bought a riding cultivator 
so he could get over the increasing acreage 
of corn in ie time—consequently more 
often. That was what made the crop that 
made the milk and manure that ie the 
money. 

After four years of uphill work it was 
easier to pay the interest on the er 
debt than it was to pay it before on the 

—s one. The debt was capital that 
earned good dividends. Enough pork was 
raised each year to turn the milk to 





Continued on page 51 








After the first winter manure was pa 


SCOURS 


can now be CURED 


The most dreaded ailment—the 
disease that takes ninety per cent 
of all calves born—can now 
fully, quickly cured. You won't lose 
any of your calves with Scoursif you give 
them Payne’s Scours Special—a_ new, 
sure, complete cure for Scours in all ani- 


mais. Harmieas, easy to give and thoroughly 
guaranteed to cure or money immediately 


Fefunded! 
a — for Payne’s Scours & 

a, Sr ar and we will send na boule 
prepaid. Do fe ~ tA save your A ..— | 


Read This: 
jemen:—I have used Payne's Scours 


“Gent 
Special for calf Scours with most gratify 
results. Recently I ned valuable ca 


Send for Helpful Booklet on Scours—Free- 


The Calf SaverCorporation 


Walnut St., Gouverneur, N. Y. 


PAYNE S$ 


SCOURS SPECIAL 


Rock Bottom Price 
im sem Oloe. 


This is a real, honest-4o-geodness barg: 
Remember that! We have cut the heart out 
of profits to give you this wonderful Farmers’ 
Hog Oiler ata you never dreamed of. 
The Farmers’ Hog Oiler is the one sure way 
of ridding your hogs of lice and skin diseases. 
And you don’t have to pay a big price for it, 
either. Thousands already in successful use. 


we ape ego acne 


ry the Farmers’ Hog Oiler 30 days 
h to kill every Jouse on on your hogs. 

f —— poiene sold direct— 
is the = poe Se to rid 


our bees af Ik hi and ot —— Hse Or 


eep your hogs 
his offer mite 


will surely do it. Write 
The Farmers’ Hog Oiler Co., Box 396, Springfield, I. 


long 






offer, prices and fall detaiie. 


Always ready for 
use’ Placed in. 


: re AMIN 







SET | IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 
successful Corn 
Flevater sor to t 


shea wlth mena "Whe ma Ae 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox eo MoRTON, ILL 
TRY THIS RAZOR FREE 


7 aS fcr 
postpaide fo for pee you like Ay te 4 














gece write, 


=” 
4429 Washington neurons A, St. maton oote Mo. 








go kin, prolific kind. Prices right. 


0 | Sampene Sows, sitoand Sabpup. Mates. 
BEB WE crocs furnished. Walter Ruebush, Macomb, Bi. 
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SCIENCE APPLIED TO PRACTICE 


Continued from page 5 


given in two feeds. It is not weighed, but 
the aim is to as nearly as possible feed the 
amounts mentioned. A grain ration is fed 
in addition to the above at the rate of one 
pound of grain for each three pounds of 
milk produced, the amount of grain being 
increased as long as the cows respond with 
an increase in the milk pail. This ration 
is balanced in accordance with the require- 
ments of the cow, taking into considera- 
tion the percentage of fat contained in her 
milk. 
What About Extra Work 

You say that such feeding requires too 
much work. You are right, it takes longer 
to feed a bunch of cows in that way than 
to simply throw grain before them with a 
scoop, or give cedbeben the same amount 
of grain regardless of whether they pro- 
duce fifteen or forty pounds of milk per 
milking, but it pays. It pays better than 
anything else you can do for your cows. 
Doesn’t it pay to increase the milk flow 
of a cow from seven thousand six hundred 
to ten thousand pounds of milk a year? 
Last year Mr. Laity’s cows produced a 
net profit over and above the cost of the 
feed consumed, valued at market prices, of 
one hundred and fifty-seven dollars per 
head, and judging from the first six mont 
they will net a profit of two hundred 
thirty-two dollars per head this year. 

The old maxim, “Whatever you do, do 
it well” applies to the management of a 
dairy herd as well as it does to anythin 
else one may undertake... The herd usec 
to do a little better than pay for the feed 
consumed; now it nets six thousand dol- 
lars over and above that amount. Isn’t 
that proof enough? If you doubt these 
statements call on Mr. Laity and ask him 
to show you his records of milk and calves 
sold, and the feed consumed by the cows. 
He has them and will be glad to show them 
to you if you are interested. 

Pastures Too Expensive 

Until two years ago, the cows were 
allowed to run in a pasture during the sum- 
mer months, but this pragtice has been 
discontinued because it is too expensive 
considering the cheapness of corn silage. 
In 1912 Mr. Laity found that when he 
charged the cows one dollar a month for 
grass during the season when good pasture 
can be obtained, the income from one 
hundred and ten acres amounted to only 
one hundred and eighty dollars a year. 
That wasn’t enough to pay interest on 
land worth one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars per acre. When that pasture was 
plowed up the following year it produced 
corn silage worth three P romethe! dollars, 
while the cows found themselves more com- 
fortable in a large shady lot than out in a 
sun-baked field. 

Since that time the cows have been fed 
silage and alfalfa as roughage the year 
around and the milk flow has been larger 
and more uniform ever since. I do not 
wish to convey the idea that pastures are 
never profitable; that would be absurd. 
There are localities where pastures are 
profitable on high priced land, but there 
are also localities that are not well adapted 
for pasture purposes. This much may be 
said: it behooves every farmer operatin 
oa expensive land to give a gx deal o 
study to the relative returns eaniandde: 
voted to pasture as compared with alfalfa 


and corn im the form of silage. This is cer- 
tain: dairy cows can be carried through 
the summer period with greater certainty 


of maintaining the milk flow on corn silage 
than on pasture. 
Daily Milk Records 

Another thing that Mr. Laity does and 
that every farmer ought to do, is to weigh 
the milk of each individual cow at each 
milking period and keep a record thereof. 
bt is surprising how very practical such 
milk records are. After a man has once 
started to keep records he seldom abandons 
the practice, particularly not when he de- 








se Se help to do the milking. 
Vhen a of cows is fed regularly and a 
definite amount of feed is Srovided for 
each individual, the milk flow will be found 
to be so uniform that any variation in the 
amount produced that exceeds one-half 
pound per milking may be safely either set 
down to milking or to something 
wrong with the cow. A glance at the rec- 
ord after milking will therefore instantly 
point out whether any of the cows may 
need special attention. 

Then, too, such records tell the value 
of each cow in the herd, provided, of 
course, the milk is occasionally tested for 
butter-fat. Let me refer to one instance 
when keeping a milk record proved very 
valuable in this herd. One young cow was 
found to have produced eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two pounds of 
three per cent milk from ete 2, 1914, 
to June 20, the day I spent with Mr. Laity 
studying his records and getting in closer 
cana with his dairy methods. When this 
cow has given milk, say for three hundred 
and thirty days, the chances are that she 

produ 


will have ced close to twenty thous- 
and —~ of milk. The knowledge of 
this fact will be invaluable as a selling 


<—- for her calves. It is equally valuable 
rom the standpoint of the owner himself, 
because it enables him to know definitely 
from which cows he should aim to retain 
calves for breeding purposes. 

Feeds Hogs With Same Care 


Lack of space forbids speaking at length 
concerni other departments on thi 
farm, but I wish to add a few words about 
the management of the hogs. Mr. Laity 
raises about six hundred pigs a year and 
he feeds them with almost the same care 
devoted to the milk cows. The pigs are 
ziven a balanced ration as soon as they 
are able to eat. Corn is the staple hog 
feed, but it is never fed without supple- 
ments. Either oil meal or meat is 
used for furnishing protein and ash. The 
oil meal is fed at the rate of one pound to 
seven pounds of corn and the blood meal 
at the rate of one pound to a peck of corn. 
This applies to pige and sows suckli 
young. Fattening hogs are given less o 
the concentrates 

Alfalfa pasture is provided for the hogs 
during the summer months and consider- 
able alfalfa hay is fed to the brood sows 
during the winter period while they are 
pregnant. Alfalfa is not only rich in pro- 
tein, but also in ash and is therefore ex- 
ceedingly well adapted as a feed for brood 
sows and growing pigs, for it furnishes 
good strong bone. 

Cenclusions 


The success which Mr. Laity has ob- 
tained is due in a large measure to his in- 
telligent method of feeding, to his keeping 
of records which holds him in close touch 
with every detail on the farm, and to his 
desire to gather knowledge from every 
reliable source and putting the informa- 
tion so gained, if applicable to his condi- 
tions, into practice. Science and practical 
knowledge, or as it might be called, brain 
and brawn, is the strongest combination 
with which to manage a farm that I know 
of. The successful farmer is usually a 
hard worker, but there are many farmers 
who would meet with greater success if 
they would do a little more reading and 
thinking, even if thereby it would become 
impossible to do as much physical labor 
as they are now doing 

In the labor markets of the world brain 
gets larger wages than brawn, because it is 
of greater value to the employer. The 
same is true on the farm. The farmer who 
uses his brain more than the average maa, 
who is not so conceited as to think that he 
knows all about farming, but: who is will- 
ing to learn from others, is the man who is 
most likely to succeed. Listen to the 
teachings of science; it is worth while. 
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BP FOR INFORMATION ASTO LANDS IN Po 
THE NATION’S# 
GARDEN SPOT-@ 


T GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK Be 
OWING SECTION—ALONG THE 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


IN VIRGINIA, THE CAROLINAS, GEOR- 
GIA, ALABAMA and FLORIDA. Wrue to 


A. & 1. Ascent, Desk C | Ae py Desk C 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C. 


ToYouMr.Farmer 


you to consider that the popu ation 
of the world is increasing every year, with prac- 
since the wort 








The North Coast Land Co., has some fine far 
land for sale in the Prince Geo: 

leys of the Fraser, the Nechaco, The 

Skeena Rivers. The land is productive; the cli- 
mate fine; first class country for stock: home mar- 
ket. The chance for the farmer to becoume inde- 
pendent. For information 


WHITNEY LAND CO. 
420 Germania, St. Paul, Minn. 



























GOOD LAND, $15 an Acre Up 
Truck, poultry and fruits ofall kinds make big profits, 
Seven to ten months ing season, Climate very 
. Learn the facts, ask for “‘Southern 
Field’’ magazine and land lists. 










NORTH FLORIDA High pine section, rich sand 
eam — well rained — 
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; fae ict Year. Fine For 
booklet. SOUTHLAND FARMS CO. Live Stock 


Bond St., Watertown, Fila. 


VICTORIA, AvuSTRALIA, WANTS SETTLERS 
Special inducements; government land, railw 
free schools: cheap lation; 31 years to pew ‘or 
pi, Sa x yy 
climate like California, ample mar red pas 

sages, ial excursiuns being arr 
ticulars F.T. A. FRICKE, Government Repre 
tetoria, Fran 





























A CONCRETE ARRANGEMENT 
THAT LIGHTENS LABOR 

On the farm of John Florence, in Kane 
County, Illinois, is a labor-saving device 
built of concrete, Mr. Florence and his 
son planned and carried out the arrange- 
ment referred to, using the usual propor- 
tions of cement, sand and water. 





A concrete tank was built for conven- 
ience next to the e watering tank. It 
is 5 ft. long by 4 ft. wide and 3 ft. in height, 
the eoncrete being 6 inches in thickness. 
In it the swill for the hogs, consisting of 
ground feed, milk and water, is mixed 
and allowed to stand. 

Photograph No. 1 shows the tank. 
which is separated from the hog yard by 
a fence. A shut-off marked X is opened 
by turning an iron rod around, and the 
swill runs down the trough on the other side. 





— 
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Picture No. 2 is taken from the hog 
yard side and shows the concrete feeding 
floor for the hogs, with a trough of con- 
crete on the side of it; X marks the open- 
ing of the pipe from the tank through 
which the swill runs into the trough. 

It is only the work of a very few min- 
utes, with no lifting of pails or slopping of 
swill, to care for a large drove of hogs. 

Mr. Florence has also built a concrete 
wall between the feed floor and cow yard. 
On the cow yard side he has built salt 
boxes of concrete in the wall which can be 
seen in Picture No. 2. 

The concrete tank and trough are much 
more sanitary than the old swill barrel, as 
they are more easily cleaned. The inside 
may be made very smooth and can be 
thoroughly eleansed in a short time. A 
tank heater is used in winter, not only 
keeping the swill from freezing but warm- 
ng it so that the hogs enjoy it.—M.M.W. 


SEEING THINGS IN MANURE 
Continned from page 4° 

profit. Some fine young cows of better 
blood were milking. A good colt—some- 
times two of them—was raised from the 
‘eam each year. More stock made a big- 
yer manure pile and that brought increased 
yields of forage and grain. There were 
rose gleams in the future that had once 
appeared so hopelessly gray. 

oday this farmer is solidly and squarely 
on his feet. The debt is not all paid but 
it is no longer a cause of worry. There are 
eighty acres of well equip land worth 
it least five times the face of the mortgage. 
Much of the income has gone back into 
the land or the debt would be considerably 
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less. But this farmer has proceeded on the 
idea that the best way to pay a mortgage | 
is tc make the business so profitable that | 
the debt is insignificant, and he has prac. | 
tically reached that point now. 

The manure pile has brought independ- | 
ence and a happy home. Some other men 
who faced the same odds sold out and 
moved totown. They areso many human 
atoms now, in a pouliegs city. For them 
the future has closed “like a book that is 
read.”” They have no home of their own, 
no certainty of anything save the gri 
that goes on until heart and strength are 
gone. 

This farmer has the sunny afternoon of 
life all before him. He has worked hard— 
but he has made a winning worth while. 
He has as much certainty of the things a 
man needs to live comfortably as it is 

iven the average man to feel. And it 
an with “seeing things” in the manure 


pile. 


SOUR MILK FOR CALVES 

In a series of experiments conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, it was 
found that during the summer, calves 
would do as well on sour skim milk as they 
would on sweet skim milk. The result of 
this experiment will be of interest to farm- 
ers who hitherto have felt that they could 
not raise their heifer calves on account of 
their —v to supply them with swe.* 
skim milk during the summer months. 
In bringing this information to the atten- 
tion of farmers the Department empha- 
sizes an important precaution. The milk 
must be produced and kept under cleanly 
conditions or it may become contaminated 
with disease-producing bacteria. There- 
fore, the milk should allowed to sour 
quickly and be fed without delay. 

Twenty-two calves were fed in the 
course of these experiments which covered 
different seasons of the year. In no case 
were digestive disturbances » even 
when an — change from eweet to sour 
milk was made and with calves only a few 
days old. Neither did bad results follow 
the alternate feeding of sweet and sour 
milk. The conclusion is that the common 
idea that sour milk is unfit for calves, is 
unfounded. At first the calves did not like 
the sour milk as well as the sweet, but they 
soon became accustomed to it. They pre- 
ferred, however, warm milk to that of a 
low temperature. While results were 
satisfactory in every case where the experi-' 
ment was conducted in summer, it was 
found that the calves did not do so well on 
the sour milk in winter. It is, of course, 
much easier to keep the milk sweet in win- 
ter and calves can ordinarily be given 
sweet milk at this time of the year. 


SEND FOR OUR 1914 INDEX 

As soon as our December issue is on 
the press we will publish a complete index 
for the 1914 volume of Successful Farming. 
If you have kept your papers you have an 
extremely valuablebook of general informa- 
tion and this index will make it easy for 
you to refer to any article or subject con- 
tained in it. All you need to do is send us 
a post card, saying that you would like an 
index and it will be mail ed to you a3 soon 
as published. 

e can also furnish you a binder which 
will hold twelve copies of Successful Farm- 
ing and so arranged that you can put each 
issue in its place when received. These 
binders cost us sixty cents apiece and we 
furnish them to our readers at that price. 

If you have not kept your papers in the 
past, get a binder and plan to begin doing 
so with the new year. 


In order that their children may learn 


dairying as a regular of their school 
wal, citizens of one South Carolina com- 
munity have erected a dairy barn and 
milk room on the public school grounds. 
Boys and girls of te seventh eighth 
grades are studying tice subject under the 





su of an expert from the Agri- 
cabana College of that state. 











The old fashioned oil lantern is in- 


convenient and dangerous. There is al- 
ways the oil can to fill and there are many 
times the oi] can is empty just when you need 
alight most. The safest, most convenient, 
economical light for general . use is the 


Federal ‘Fi? Electric Lamp 


$2—See cut at right, above—$2 


The Federal is a compact, reliable, safe 
little lighting plant which is used the same as 
any other lamp orlantern. You will use the 
~— ne yn per tg rm 
machinery, garage, cellar, etc., a even 
in house. The Federal is safe where any 
other light is dangerous. 
No.smoke or heat, no wicks, no oil. Wind 
and rain proof. Renewal batteries (any stand- 
ard make) Cheam, long-lived and quictly in- 
serted. No bla t in center of light—an 
exclusive Federal feature. 
Strongly built, handsomely finished, 
Price, complete with battery, only $2.00, de- 
livery charges prepaid. 


Send for illustrated folder today. 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
654 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 


Makers also of the nickelled 
Federal Safety First Elec- 
tric Lantern at $4.50. 


Dealers Wanted Everywhere 










NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


in thestates of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Georgia is unexcelied in advantages of soil, climate 
ter, marketing facilities pas a.| other essential 


ofitable production of every character of grain, 
orage crop, fruit and vegetable ible in the 
semi-tropical belt. Improved lands are available 
at from $15 to $50 per acre; unimproved lands 
suitable for colonizing purposes at from $5 to §15 


Pet escriptive Mterature tshed by the agricultural 
and Immigra’ion Dt of the Company's Trafic 
Department may be had by addressing, 
L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 
Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 































Extra Quality, strong service 
RUBBER BOOTS 


inforced, insuring extra long service; 


double thick soles; heels can’t come 
off; flexible and well fitting. 
Guaranteed Post - 
Bia Value $2 a ] Paid 
Guarantee assures lect satis 
faction or money ref . Order at 
once to greatest boot value 
ever offered, which positively cannot 
be equaled d $2.95 
today. We deliver postpaid to your 


home. Sizes 5 to 13. 
Catalog of other bargains in Men's 
Wear sent free on request. 
Weinberger & Co. Dept. G. 
112-113 South 8t., New York. 














SELECTING 


THE BREED 


By ROBERT S. DOUBLEDAY 
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HE average poomes authority has 


developed a happy faculty for get- 

ting around the frequent inquiry 
as to what breed of fowls is best by reply- 
ing that the best. breed is the one you like 
best. That is an easy, off-hand, irrespon- 
sible answer, but it does not fill the bill. It 
does not meet the needs of the inquirer. 
The answer has just enough foundation 
in truth so that a very plausible argument 
in support of it may be made, but it by 
no means covers the ground. 

It is probably true that the breed you 
most like, assuming that you have any 
real preference at all, is the breed which at 
the outset you would feel most interested 
in and would take the best care of. Be- 
yond that, there is not much to the advice 
to raise the breed you like best—when 


re See 


| will meet certain requirements under cer- 





perhaps you do not know enough about 
poultry to make an intelligent selection at | 
all. 

There is, as a matter of fact, an infinite | 
variety of breeds and of strains along the | 
breeds, each doubtless best adapted to} 
some particular place and purpose and tue , 
grower’s temperament and inclinations, 
and therefore the less adapted for some | 


Study Your Conditions 

To advise a man who is best situated and 
adapted to raising a heavy, ‘‘soft-roaster’’ 
fowl for market to start with his personal 
choice when perhaps his personal choice 
is a pretty, flighty, little silver spangled 
Hamburg, is to set that man going in the 
wrong direction. 

To advise a man who, for one reason or 
another, has an extra good egg market and 
a very poor market for table birds to 
follow his fancy when perhaps his fancy 
runs to the stately, slow moving, docile 
Buff Cochin, of indifferent laying qualities, 
is to assist in laying a very poor foundation 
for that man; one upon which he will build’ 
only failure and discouragement. 

I know more than one intelligent man 
who, if he were going into the poultry 
business tomorrow, even where eggs are 
the thing undoubtedly to be desired, would 
run to the dear old, clumsy, gentle Brahma 
merely because they please his fancy, a 
fancy doubtless born of sentiment and 
perhaps resting on the fact that when he 
was a boy Grandfather had Brahmas and 
was fond. of -his fowls. Now you sce 
where such Heedless, off-hand ‘advice is 
likely to lead. 

Hens are not merely hens, always and 
ever the same—except in their general 
disinclination to stay where you want 
them to and lay when you want them to. 
In those two respects they can always be 


other person and different conditions. | 








relied on. It is up to the poultryman to so 
manage them as to bring them more nearly 
to meet his needs; otherwise they will, to 
an absolute certainty, manage him right 
out of the business altogether. Beyond 
the matter of keeping them where they are 
put and where they are supposed to stay 
and making them lay properly, there are, 
of course, natural attributes or qualities 
of the various recognized breeds and even 
of the strains of various breeds, all of 
which must be taken into consideration 
and with great care and thought, right at 
the outset of your planning for the poultry 
business. That opens up a vast field 
which cannot properly be covered in an 
article of ordinafy length. It would re- 
quire a book—and incidentally start dis- 
cussions that would re quire a whole library 





But I should say, as | have done, to the 
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man who asks what is the best breed, just 
this: “What you mean is, what is the 
best breed for you and to that I should 
have to answer, I don’t know.” 

Of course there is no all-round best breed 
any more than there is an all-round best 
man. Certain breeds are best-for this 
and others best for that. Certain breeds 








tain conditions and would not meet those 
requirements under other conditions. 
Certain localities seem better for some 
breeds than for others. Or, to state it 
differently, a certain breed will do exceed- 
ingly well iv one locality or climate and will 
not do well at all somewhere else, pwehaps. 
By way of illustration, I know of a fine 
strain of White Plymouth Rocks which 
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The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 


Reading T he 
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By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


EAL work, with real poultry, on a real New Eng- 
R land Farm. This is a simple story o& what has 
been done by a man, at forty-five ye: of age, 
town bred and eity educated, getting out of prac- 
tice of medic: buying a 
country, aad ma a success of the venture. Not 
only is the rear chicks and the management of 
adult fowl comp covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the 
Production of milk, that cannot be escaped on a 
real farm. You get rugged facts—rarel 

nt. The truth about poultry as found in actual, 

fe on &@ one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


p- te on poultry matters. 
44 to 132 pates monthly. 50 
3 months’ trial 10 cents. Sample 
copy free. Catalog of poultry literature free.Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 








by careful breeding and selection was made 
to beat the Leghorns of the neighborhood, 
equally well cared for, in egg production 
for several years. This was in Missouri. 
Those same White Rocks, afterward lo- 
eated on the Pacific Coast, could not be 
cajoled, coaxed or by any means induced 
to produce eggs enough to prevent the 
Leghorns of the section from byte rings 
around them. 

The theory that a man will take the best 
care of the breed that he likes best is very 
well so far asit goes, but if a man’s concern 
about the poultry business does not go be- 
yond being interested ia some one particu- 
lar shape and feathering, I am inclined to 
think that he had best keep out of it alto- 
gether. He is likely to make a bad choice 
and his interest does not go deep enough 
to carry him over any very rough spots. 
If he thinks of going into the poultry bus- 
ness in a practical and commercial way, and 
expecta results worth while, he must him- 
self be sufficiently practical to look heyond 
a fancy for any one breed and be pre-| 
pared to readily and willingly put aside any 
choice be may have in the matter and take | 
up with that breed which is best adapted 
to him and to his needs, to the climatic | 
conditions of his locality, the market re-| 
quirements, the available feed supply, ete. | 
This does not apply, of course, to the mere | 
fancier of feather and form, but it certainly 
does apply to the man who Jooks upon 
poultry in a practical way and from the 
utility standpoint. 

Grow What You Can Sell 


First, study your market. Ascertain 
what it demands, what it pays best for, 
what there would be the most profit in 
supplying it with, whether broilers, roast- 
ers, medium weights, or eggs. Give con- 
sideration of course to your own inclina- 
tions in the matter. Look into the matter 
of feeds. You may be located where there 
is an abundance of cheap feed for turning 
off market fowls, or for turning off milk- 
fed roasters, or you may be within easy 
reach of certain cheap grain and meat 
feeds that are especially adapted to feed- 
ing the business hen on the exclusively 
egg farm. 

After you have considered all of these 
things and a lot more, including the possi- 
bilities of the day-old chick trade and the 
yossibilities in the fancy business, then it | 
is time to think about making a selection | 
first of breeds, or a breed, and then of | 
strains, orastrain. And if you have done | 
all this and done it in earnest. you will not | 
pay very much attention to the advice to 
breed and raise only the sort of fowls that | 
your mere fancy, unguided by sober sense, 
would perhaps have chosen originally. 
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519 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, New York. 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible Ty 
writer-—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with In- 
built Tabulator—on FxkE TRIAL? No money in ad- 
vance—no deposit—no C. 
0. D. If you find it to be 
the best typewriter you 
ever saw and want to keep 
it, I will make you a price 
that is lower than wholesale 
—lower than the lowest 
agents’ prices and you can 
let the typewriter pay for 
itself. I will take a little 
each month out of what it 
ou, Out of what it 
earns for you; just a few 
eo @ day is enough. 

ith the Ty riter you 
pF eas f ~~ = 

pment, everything t 
you neei. Because there are no American Typewriters 
gies to Europe just now, I can make you a wonder- 
orice inducement. BE SU 











Model No. 5 
LIFE GUARANTEE 


RE ANDSEND TODAY 
for free full Details of this Greatest of 
er Offers, 
All information absolutely free. aanetiih tedilinias 
General Banager, Typewriters Distributing Sya te 
166 W 16 North Michlean Boulevard, Chicage, Liltnets (239 


ian DAYS FREE TRIAL 


to prove to you that this 
Total cost oaly magnificent Royal bas the 


Sweetest, Purest, Loudest 
dts by and Clearest tone— 
Our 
7 








to prove te you that itis 

as large and handsome rhe 

the trust t 
MONTHS TIME sell at 625.00— 
to prove to you that !t has 
the strongest motor, the 
best reproducer and tone 
arm and the most ingen- 
fous devices to start, stop 
and contro! the music. 
Shipped with a supply of 
10-inch double dise records 
of your selection, so you 
can enjoy the finest enter- 
tainments for one whole 
month. Return the outfit 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
if for any reason you do 
not wish to keep it. Drop 
® postal for our big list of 
unsolicited testimonials, 














record book and other literature. They are frec. 
S. H. DAVIS, Pg3 6101 May St., CHICAGO a 


Makes Hens Lay When Eggs Are High! 


Get fresh, green, succulent hen feed for J5 
centsa bushel! Sprout oatsina 

















Chicks grow faster—become 

quicker. Makesidie henslay in winter. Made 

of steel. Full details— E. Sen 

uable book on “Pro 
. Ducks and eys,”” 10 cents. 

Des Momes Incubator Co., 635 3rd St., Des Moines, te. 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Milustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 

This book 
hao every person 

try for profit. 

Ss. A. HUM L, Box 65, Freeport, Il. 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR *3 


No freightto pay. Actua! hen controls everything. 
Me temps, no expeese.oe mistabes. Over 600,000 
sold. Thousancdaof testimonials. Agents 

Free Catalog with Special tutroductery Otter, 
HATURAL HEN INC. C@., Sta. H, Dept 26 Los Angeles, Cab 


Fine Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

reeds Turkeys. Guineas, at low. prices. 
America’s finest poultry Farm. 8000 Prizes. Catalog 4c. 
A. A. ZIEMER, Box 4, AUSTIN, MINN. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Show your friends 


the Kodak pictures you have 
made of amusing incidents 
about home, of the boys and 
girls at play, indoors or out— 
flashlights of the interior of 
the house, of parties or 
socials—portraits of the fam- 
ily and even pictures of fruit 
or plants,—in every one of 
these there is something to re- 
call—something worth while. 


ad 


Ask your dealer for booklet “At 
Home with the Kodak,” or free by 
mail. It tells how to make portraits 
and interiors. Kodaks and Browni: 
cameras $1,00 and up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State Street, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 

















Study Music 


Under the Direction of a Nationally 
Known Faculty. 


DEAN HOLMES COWPER, of the School 
of Music of Drake University, announces that 


PAUL vanKATWIJK 


is head of the piano department of the Drake 
University Conservatory of \usic. Professor 
vanKatwijk formerly was head of the piano 
department of the National Conservatory at 
Helsingfors, Finland, and before that occupied 
a similar position in the Conservatory of Neu- 
stadt an der Haardt in Germany. 


Mr. vanKatwijk is a graduate of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music at the Hacue and was 
for three years a pupil of Godows‘:y. He spent 
fifteen years in study under noted masters. 


The second quarter of the Conservatory of 
Music begins November 20. 


For Catalogue, Address 


Drake University 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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‘lo take orders for our “* ZANOL”’ 
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here ait t0'U4 MANUFACTURERS? 
ES, allowing NTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICE, Free Trial Insialimest 
payments if desired. Write for catalor 44 
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FEEDING FARM POULTRY 
Most every successful poultryman has 
| his own method of feeding, but it has been 
| my experience that fowls should have at 
|least three ounces of scratch grain per 
rday and dry mash in an open hopper, be- 
| sides beef scraps, grit, oyster shells, char- 
coal and pure water. If we are after eggs 
| the year around we will feed our flock ail 
| they will consume, for our egg yield will 
| be based on the amount of feed consumed 
| if properly given. I aim to be governed 
| accordingly and find my fowls receive over 
| three ounces per day in summer and almost 
| four ounces per cat in winter. 
|_ Making a scratch feed of grains which 
|I think would strike an average among 
poultrymen in general would be about as 
follows: 30 lbs. wheat; 15 lbs. cracked 
corn; 15 Ibs. oats. This amount should 
turnish all the scratch feed one hen would 
consume in one year. 

The dry mash may be composed of two 
parts bran, two parts middlings, one part 
corn meal and one part ground oats. As- 
suming they will consume half in wieght 
as much dry mash as grain they will re- 
— about fifteen pounds. This, in ad- 
dition to beef scraps, grain food, grit, 
oyster shells and charcoal constitute the 
feed for one laying hen for one year. 

Farmers have a strong habit of relaxing 
on their feed as soon as the hens begin to 
drop off on egg production, especially 
during the molt, and from then on they 
| only feed enough to keep their fowls and 
lice alive. If given good care and a little 
extra feed during the molt they will start 
laying again in early winter, when eggs are 
high when work on the farm is less 
pressing, so that the farmer can give them 
more time and attention and derive sub- 
| stantial profit during the winter months. 

—C. W. B., Ind. 


FORCING THE PULLETS 
| When pullets begin to lay they usually 
|lay very irrerularly for a month or two. 
| The reason for this is that they are not 
| fully developed, and the food consumed 
| is not sufficient to make both growth and 
leggs. The pullet that lays but one or two 
|evgs a week is not being fed a ration suffi- 
| ciently rich in protein. Pullets can stand 
| heavier and richer feeding than old hens. 
The pullets that have started to lay or 
|give promise of early laying, should be 
| penned or confined in yards to themselves. 
| A special laying ration should be fed. The 
| writer’s method of feeding is to feed a 
variety of grains in deep litter as the early 
morning feed. The litter is so deep that 
| the pullets will have to work hard for every 
grain they get. About noon or shortly 
after, a wet mash isfed. This mash is com- 
posed of two parts bran, one part each of 
middlings ¢ corn meal and about one- 
half part beef scrap. This mash is wet to 
| a crumbly mass with skim milk and fed in 
V-shaped troughs. The pullets are fed all 
they will eat. Just before dark they are 
fed all the whole grain they will eat and 
| sent to the perches with full crops. The 
pullets are kept well supplied with oyster 
shell, grit, charcoal and green food. If 
green good is scarce on the ory or is 
tough and fibery, one part of cut clover 
or alfalfa is included in tha wet mash. 
Clover and alfalfa are especially valuable 
foods for forcing pullets, since they are 
rich in flesh and egg-making elements, 
and are always to be preferred to root cro 
—beets, turnips, etc., since these contain 
little nutriment. 

As the pullets become regular in laying, 
the proportion of beef scrap should be 
gradually reduced until the mash fed the 

ullets is similar to that supplied the old 
= or until the proportion of beef scrap 








is about ten per cent of the mash.— 
T. Z. R. 












vers & Pond 
PIANOS 


combine the best features a ae a | 
tury’s experience in piano building wit 
the latest ideas of the day. 400 Leading 
Educational Institutions and nearly 60,- 
000 discriminating homes now use the 
Ivers & Pond. 

We build uprights, grands and players, 
all of but one grade—the highest. 

Our new catalog will saferuard you 
against possible piano disappointment and 
may save you money, too. 

Write for wt. 


How to Buy 

We will person select for you a beautiful 
IVERS & POND no, and ship it for trial in 
your home (If we have no ler near youl 
whatever state in the Union it may be. t- 
alog showing all our latest designs and a 

sonal letter with prices and description of at- 
tractive plans for easy payments, mailed free, 


10) Pill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 


131 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalog and valuable 
information to buyers 
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on - ”* utensils hot more quickly and 
aetthiaee A ~ 1 phat Use them and 
gave money, time and labor. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
Write for booklet, **The Wear-Ever Kitchenfull of 
things you should know about aluminum wa' 
“*Wear- 
WANTED: to demonstrate sell 
—————es Ver ———. those who 
Bre be cumtdaved, 


ean furnish security 





The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 

" ew + or 

Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, , any 
greg nt ne ian \. clos- 
per in stamps---money refunded if not satisfied 
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BUILDING POULTRY HOUSES 


By A. G. SYMONDS 





into 

vogue today isthe building of houses 

and adopting of foods that approach 

in more or less degree the natural life of 
the fowls in a wild state. 

The proper time to build a house is late 


HE progressive idea coming 


summer or fall. The site may be on level 
land on top of a knoll or on a hillside. It 
is imperative, however, no matter where 
the site of the building may be, that the 
land be well drained. On level land this 
ean be accomplished by grading around 
the building on all sides so that the water 
will run away from the poultry house. If 
there is not a natural wind-break at the 
north side of the house an evergreen hedge 
should be set out. This may be of pine, 
spruce or hemlock 

It is generally agreed among poultry 
authorities that sandy or gravelly land is 
best for poultry. The reason given is that 
such soil is porous and keeps sweet and 
clean, No one will dispute this reason, for 
it is prefectly feasible, t 
land as lays out doors for poultry keeping. 
I have an aversion to poor land and sandy 
soil. It will not grow anything. Bugs and 
insects will not thrive in such soil. I pre- 


fer good land and the most productive soil ; feet at the eaves. 


for in such - there 


for poultry raising, 
animal | 


will be all sorts of vegetable and 


life. What sand or gravel is necessary for | to be carefully considered. No house should 


the well-being of the fowls can be hauled to 
the ee ss or yards. 

Single House or Colony System 
whether 


It is an open question one 
should build one long house for the ac- 
commodation of his flock or several} 
houses. Poultrymen are not agreed on this 


point. The long house is less expensive 
and saves labor, “while several houses also 
have their advantages. Where but asingle 
house is used, yards are usually provided 
for the flock, while in the case of several 
houses being used the colony plan and free 
range are made possible. Under the first 
system the expense of fencing for yards is 
involved, while under the second system 
no fences are required. The single house 
is usually found on plants where the 
amount of land is limited and the colony 
idea on farms or lands of larger area. 
Under the yard system a greater amount 
of care and a greater variety of food are 
required, while under the colony system 
less care and feed are required, 
promotes exercise and & vast amount of | 


the cost of keeping the flock is gre: atly less- 
ened. It is also conceded that unlimited | 
range and the colony house system does 
away with disease and promotes health 
and vigor in the flock. Personally, I am 











ut I prefer as good | 


t 





Free range | . 
| nearly as possible. 


> > 
green and animal food is consumed; thus | her teachings are ee me. 


| products sold will be uniform in size, shape 
| and color. 


| size, will usually take the highest grade, 


| 


| old hens and broilers. 
| of one breed and uniform in size, shape and 


| will a mixed coop of mongrels. 


| a lower grade and a lower selling price. 


a firm believer in the colony system. 

Experience proves that small flocks do 
better than a large number of fowls in the 
same pen or house. Twenty hens of the 
larger varieties and twenty-five of the 
smaller breeds constitute the right size for 
a pen. Five to eight square feet of floor 
space should be provided for each fowl. I 
have found that a flock of twenty-five hens 
laid nearly twice as many egg§ in & season 
as a flock of fifty hens in a pen by them- 
selves under the same care and allowed 
the same amount of floor space. 

No one ought to b* so ignorant of poul- 
try kec>ing as to have the poultry house 
face to any point of the compass except 
the South. The more sunshine the fowls 
can have during winter months the better, 
but there should be shade provided in the 
yards or range where they can escape. 

Shape of House 

The shape of the houseis also a debatable 
question. The most common type is a 
house ten to twelve feet in width and, if a 
shed or single roof is used, eight feet high 
in front and four feet in the rear. If a 
double roof is employed it is usually eight 
or nine feet at the peak and four or five 


The question whether to build a closed 
| building or an open front house is one also 


| be absolutely closed. If windows are used 
| the *y shouk 1 be raised their full height dur- 
ing the sunny part of the day and left up 
several inches during the night for proper 
ventilation. A frame covered with cloth 
may be inserted in place of the windows 
on stormy days and used during the night. 
In this way a closed building can be made 
to approach an open front structure. 

An open front house with all sides wind 
and storm proof save one, and this facin 
the south, is fast becoming popular. A 
curtain front is dropped during the night 
and cold, cloudy or stormy days. At the 
rear a curtain is also dropped in front of the 
roosts. Such houses ioe of the greatest 
amount of fresh air and sunshine without 
drafts and are to be recommended as the 
most healthful as well as the most eco- 
nomical house. 

In everything pertaining to the location, 
construction, yards, range, ete., the fact 
must be borne in mind to approach the 
conditions of the fowls in a wild state as 
Copy after Nature, for 





ADVANT. AGES ¢ OF - PUREBRED 
POULTRY 
Pure bred poultry should be kept on the 
farm, if for no other purpose than that the 


A basket of eggs that are either 
all white or all brown and of a uniform 


whereas, a mixed Jot of eggs, whites and 
browns, large and small, will usually take 


The same applies to the marketing of 
A coop of chickens 


color, will always bring a higher price than 


The farmer — keeps yure bred chick- 
ens can also ze ack litional mo for| we 
from his hens Same the sale of eggs for 
hatching and the sale of stock for breeding 
pPurpo I an R. 
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they amounted to 
in one year, how a Vermonter 
bred 25 pairs to 800 pairs in two 

how 4 Southerner bred 
cskedend cave oct iibeunake. 

also so 

You can do the came. "More 
money-maki: capectenges. 
Write today for this big freo 


a * to get six dol- 
lars a dozen, how to start 
small and grow big. We 
ship breeders every- 

where, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Read 
howone of our 
customers 
gets as 


high as $8 a 
dozen for squabs in 
Pittsburg and makes a 
net profit of ninety dollars 
amonth. Note his selling 
methods. Reading matter 
which is alive with selling 
as well as + hag ideas, 
Squabs well sold are eset catend Many suc- 
cessful women customers. Read of their methods 
and the results they accomplish. For pricesand 
full particulars see our free book, “‘How to Make 
Money with Squabs.” Write for it today. 

ROCK SQUAB CO., 350 Howard Street, Meirese, Mass. 
Founder of the Senaee Industry in America 
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WINTER FEED FOR THE CHICKENS 

For some years I have found the follow- 
ing plan excellent for producing green feed 
for my chickens in the winter time. 

In the first place, f procured from the 
store seven square boxes that had con- 
tained plug tobacco. Each evening I place 
a quart of oats to soak in warm water in a 
warm place. The next evening I empty 
the wetoats out into oneof the seven boxes, 
in the bottom of which I have first: placed 
an old newspaper to retain the moisture, 
also to enable me to keep the boxes clean. 
This process I repeat every evening until 
my seven boxes each contain a quart of 
sprouting, growing oats. By moistening 
these boxes with a little warm water each 
day and keeping the oats gently stirred, I 
have at the end of the seventh day my first 
box of oat8 ready for my chickens—a nice 
feed of healthy, sprouted, green growing 
oats, making about three times the quan- 
tity of food I started with. 

xis makes sufficient food for my small 
flock of hens. They eat it all up—top, 
roots, and all—thereby giving them the 
advantage of green food as well as the oats. 
On this my hens are thriving, not only lay- 
ing preter f to supply my table use, but a 
goodly quantity for the market, besides; 
while the cost of production has been re- 
duced to the minimum and the trouble it 
takes is well repaid by the results ob- 
tained.—P. H. E. 


DUST BATH IN WINTER 

Leaves make light scratching material 
better than straw—and it is surprising 
how lar; 
stuffed into a.couple of barrels or a large 
box in the fall. 

We have been putting away dry soil for 
the hens’ winter dust bath. is is work 
that doesn’t take much time and it is 
certain the hens need the chance to dust 
themselves fully as much in winter as in 
summer. ‘There was a time when, like 
many other farmers, we didn’t take much 
stock in the winter dust bath, and re- 
member one winter the dust box was emp- 
ty quite a while, and we filled it up with 
loose dirt we found in a shed during a 
warm spell. The way those hens tumbled 
over one another, all wanting to roll in the 
dirt at once, opened our eyes to their 
needs in this respect. They were simply 
wild to get into the dirt and make it fly. 
Some say the hens will not use the dust 
bath in winter after it is provided, but 
this has not been our experience. 

It is said that wood or coal ashes in the 
dust box will cause scaly legs. This is a 
mistake, but no doubt the dirt is better 
than ashes for the dust bath.—F. M. W. 


When frost glistens on the walls of the 
poultry house it indicates lack of yen- 
tilation. Take out a window and tack 
muslin across the opening. The fowls 
will not suffer with cold if the house is 


dry. 


Legal Statement of Publication 

Statement of the ownership, management, ci 
tion, ete., of Successful Farming, published monthly 
at Des Moines, lowa, required by the act of August 
24, 1912. 

EDITOR, Alson Secor, Des Moines, Iowa. 

MANAGING EDITOR, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

BUSINESS MANAGER, Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

PUBLISHER, E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa 

SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING Co: 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and ad- 
lresses of stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock). 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 


ity holders, holding 1 per cent or more of total 
—— of bonds mortgages, or other securities: 
None, 


Chas. E. Lynde, M 4 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
uf September, 1914. A. A. Gross, Notary Public, 
(My commission expires July 4, 1915.) 
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“Can’t Afford 
a Doctor” 


for a sick chicken, yet one sick 
chicken in a flock generally means more 
sick chickens soon,—their diseases being 
mostly contagious or caused by the same 
food, drink or housing. 


Flock treatment is the modern 
method and Germozone the modern 


One need not buy one medicine for roup, another for 
canKer, another for diarrhoea, and still another for sore head, or 
chicken pox, or inflamed skin when Germozone is the one remedy 
for inflammations or irritations of skin or mucous membrane, and 
that covers nine out of ten poultry and pet stock troubles. 


The big point is to take early action. Germozone acts quick. 


It is no uncommon thing to cure canker or roup in one night, but 





4 oz. bottle 
12 oz. bottle 


also has a bene 


(trial) 25c. 
(standard) 50c 


sts 


the earlier the treatment, the quicker the recovery. 


Best of all is the “twice a week’ preventive treatment, a tea- 

spoonful of Germozone to a quart of drinking water. 

nking water, from which source contagion is most frequent, and 

ficial action on mouth, throat, crop and bowels. 

is a great bowel regulator for poultry, pigeons, birds, dogs and other 
pet or domestic stock. 


It purifies the 
It 


32 oz. bottle (farm size) $1.00 
Gallon bottle (128 ounces) $3.00 


Tablet form, mailable, 50c per pkg. of 60 tablets, postpaid 


Sold by most D 
and three-dollar sizes 


and Poultry Supply Dealers. One-dollar 


elivered from Omaha prepaid to any express 
office in the U.S. Sample and book free by mail on request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept.3, Omaha, Neb. 
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PULLETS THAT PRODUCE 


C. HUNTER 





By WALTER 
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which old hens are molting and 
pullets still immature when we can 
glance at the market news and read items 
such as the following: ‘‘The scarcity of 
fresh is as marked as ever and prices 
hold high and firm. Almost no genuine 
hennery eggs are coming to the market, 
and dealers who have any are able to ob- 
tain any price they see fit toask. Sixty 
cents is as low as these eggs are selling in 
a jobbing way and some business 1s re- 
ported at 62 cents.”” To get the cream of 
prices one must have eggs to sell during 
the sixty days following October 15th. 
The ordinary run of pullets and old hens 
begin to lay with a fair regularity after 
December 15th, but previous to this date 
the market is practically dependent on 
eggs which were stored either in the spring 
or fall preceding. 
Early Maturity Important 
Fowls normally start laying soon after 
they reach maturity. If, however, their 
growth has been checked there is certain 
to be a delay. Almost any kind of a fowl 
of the Mediterranean or American types 
should start to lay in six months and, if 
they have had a particulary congenial en- 
vironment and intelligent attention they 
may commence in three, four or five 
months. Most poultry keepers fail to 
realize how important it is to get their 
fowls to maturity at an early age, but when 
one considers what the saving of a month’s 
time means to the owner of a flock of 
1,000 fowls, one better comprehends how 
important is early laying as a means of 
addin to the profits of the business. 
Probably the greatest reason pullets 
do not mature early is lack of food. This 


By i fall there is an interval during | 





$$ 
are transferred from free range to yarded 
houses and do not get sufficient green 
feed after the shift. This, of course, de- 
lays growth and, coincidently, laying. 

Before pullets are put into winter quar- 
ters the houses should be thoroughly ren- 
ovated. It is a mistake to put young 
birds into dirty, lousy houses, and futile 
to expect best resuits under such unde- 
sirable conditions. Each fall we have a 
spell of wet weather particularly unfavor- 
able to fowls. At this time colds and 
roup are common among pullets, but lack 
of sufficient ventilation rather than damp 
weather is often the cause of them. The 
fowls are shifted from fairly open houses 
to those which are partly shut at night, 
especially when we get an unusually chilly 
evening. Tze is no necessity for closing 
a house tight ast this season further than to 
keep the fowls dry, as we know that fowls 
will lay well in winter when it is cold 
enough in the house to freeze the dro 
pings hard. That being the case, t 
slight frost of fall nights will not harm 
them. In addition, any degree of crowd- 
ing serves to intensify the trouble of colds 
and roup and, if it breaks out in a flock, 
it is well to look to this source for a cause. 

Some Good Rations 

About a month before the chickens 
mature it is a good idea to force them 
along slightly with a ration containing a 
little more protein than is usual. This can 
be done by adding beef scrap, giving sour 
skimmed milk or adding gluten meal to 
the dry mash. A very g ration, which 
figures 1 :3.2, is the following: 

Dry Mash—200 pounds wheat bran, 
100 pounds corn meal, 100 pounds mid- 
dlings (red dog), 50 pounds gluten meal, 





retards growth and all checks, of whatever 
nature, greatly delay the time of laying. | 
Another reason is over-crowding. t is 
more profitable to give a limited space to 
a few pullets and get quick growth than 
to crowd a greater suber into it and get 
a lot of stunted individuals which never 
jo well. It is a mistake, also, to crowd 
young and old fowls together. The young 
birds never grow well when mixed with 
old birds and usually are not allowed to 
get enough to eat. For growing stock an 
abundance of green feed is requisite, also 
all the dry mash they will eat and plenty 
of hard grain, though animal food and | 
green food are the two more important | 
items. It would seem as though it were 
unnecessary to add, give them plenty of 
water, but I believe it not amiss. 
Provide Separate Quarters 

A very good plan is to separate the pul- 
lets and cockerels when they get to be 
three months old. Then one can give 
the pullets special attention, hurrying 
them along to maturity. When the sexes 
are not separated, the cockerels always 
get more than their share of the food. 

Most poultrymen have separate quarters 
for their layers and for growing stock. | 
Therefore it is necessary each fall to sell | 
the old hens in order to make room in the | 
laying houses for the pullets. If the hens 
continue to lay well late into fall, the 
tendency is not to sell them, with result 
that the pullets do not get into winter 
quarters early enough, and laying is held | 





| 


back. Birds are very susceptible to change | 
of diet or environment and pullets should | 
be in winter quarters a month before they 


Sometimes birds 


are expected to lay 


125 pounds beef scrap. 

Scratch Feed—200 pounds cracked 
corn, 100 pounds wheat, 100 pounds oats 
or barley. 

Keep the dry mash before them at all 
times, but feed the scratch = night 
and morning, preferably in deep litter. 
The idea is to give the pullets all they will 
eat at all stagesoftheirgrowth. Themeth- 
od and feed will always have to beregulated 
according to the conditions under which 
the poultry are kept. Therefore no hard 
and fast rules hold. The desideratum is 
to raise birds in the quickest time at small- 
est cost, and to do that one has to use the 
grains or mill-stuffs which are cheapest 
in his particular locality 

About a month before maturity it is a 
common occurence for combs of pullets 
to increase in size and to take on a red 
color. This, generally, is a sign of their 
getting ready to lay. 

Breed From Early Layers 

There are certain characteristics that 
all good birds have in common, one of 
which is early laying. Consequently, it 
is advisable to leg-band each bird when it 
begins to lay, making some kind of a re- 
cord of its number, and later using these 
early layers for breeders. It will pay and 
is one of the most certain meth of in- 
creasing flock production. Unless this is 
done one is likely to breed from birds 
which have taken two or three months 
longer to mature than did those which 
started to lay first. There is no way to tell 
which fowls have matured earliest unless 
you mark them. In fact, it is a good idea 
to dispose of these late meturing pullets, 
as they are hardly ever profitable. 
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This Little Girl Had A 


Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss Taylor had Potts Disease, a pro- 

gressive, destructive disease of the spinal column, 
usually tubercular, and often accompanied by 
The trouble in this case Thad been 
existence three years when her mother, 
Mrs. W. S. Taylor, R. F. D. No. 2, Clinton, Ind., 
ht the child to this Sanitarium, Feb. 22, 
1910. At that time, the disease and 
deformity of the spine, the child’s head was 
forced forward—her chin in contact with 

her chest. 

This picture, recently taken, shows her 
condition and appearance at this time. Write 
Mrs. Taylor. Intreatment of this case plas- 

ter paris was not u The 


L.C. McLain 








is a private institution, de- 
voted exclusively to the 
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Unless pullets get to laying before the 
cold Sescher settles on us, they are not 
likely to start before the natural laying 
season commences. Accordingly there is 
all the more reason to get them to mature 
early. Farms offer ideal facilities for 
raising poultry in the shortest period of 
time and at least expense. If the farmer 
does not get his stock to laying in time to 
eatch the top of the market, it is usually 
because he does not consider his poultry of 
sufficient importance to give it plenty of 
food; and it is not surprising that the pul- 
lets reciprocate by holding back the eggs 
when eggs are of the value of golden nug- 
gets. And yet, what other branch of 
agriculture returns an income three hun- 
ired and sixty-five days in the year? 


SIMPLE EXTENSION LADDER 
rhe first point to recommend this plan 
for an extension ladder is the fact that no 
metal is needed. It is the cheapest pos- 
sible device of the kind. The diagram 
shows two sections. As many as desired 
san be used in the same way. 





Seca 2 








Me 














The two ends fit together, part to part 
in reciprocal relations. At the junction 
Section B must be wider than Section A. 
Section B at its other end would go inside 
a possible Section C. 

The rung marked “‘T’’ is fixed in Section 
B, while the rung marked ‘2’ is fixed in 
Section A. Rung “2” is extended enough 


to receive the heels of Section B at the | depen 


notches marked “3.” These notches 
should be at least two inches more than is 
necessary to hold the rungs.—G. A, M 


THE BUZZ SAW ON THE FARM 

On many farms there is more or less 
rubbish in the form of old fence rails, 
boards and other waste material; also 
there are quite a lot of undesirable small 
trees that will furnish many cords of fuel, 
and good fuel, too. 

A great many farms today have the 
gasoline engine, and it is only a matter of 
business to keep it busy, and it is the most 
reliable power for the buzz saw. 

We quite often cut as much as six cords 
in half a day, with a three horse engine and 
. twenty-four inch saw; while this is not a 
large cutting you will see it is considerabl 
ihead of the old way of cutting by ene | 

We have made enough wood out of the 
old rubbish to last us a year; this was not 
only a saving to us, but it cleaned up a lot 
of unsightly stuff. Coal may be cheaper 
to burn, but it is very dirty to use, and so 
long a3 we have a supply on the farm, why 
not make the best of it, and over the buzz 
Wa easiest way to make it.—O. R. 

, nd. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FEEDING FOR HEALTH | 

The poultryman who feeds his hens with 
the idea of promoting health and vitality 
will not go far astray. The healthy 
strong hen may be depended on to lay well 
and, what is far more important, she may 
be depended on to transmit vigor to her 
offspring. 

he healthy, active hen has no need for 
tonics, condiments and special egg foods, 
and the feeding of such will soon throw 
her out of condition and make her worth- 
less as a breeder. 

Poultry experimenters, through “high 
feeding,” have made individual hens pro- 
duce well around three hundred eggs in a 
single year, but these experiments have 
conclusively proved that the offspring of 
these high layers do not inherit the trait 
of high production. The offspring are 
usually weak and, if they ever reach matur- 
ity, prove to be indifferent layers. 

The reason for this is not hard to find. 
The parent is so weakened by high feeding 
and high egg-production that she is un- 
able to transmit strength to her progeny. 

The writer is well satisfied if his flock 
of hens will produce an average of one 
hundred and fifty eggs a year. The hens 
are fed with the idea of maintaining health 
and vigor. Pepper, ginger and other condi- 
ments that stimulate the egg organs are 
never fed, for the reason that they lower 
vitality. Linseed and cotto meals, 
as well as other foods high in vegetable 
protein, are too forcing in their effect and 
will soon lower the vitality of the flock. 

The ordinary grains of the farm, both 
whole and ground, when fed with cut 
clover and meat scrap, will make a ration 
that will not only keep the hens in a good, 
thrifty condition, but will keep them in 
good laying order.—T. Z. R. 


THE HARM OF INBREEDING 
Among po’ raisers the harm of in- 
breeding is too often overlooked. Related 
stock, where a particular strain predomi- 
nates, is sure to bring its reward in weak 
— chicks or an inheritable disease. 
whe thoughtless poultryman is often con- 
tent to overlook this fact, but nothing can 
compensate for such recklessness except 
to turn over a new leaf by the adoption of 
methods 


One pout n who isn’ f him 
tryman who isn’t sure of him- 
self along these lines had best secure the 
services of a competent judge at regular 
times to give pointers on keeping accounts 
of pedigrees and show how to make the 
business pay better. It is not possible to 
raise your standard of quay by better 
means. To be able to rely on a first-class 
breeder whose word i: as good as a bond 
is a blessed privilege. Having found him, 

nd him to supply your urgent 


needs. he loses his prestige and can no 
longer be d upon, watch for that 
too and watch for a rehable man to take his 


place. 

One yard I have in mind has allowed 
interbreeding to go on for years, and there 
is to be seen a flock actually in poverty so 
far as vitality is concerned. Phere is a 
variety of colors and the individuals all 
have nearly a bantam weight and build. 
It is safe to say that not one hen or cock- 
erel in the entice flock of a hundred or 
ap bo — relation to blood outside 
the yard. Perhaps it is an extraordinary 
case. No i have been listed, the 
same rooster is retained year after year or 
until his usefulness has ended, when his, 
next capable son is given the position, and 
every pullet, whether fit or unfit, is turned 
loose to resume maternal or egg-laying 
Cuties or to replace their dead ancestors 
And yet the owner of that flock is trying 
his best to make his poultry pay! Poultry 
business upon such a routine surely can- 
not be profitable—B, H. W 









































High-Grade Portrait 
On Trial— 


Strictly for advertising pur- 
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Beautiful 32- 
Piece Austrian 
China Sets 







Description of Dinner Set 


This actual reproduction from a photo does not begin to do justice 
to the splendid new pattern Austrian China Dinner Set I offer you. 
The Dishes are taste- 
fully decorated in popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and gold) design. 
The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough color work to 
give the set a neat, dignified appearance. This is a firstclass, useful and 

yractical Dinner Set and is rapidly being placed in many ‘of the best 
Already I have given away several car 


The Dinner Set is made of imported material. 


1omes in the United States. 
loads and the demand is increasing. 





r, Okla. 

E. T. Meredith sublisher 
Successful Farming, 

s Moines, Iowa 

Dear Mr. Meredith:—I am 

well pleased with the Din- 

ner Set you sent me. It 

came through all right 

peont any breakage. I 

found the Dinner Set bet- 
ter than I expected. 

It was not difficult to get 
subscriptions and I have 
seen all the subscribers and 
they are all well pleased. I would recommend your Dinner Set plan 
to others. I am engaged right now so that I cannot get subscriptions 
but hope to earn another Dinner Set some time in the near future. 

I herewith send you a photo of my home, Y eng very truly, 
Dollie Cherry 





"Home of Mrs. Dollie Cherry 





of Some Dinner 


FARMING Nov., 1914 
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Given Away 


The Dinner Set Contains 


6 Dinner Pilates 

6 Butter Piates 

& bralt as Gasae! Biches 
6 Saucers 

6 Cups 

1 Meat Piatter 

1 Vegetable Dish 


32 Dishes—53 


Extra Presents Free 


Set Owners 


Carlinville, Ill 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Meredith: — I 
was ty Oy with 
the pre‘._y Dinner Set. It 
is better than IJ expected it 
to be. I got the subscrip- 
tions from among my 
friends and relatives in one 
day. The subscribers are 
much pleased with Suc- 
cessful Farming, needles 
and cards. I would advise 
anyone that wants a nice 
aa Set to get one from 
ou. i capect Bs to Lon an- 
"ie. Alvin Go! 





Home of ‘Gohr 


other Dinner Set soon. Your friend, 


You Can Easily Get a Dinner Set 


118 High-Grade Needles 








bargain? 








_— 


Yeu will Be Greatly Pleased 


itely the most liberal Dinner Set offer I ever made and I hope 








This is absol 





you will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. 

I never ‘w a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one has 
More npany than was expected and then you would be willing to give a 
good deal for a few extra d shes. My splendid plan certainly should appeal 
to you ou ye surprised to know how easy it is for you to get a Dinner 
Set. Please nember these dishes are not for sale at any price. Write your 
name and address on the coupon, and mail the coupon to me at once, or 
@ letter will fully answer the purpose. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 
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Our Easy Plan: 


it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 beautiful post cards and a book contain- 
ing 115 high-grade needles of all sizes. 

Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season Post Cards. 
is interested at all in farming should read Successful Farming. 
needles come, you can show a few of your freinds your copy of Successful Farming 
and your case of needles and set of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or 
extend their subscription through you, I wil] send them each a set of cards, and a book 
of needles like yours and Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. 
You cant’t help get subscriptions with such a great offer, can you? 
get only a small number of subscriptions, including your own if desired, on this “easy for 
you’ ’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to you at once 





Write your name and address on the 
coupon below, enclose 4 cents to help pay 
postage on sample needles and cards, mail 


These needles alone retail at 15¢ to 25c. 
Everyone who 
When the cards and 


Isn’t that a 
You need 

















DINNER SET COUPON 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa 
I want to earn a 32-plece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 
and all details regarding your offer. I reaily want the dishes. 


My name is.... 
Enclosed please find 4 cents in stamps to help pay postage on the 


sample needles and postcards. This offer is not good outside of the United 
States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 5. 14 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


This department of Letters and Comments fs 
for our critics, favorable and urfavorable. None 
of the views herein ex by our subscribers 
We do not ask you to 











are n ly our views. 
agree h them or with us. We bey ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





THINKS WE ARE ON THE RIGHT TRACK 

This afternoon I read your latest editorials on 
the question of rural credits and I believe for the 
tenant farmer and small land lord as you have 
stated it that I want to commend pe for taking 
up this particular view or phase of the question. 
I have read your editorials in other numbers of 
your paper and also want to commend your expres- 
sions on the tax problem, particularly along the 
lines of single taxation.—Elmer Weiser. Iowa. 


AGAINST THE LI TRAFFIC 
I wish to say that of all the papers that come to us 





“Successful ing” is the best. Every copy is 
looked over and , ads. and all. and then passed 
on to a neighbor. 


Your topics upon the road question are fine, those 
government and state are better, but the best 

all are those upon the liquor traffic. Remove 
the others, all will 


this horrible crime 
consequence.—H. A. ¥ 


fall in line as a 
Ore. 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF SOCIALISM 
Some months ago you pro to give us a 
bird’s-eye view of socialism. Why do you hesitate? 
Let’s have it. I want to know what red flag 
of Socialism means.—A. P., Neb. 
: You are respectfull ; referred to 
Morris Hillquit’s book “Socialism Summed Up” 
which —— tells what you want to know. How- 
ever, the of Socialism , not for an- 
archy, but for common blood of all. Socialism 
canis for “‘the public or collective ownership and 
operation of the principal instruments and agencies 
for the production and distribution of wealth— 
the land, mines, rai , steam , telegraph 
and telephones, mills, factories and modern ma- 
shinery.” Mr. Hillquit says “Socialism is opposed 
to the ice of allowing the idlers to appropriate 
part of the workers’ product in the shape of profit. 
It demands that the total social product, after due 
allowance for social needs, go uncurtailed to all 
ersons participating in the process of production 
by manual or mental labor. But it does not con- 
template an equal distribution of the products 
among the individual workers. Socialism admits of 
reasonable variations in the scale of compensation 
based upon the conventional distinctions of effort, 
skill and ability.”” This, briefly, is their policy,— 


Editor. 


IS UNCLE SAM TRICKY? 

I was much interested in the comment in your 
September number about the manner in which the 
railroads interpret the law relative to their com- 
pensation for ing the mails. I refer to weigh- 
ing the mails seven days a week and dividing the 
total weekly weight by six to ascertamn the average 
daily weight which is the basis of their compensa- 
tion, 

1 would like to call attention to the fact that the 
post office department itself is working a similar 
scheme on the substitute rural il carriers. The 
evident intention of the law is to give the substitute 
varriers the samme compensation that the ar 
arriers receive for similar work. Instead of divid- 
ing the amount La a ro for the route by the 
actual number of w days to the rate per 
lay, they count in Sundays and holidays in making 
the rate and then pay the substitute carriers at the 
rate thus obtained for the actual number of days 
they go over the route. In other words in making 
the rate per day, the Sundays and holidays are 

ounted in, but in making the pay they are counted 
out. By this sort of interprevation, if itis intention- 
al (and it looks to me like a tricky scheme) the 
substitute carriers are beaten out of over a half 
lollar a day for every day they serve the route dur- 
ing the absence of re r carriers. 
y this unfair ruling the substitute carriers are 
practically made to pay the department about eigut 
lollare a piece. It saves the department a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually, but it is not fair 
play.—E, W. &., 8. D. 


DEFENDS THE MIDDLEMAN 
To the man up the tree, these questions of the 
high cost of living,” ““middlemen’s profits,” etc., 
are a puzzler, and your cut on top of page eleven 
October issue is a ange The first figure is O. K. 
and natural as life; ow, I have had his experi- 
ence; but, say, that last one is a joke and re 
hangs the mystery. Of course I don't blame any- 
ne for blowing their own horn. It’s up to them to 
lo it, and you must own that the present day 
— a le blower. Now, honest Injun, 
ire not these central figures necessary to the 
success of the latter, and, if so, should they not be 
paid? ‘Taking the dividends paid by our railroads 
18 a criterion, it doesn’t look as if were being 
verpaid, and from what I know of the retailer, 
middleman” 


ery few rich quick. The “ I 


know very fie about, as the crop 1s scarce up this 
way, but 

Now, Mr. Editor, isn’t it a fact that 
‘lass is the best 
ther part of our 
ing equal can 


guese he isn’t very numerous here. 

scnrwoee 
and better situated than any 
pulation, and all things else 
ey not secure @ competence 








contact with, Se ; me oe 
A rigor poe 7 I visited a farming district in this 
county, and saw some fine farms, and had pointed 
out to me farms well housed, well fenced, well 
stocked, free of debt, and worth a nice little sum of 
money. The owners had not been there more than 
ten or fifteen years and came poor men, and if 
that can happen in this U Peninsula, which is 


not considered an ideal farming district, what 
could they do in the strictly farming states. I'm 
not trying to knock the farmer. e is a grand 


good man, the salt of the earth, a big strong bul- 
wark between our country and perdiuion, and with 
all the modern facilities, the granges, education, 
literature, ete., etc., he is too well posted a man to 
be bled much. These other duffers between the 
farmer and the consumer are essential; don't kick 
the stuffin’ out of °em.—Chas. H. Jan 
Note—Legitimate and i 
onan entitled to rem 
ces 


article as the receives. The fault is in 
the system rather than with individual middlemen 
or asa — r. 


FAVORS MUSIC IN SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

We have been ing your paper for several 
years and can gay it is one of the very best—and 
the best for the price—of any that we take and we 
take six or eight, but I think with little expense you 


i 
4 
$ 
3 


y idea for a long time 

You did not give us a 

when he requested it as you printed it on 

type and most pass 

not it in le print 
Aaa cogpution | youd ony, it you weed ts los 

a niw say, if you ve 

anything to make room for music, leave out 
Sur poe Get ctuensta co qyeee, Sex fe the 
treed girls on the farm” and put in music to 
keep them there. Nearly every farm home has 
er a piano or organ and little chance to buy 
music and you cannot realize what a prize a 
b porte aeee of music init. Not classi- 
or the “Casey Jones” type, but good, clean, 
ings music fit for any home. 

‘ew people know the power of music, but y 
people, especially must have it and if it is not avail- 
able on the farm, they will go to town where they 
can hear the band, cheap hand organ or anything. 


—— to t 

month we had the church overflowing, and they 
attended all winter, mostly young people. In the 
spring we had togoaway. In six weeks , 

was di and the church “For Sale.” All 
for the want of a little music. I do not care to have 
this printed, but please do not delay but give us 
some good uplifting. easy music that the average 
can play.—Mrs. Jopp, 8. D. 

Note: Our reader is mistaken in her belief that 
articles are less likely to be read when they appear 
on Our Bulletin than they are printed in 

r An extensive and thor- 


ough investigation which we conducted to deter- 
mine which features in Successful Farming were 
most widely read showed Our Bulletin page to be 
in the lead. , “ 
There are a number of difficulties connected with 
publishing music whith are not genérally ander- 
stood. We are still considering the matter.-- 


Editor. 
AN OLD FARMER ON THE TAX ON 
As I have just finished your edi wish to 


many are worse off imply to show 
that our tax system is wrong. A farmer is taxed 
for about the farm whether it belongs 
to him or not. a hy mt On Sr 

dollars wort property upon which 
owe four thousand dollars, I am taxed for the 
full amount of five tho: dollars. Now this is 


only one instance where I might relate a hundred, 
some of which are worse than mine. 

Who is to blame? Nothing but our tax system. 
It is old and thread-bare. We need a new tax ru'e, 
one that gathers the tax from the business we co. 





For instance, if a man does a business where one 
dollar is handled, let him pay a million times as 
much. As itis now a man that owns his farm all 
free and clear and sells a thousand dollars worth of 
produce may not pay any more tax than a map 
who only owns ee gl cent of the farm that pro- 
duces only five hundred, and that is one reason why 
farmers kick on taxes. The same thing exists in 
the cities and towns.—Samuel Smith, Mich. 
Comment: Mr. Smith is seeing things as they 
are. How long will it take others to see that our 
tax system is wrong? If we tax effort by his plap 
though, we discourage effort. We do not want to 
do that. The income tax avoids that in part by 
exempting below a reasonable amount. Land value 
taxation, based on raw-land values, with values 
by the Somers system, would help solve 
this problem.—Eaitor. 


APPRECIATES AUNTY HOPEFUL 

It gives me one of the of pleasures to 

write these Bay lines in addition onal i 
or years to your 
ever welcome paper to our home. 

It is very beneficial to both my wife and myself. 
Besides the helpful information it contains, re is 
an Ye amount of amusement derived from it. 
On all subjects I heartily agree with Aunty Hopeful. 
They are fine. It is one of the best farm papers 
for the whole family I believe ever published. It 
contains so many clean, fresh, aspiring, and invigor- 

oughts.—Arthur G. Radford, Ore. 


ating th 
I read i roe ~ t Beorental Farming 
in number o 
“Thinks i Inhuman” Cc. E. Davis. 
Mr. Davis that when an animal was caught 
in a trap its young ones were left to suffer and die of 
starvation. Now, any trapper will tell you that 


an animal's y can take care of themselves by 
November and t is when the trapping season 
commences 


I also saw in the June number on “Our Bulletin” 
i Oh yawn | Ap eg ice to ken 

t tina e to know 
if he has any idea how many birds his cat has killed 
in the summer time when the birds had pn 
Somewhere in the bible he will find where it says 

that the animals and birds were put here for 
people to live upon and use; I don’t see what better 


of a cat of 


ane Sey cae. Bo pas Mey Ce to ee eae ee 
pelts. 

Any real, true blue trapper begins tra) the 
first of November and stops the first o arch 


and he always makes an effort at least, to go over 
his line once a day.—H. J. H., Ill. 


APPRECIATES HIGH MORAL TONE 
We have been reading Successful Farming for two 
years and think it just fine. It affords us cial 
to commend the high moral tone of your 
paper, additional to its value as an icultural 
ournal. We can't afford to miss the valuable in- 
lormation we get from it.—Mrs. W. 8. A., Okla 


AS ONE READER SEES US 

The editorials in Successful Farming touch many 
topics that are timely and of vital interest to the 
public welfare. But itis only the touch of one who 
sees existing evils and mildly calls attention to 
them, with little or no effort to place the responsihil- 
ity for existing evils where it properly belongs, and 
making no demand for aredress of grievances by 
those responsi’ le for existing evils. It is diagnosing 
without prescribing. And a diagnosis, no matter 
how accurate, would be of little value to the average 
patient unless accompanied by @ prescription, or 
remedy, for the evils complai . 

To illustrate: The September number of Suc- 
cessful Farming carries an editorial on “The Land 
Question .” This editorial is made up of a state- 
ment of timely and incontrovertible facts. But it 
does not ey —- hg hint, po rly 
suggestion, as to just how wrongs complaine 
of might be made oy 

Has the editor of great journal—a man who 

ks to an audience of one million American 
citizens each month in the year, h man of 
power and influence no ideas of his own? If so, 
why not express them—take a for that 


be educating and concentrating the 
lives and actions of his one ion » who 
would, sooner or later, become a living, moving 
force bent on on of present evils. 
If Successful Farming will continue to diagnose 
present day evils, and accompany each diagno- 
sis with a concise and definite prescription, its 
many readers will, in time, administer the remedics 
escribed, Day good and lasting as wee Le 
on wit) your prescri; ons! Especially on 
the a r ion. Tho homeles and the a 
possessed (and their name is on) are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of a Sales Senos ge leas 
them back into the Promised Land. The land which 
God put here for the benefit of those who actually 
occupy and cultivate it, and not for the ease and 
peqeetement of landlords and speculators.— 
. Cooper, Va. : 
Comment: The remedy for speculation in land, 
and to prevent it being held out of use, waiting for 
a rise in value due to settlers around it, is to tax 
such la according to their value. So long as 
speculators get off easy they will hold on. We have 
urged land value taxation so much that I thought 
it was well rstood.—Editor. 





60 
PREPARING HIDES FOR SHIPMENT 


Many farmers, and others, find it prof- 
itable to send horse and cow hides and 
skins of the finer fur-bearing animals to 
tanners to be tanned and possibly be made 
into coats, robes and fur-sets. Coats and 
robes properly made from hides are warm, 
comfortable and very serviceable. 

Numerous boys find great enjoyment 
and earn considerable money during the 
winter months by hunting and trapping 
fur-bearing animals and selling the hain 
to fur dealers in the various cities. 

To insure the best results, it is neces- 
sary that certain precautions be taken so 


that the hides or skins may reach the firm | 


to whom they are shipped in first-class 
condition. The hair of a hide that has 
spoiled during the interval between the 
killing of the animal and its receipt by 
the tanner, or fur dealer, will come out in 
spots on being tanned and such hides are 
therefore rendered almost worthless. 

During warm weather, especially, it is 
necessary to salt green hides promptly or 
they will spoil. To properly prepare a 
hide for shipment, it is necessary to trim 
it by cutting off everything superfluous 
such as horns, tail-bones, sinews and fatty 
portions. 'Thenspread the hideon the floor 
and sprinkle evenly and freely on the flesh 
side. In this way pile one hide ontopofan- 
other, flesh side up, head on head, tailon tail. 

It will require a week or more to thor- 
oughly cure the hides. When hides have 
lain for a week in salt, they may be tied up 
end shipped, after having shaken off the 
surplus salt. 

For a large, heavy hide such as from a 
horse or cow, it will take about a pai! of salt, 
and for a calf skin or smaller hid’, a smaller 
quantity in proportion to size. 

There is no possibility of putting too 
much salt on a fide as it will absorb only 
enough to cure it, while there is danger of 
not salting the hide heavily enough. 

If the weather is extremely cold, hides 
can be shipped in a frozen state without 
salting. It is safer, however, to apply salt 
while the hide is still warm. This applies 
more particularly to horse and cow fides. 

Freezing does not harm a hide if you are 
careful to salt it well as soon as possible 
after thawing. 

Hides may be wrapped in burlap sacks 
or be placed in wooden boxes for shipment. 
If wrapped in burlap, be sure to tie the 
bundle carefully with stout twine or rope 
wound several times around it. 

Quite frequently name and address tags 
on outside of bundles or boxes are acci- 
dentally torn off before the shipments 
reach their destination. 

For that reason, it is well to put your 
name and address on a tag and fasten it to 


the hide or hides inside of bundle or box! the jump.—Paul Ridall. 





| 
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so that it will be a means of identification. | 
This precaution will insure your being giv- 
en proper credit, whereas should the hide 
arrive without any name or address tag, it 
will cause considerable inconvenience to 
learn the name of the owner. The name 
and address tag on outside should bear 
both the name and address of the party 
making the shipment and the name and 
address of the firm to whom it is shipped. 
This shipping tag, as it is called, should be 
fastened to the outside of bundle with 
wire or stout twine, or be nailed to a box. 
Shipping tags may be obtained free of 
charge from the firm with whom you wish 
to do business.—H. A. F. 


A DAY OF LUCK 

I will tell as best I can a day’s hunting 
by the writer and three brothers, For 
game we have rabbits, quail, pheasants, 
red and grey squirrels and a very few 
woodeock. For guns we had two double 
barrel hammer shot guns, one hammerless 
and a pump gun, so you see we had some 
cannonading goods. We started out 
bright and early with two hounds, one 
Lily, which is as good a rabbit hound as 
there is in this part of the country, and 
Daisy, a pup. 

First we hunted a bushy woods where 
my brother got one rabbit. Then we went 
on over the hill and there we had a fine 
chase which lasted for perhaps 15 minutes, 
in which the pup did fine chasing for her 
age (six months). We got this one and 
went on over to a swamp where we got 
another. Just about the time my brother 
was gi tting ore o the hill, we passed on 
over to an old farm where I kicked out a 
Mr. Bunny. I pulled up and snapped, but 
the shell did not go, then I felt like saying 
some words that would not sound good in 
front of my best girl. The dogs got on the 
track and chased it southwest, then it 
turned and came northeast. On this run 
I got two shots, but was too far off, but 
he was finally landcd in the hunting coat. 
We then went up another hill, and stirred 
a flock of quail. After a bombardment of 
a few minutes we moved on withthe result 
of three quail. 

My brother shot one soon after, stand- 
ing in an old barn. I think the rabbit 
was coming to hole-up in the wall. The 
dogs then started one which ran and 
stopped by a brush pile. As I was yo 
then my brothers thought they woul 
have some fun, so they told me to shoot 
the rabbit’s head off. So I sneaked up to 
Mr. Rabbit, he squatted low in the 
to hide. I went up quite close and aimed 
at the point of his nose, (I was standing 
behind the rabbit, mind), but when the 
run cracked away went Mr. Rabbit on 








The Palace of Horticulture at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
a , at San Francisco in 1915 
The main dome ot the Palace of Horticulture as seen from the South Gardens. The dome is 186 
et in diameter; the ground dimensions or the palace are 300x600 feet; its architecture is Saracenic, 
ecalling in part the famous Mosque of the Sultan Ahmed I. 








Nov., 1914 





You Like to Go 


HUNTING 
Fi IN 


G 
RAP FINS. 


the NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE withits 160 richly 
illustrated pages, full to 
overflowing with interesting 
stories and valuable infor- 
mation about guns, , 
fishing tackle, cam ts 
—the places to go for 
fish and game, and a thou- 
sand and one valuable “How 
to” hints for sportsmen 
The National Sportsman 
is just like a big campfire 
in the woods where thou- 
sands of good fellows gather 
once a -month and spin 
st 
















rife and gun. 
All this for 15¢c a 
copy or $1.00 
for a whole year 
with watch fob. 

Pecia 

Trial Offer 
ooln or senenpe, 
and we will cond 
you the 
NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


buckle, Tota) value yuc; aii yours for only 25+. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
41 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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stenographer, for want of a better listener. 


priced low enou 
something on it.” 


5 ‘cnographer, which lowly position 
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By R. D. HICKS 
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URING the past summer I was em- 
D ployed in a real estate office in 2 
town in western Nebraska. Com- 
ing from a much older part of the country, 
the most conspicuous feature of the town 
and surroundings was the newness. The 
town, though, was not a made-to-order 
seculator’s town, but had grown steadily 
dates the thirty’ years or more of its ex- 
istence. 
Thirty miles out the land is just being 
homesteaded. Twenty miles from town 
the settlements are very new, but near the 
village there are old farms, old as age goes 
in the new country. Many of them have 
bearing orchards and large groves of shade 
trees, which have been planted and cared 
for by the owner. 
The comfortable looking houses and 
large barns on these places tell of 
perity. Good fences, alfalfa and clover 
Be ids, silos, and sheds make stock raising 
easy and profitable. One by one, as cir- 
cumstances permitted, improvements have 
been added until these farm homes are 
comfortable and pleasant. The telephone 
and mail route give them easy communi- 
cation with the world at large. 
The people who own and oecupy these 
places came out here when the count 
was new. They went on the land when it 
was bare and unbroken. Many of them 
have passed through very hard times, and 
all of them have seen hardships which ‘they 
would not care to see again. Their years 
of toil and good management have en- 
abled them to place every improvement 
on their land which is necessary for easy, 
profitable stock raising or farming, and to 
live comfortably, with all the conveniences 
and comforts that an ideal farm home 
offers. 

Yet there is not a man among them all 
who does not want to sell out. Mr. Real 
Estate Man interviews them in the sum- 
mer, when he is getting ready for the buyer 
he expects in the fall. 

“John,” he asks casually, “don’t you 
wi ant to let me list your place for sale?” 


“9 7 


“Why yes,” he answers, “| out if 
I got money enough.” 
“Money-enough,” he » is $60 an 
acre, or sometimes $65. 
I have heard the conve n carefully 


led around to the subject many times, but 
when the question is asked, the real estate 
man gets the answer he wants, almost 
without exception. 

“Yes, I’d sell out.” 

Then the two chairs are drawn up very 
close together, the contract. book is pe 
and on one carefully prepared the 
land owner signs his name, while on the 

— the description of the land and im- 
rovements are set forth. After about 
half an hour of this sort of thing, the farm- 

r goes away, with the feeling that he has 

robably started a big deal and a big deal 

you dt surely must mean big profit. 
Well, I’ve listed a mi hty good farm 

oday,” Mr. Real Estate Man says to his 


and he has it 
fellow can make 


[t’s a mighty good buy 


that a 
Then he hands the description to the 


1ance to oceupy, and as the words of the 
opy slip through my fingers and appear 


with the family who have built up this 
oe farm home, and I wonder why 
ay! want to leave it, and where they will 
an easier or pleasanter living. 
After awhile Mr. R. E. Man finds a 
buyer who will take Mr. Farmer’s place at 
an acre. 
“Of course, he asks sixty-five,” he tells 
the mr ss “ ut I think we can get him to 


= fift, 

‘a replies that he could not 
oF "$50, and that his family does not 
want him to sell anyway, but he goes home 


sixty times fifty is eight thousand; $8000 
seems a whole lot of money. He never had 
so much cash. Another hour of hard work 
on the of the real estate man, and the 
—T is closed. 

he farmer pays his commission of $2 
an acre out of the money he receives, and 
then begins to look around for a new lo- 
cation. Sometimes it is a year before he 
finds something that suits him, and then 
he finds that his capital has dwindled 
away surprisingly. e little trips here 
and there to look at land are very expen- 


sive, and general living expenses, when 
they come out of the bank instead of off 


the farm, come high. 

After awhile he locates on a piece of 
“cheap” land, without the well built im- 
provements that he has left behind him, 
and has an gage? to make com- 
parisons between the old place and the 
new, and to ask a few questions, — 

“How has he benefited by out? 
What has he to show for his years of hard 
work, on the old place?” 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 
Old Bings lived on the Tully place 
A dozen miles from town, 
It took him just solid day 
To make the journey down. 
He didn't care. Sez he, “What's time 
When crops will sprout an’ grow? 
I've never seen no need why men 
Should try to hustle so. 
Now Bings be had a barnyard that 
Was thick with oozy slush. 
He wallowed rcund there with his hogs 
And floundered in the mush. 
Old Bings he had a single boy, 
He sent him off to school. 
“Haat boy hale bgote Bee’ sense, 
He acts jes” like a fool.” 
One day the bey to home returned - 
His father sez, “See here 
ay better go right back’ to schent 
stay ano 
An’ — yer head wit demain sense 
Lyd e ean use yer face 
An’ tell 


me one improvement 
I can make aroun’ ' lace.’ y 
ba: boy was game. he, ‘See here 
You go to town a Salle. 
I'll make this place look different 
Before you've gone a mile.” 
Old Bings drove off. Young Bings pitched in 
And on the morrow night 
When old Bings to the farm returned 
He saw a wondrous sight. 
A concre’e barnyard shek and clean 
Saved every ear 
The hogs cattle feasted fine 
And satisfied their need. 
The barn was all cemented round 
To tease the rowdy rat— 
A concrete walk extended Cown 
To where the hogs were fat. 
Old Bings he looked and looked again 
Sez he, “Waal, this ain't bad. 


It beats all how a right smart boy 
Is always like his dad.”’ 
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THE WEIRDEST LAND ON EARTH 


Continued from page 9 
Jembaicumbene, LIllililiwa, and all the 
great sheep runs that dot the outback 
territory, and befere the city man is aware 
of the tremendous work going on in the 
interior, one hundred miliion sheep have 
been stripped of their coats. 

Then the army disperses. The bush 
roads are deserted. The stillness reigns 
again over the lonely homesteads. The 
crow notes the leanness of the shorn sheep 
and wonders. The Sundowner walks 
wearily. The Sundowner, that typical 
character of the Australian bush, who has 
earned his title by the regularity with 
which he times his arrival at each home- 
stead so that he can beg an evening meal 
and the use of the travelers’ hut. The 
wool king takes a flying trip to town and 
then returns to face another year of bitter 
hardship. 

But up in Europe they are busy. The 
mill hand is happy, and praying as he 
works that the sheep on the Darling 
Downs will grow record fleeces for the 
next year. He is working full time, and 
his children are well fed. 

Australia is the home of the white 
gypsy. The Outback has, in its pictur- 
esque assortment of Sundowners, Whalers, 
Hatters, Fossickers, and unclassified wan- 
derers of all conditions, a Legign of Devil- 
May-Care that no other country can mus- 
ter. The climate suits the nomad. It is 
a perpetual sun bath, and the trail calls 
him always. 

But the bush wanderer is not a hobo. 
He does not beg food—he demands it. And 
the wool king finds that it is false economy 
to be niggardly with his flour barrel. 
Where the grass is dry and parched, and 
the thermometer is above one hundred and 
twenty, a careless Sundowner who hap- 
pens to regard the wool grower through 
whose sheep run he is passing as a mean 
man, may forget to quench his camp fire! 
The damage wrought by a fire sweeping 
through the pasture is more formidable 
than a flour bill. Police stations are few 
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and far between, and so every Sundowner /on the distinct understanding that the 
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on arriving at the homestead, hands his | black sheep will remain outside a ten- 
flour bag to the storekeeper, and, not con- | thousand-mile radius of Piccadilly, and 


tent with donations for his damper, or ash 
cake, will make a touch for tea and to- 
baceo, The sheep-breeder hates the vaga- 
bond tramps with the same hate that he 
turns upon the crow and the rabbit, but 
he is judicious. The heel of a beer bottle 
skilf ull y inverted over a piece of rag dipped 
in oil will cause the tropical sun to make a 
blaze that will take in five miles of drought 
smitten country, and while the wool king’s 
army is battling with the flames, the tramp 
will be miles away. 

The Bush—weird, silent, and myster- 
ious—calls the dreamer, the failure, the 
ne’er-do-well, the perpetually tired. It 
casts upon him a spell that he can never 
shake off. The American hobo creeps in- 
to the cities in the winter, and the trail 
loses its grip upon his heartstrings, but 
the Australian nomad hates the cities. 
The throb of the big towns is purgatory to 
him. He stays with the Silence always, 
and his soul is saturated with the mystery. 

Along the creeks, by the quiet lagoons, 
in the clumps of moaning she-oaks, one 
finds his camp. He is indifferent to time 
or season, Hie has no objective. All 
trails are the same to him. The tropics 
have cyanided the ambition from his 
system, and he is a spineless gypsy. 

The Whaler, as he is called, because his 
principal article of diet consists of fresh- 
water cod, known to the natives as whales 
—is found along the Murray, Murrum- 
bidgee, Lachlan and Darling. He is the 
man in whose breast Hope and Ambition 
are dead. Fish and rabbits are plentiful 
the wool raiser can be successfully touched 
for flour, and the skins of the rabbit can be 
exchanged for tobaceo. Life is therefore 
simple, care-free and untroubled. 

The Remittance Man is also found 
among the gypsies of the Outback. He is 
the exiled son of the British aristocrat 
who found that the sowing of wild oats by 
his offspring was fatal to his own respect- 
ability. The quarterly remittance is paid 


amongst the Whalers of the rivers, and the 
Sundown. -s of the overland trails one 
finds Ren nce Men whose early life 
was spen. no ihe best circles of Belgravia 
and Mayfair. 

With only one type of the gypsy army 
Hope still lives—the Fossicker. He is the 
camp follower who forages on deserted 
gold fields, in dry creek beds and worn 
watercourses sad bi never-ending dreams 
of ‘wealth. For him there still exists an 
undiseovered nugget larger than “The 
Welcome Stranger,” the biggest lump of 
gold ever found in Australia or the whole 
world. Like the garbage raker who lives 
on what others have overlooked or care- 





lessly cast aside, he diligently searches 
the spots that have been deserted by the 
strenuous pioneers who have rushed on to 
new fields. 

The gray, monotonous solitude and 
weird silence give to the Australian bush 
an atmosphere of awful horror. The bush- 
man’s stories are stories of mystery and 
dread. They tell of the Coach of Death, 
with its eight black horses and silent driver 
that sweeps across the western plains to 
gather in the souls of men who die in 
drought time. They relate how the cattle 
stampede on moonlight nights, because 
the beasts have seen the wraith of longdead 
bushmen gallop across the gray wastes, 

“Out at the back of the Never Never 

That's where the dead men lie— 
Twisting and moaning and turuing ever— 
See how the cattle fly.’’ 
And they call up the Shadow of Death 
Hotel, the will-o’-the-wisp lights in whose 
windows beckon to the thirst-maddened 
wanderer when his hour has come, and he 
struggles frantically towards the mirage. 
It is a weird, strange, haunted heart that 
the big continent possesses. The abori- 
inals knew this long before Captain 
Cook landed at Botany Bay, over a hun- 
dred years ago. To them the dark lagoons 





were filled at night with the most terrify 
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It’s easy! With a first-class telephone line from home to town you and 
your neighbors can talk direct to crop buyers every day without driving 
over those long miles. You can watch the market for top prices—ask the 
railroad station if your freight has come—order supplies from the store—find 
out what’s doing at the stock yards—set a time with the grist mill for grinding 
your grain—get the doctor quick when you need him, Besides all this, you 
can talk business or pleasure without leaving your own doors. 


Western Electric 
Rural Telephones 


are standard for use on the farm. 


by progressive farmers everywhere. 
telephone service, write us for information on how it can be se- 
cured. Write the nearest house below, and mention this paper. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta { 

Philadelphia Pacts St Louis 
» , 

Boston Cincineatt I 

New Orleans Detroit 

Richmond 
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instrumentalists. 
suit your every mood. 


With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the “open sesame” which admits you to the enjoy- 
ment of all the music of all the world. 
It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of the ages. 
brings to you the art and personality of the most famous singers and 
It presents an endless variety of melody and mirth to 


That is the charm of the Victrola, and right in 
your own home you can have ready access to this 
inexhaustible supply of musical riches and enjoy 
them at your pleasure. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the 
Victor and Victrola—$10 to $200. 

Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








the combination 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needies— 
There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 








Victrola VI, $25 


Oak 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all des'«rs on the 28th of each month 
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Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak 


as Victrola XVI, $200 
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ing of all ghosts—the bunyips—and they 
were pursued by hideous phantoms on the 
plains where that huge, spectre-like bird— 
the erane-necked, sstilt-legged Native 
Companion, performs his fantastic sunset 
lance. 

The birds and animals accentuate the 
feeling of mystery that hangs over the in- 
terior. They all are distinctively Austral- 
ian. The laughing jackass has no proto- 
type. The kangaroo is a freak animal 
creation, while the duckbilled platypus is 
a combination of both bird — animal. 

The laughing jackass is the sole Austral- 
ian who sees humor in the bush. His 
maniacal laugh startles the wanderer at 
all hours of the day, but at sunrise and sun- 
set he is particularly merry, for which rea- 
son he is known as The Settlers’ Clock. 
He calls the bushman to his labor at dawn 
ind summons him home at night. 

His cachinnatory stunt is not the only 
one that has made the feathered jackass 
famous. He is an expert snake killer, and 
on that aecount he is protected by the 
government, which imposes a fine upon 
any person found guilty of killing the bird 
or keeping it in captivity. As the only 


living thing that finds something to laugh 
at in the weird, silent drought-stricken in- 

jackass is certainly 
om. He looks down 


terior, the laughin 
entitled to his fre 








upon the struggling wool king, the mort- 
gage-burdened farmer, the shepherd who 
in his loneliness talks to the trees, the 
solitary Hatter, whom heat and loneliness 
have driven crazy, the fighting shearers, 
stockmen and drovers, who battle con- 
tinuously, and through it all he sits “like 
Patience on a monument, smiling at grief.” 
The blacks still believe that the god of mis- 
fortune inhabits the body of the laughing 
jackass, and when the bird laughs at their 
unsuccessful attempt to run down an old- 
man kangaroo, they go back to their gun- 
yahs and help their gins with the piccanin- 
nies. They see no hope of catching a ’roo 
when the god of evil is chuckling at their 
earnest efforts. 

The Hatter is a unit always. He re- 
ceives his title not from the fact that he 
wears a festoon of small pieces of cork 
dangling from the brim of his hat to keep 
—- the — of flies, but because he 
works only by himself, or, as the bushmen 


express it, “under his own hat.” He makes i 


no mates; he evades the tin-roofed clusters 
of weather-board cottages that dot the in- 
terior, and his dislike for human beings is 
so great that he leaves the trail and sidles 
into the gray scrub whenever he sees a 
traveler approaching. 

The bush dweller ws distinctly pessi- 
mistic. A note of despair rings continually 








across the continent. ‘The evenness of the 
four seasons that pass with little variation 
in the thermometer gives him a jaundiced 
view of things. He is intensely morbid 

He rides sixty miles to a funeral and wears 
crape around his hat and sleeve till the 
enliibe of woe becomes a shred, or till an- 
other death compels him to change the 
bandage for a new one. Matters are al 

ways getting worse with him, and Aus 

tralia at the present time finds that her 
“man on the land” will not stay on the 
land, or, if he does stay, he is deserted by 
his sons, who feel the , A lessness of the 
battle and betake themselves to the cities 

where the caw of the hungry crow and the 
mocking laugh of the jackass do not offend 
their ears. "The weird expectancy of the 
bush frightens the imaginative, and the 
native-born Australian is imaginative 

He wonders why the kangaroo and wallaby 
sit motionless and watch on the dry plains. 
He wonders why the quaint, harmless 
little creature—the native bear, the real 
“Teddy” by the way—clutches the limbe 
of the gum trees as if he feared a sudden 
shock that would fling him into space. He 
wonders why the jackass laughs, why the 
Native Companion waltzes on the brown 
waste; wonders over the Mystery and the 
Silence, wonders until he is afraid to stay 

(Copyrighted by Short Story Publishing Co.) 
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CARE OF GARDEN PRIMROSE | the fall and all bulbs that can live out 
HE wonderful evening primrose is| doors through the winter should be. 
rapidly becoming a favorite with If you cannas and dahlias this sum- 
lovers of the beautiful and curious| mer they must be taken care of soon. 

in nature. This plant is finding a place in| When frost has cut the stalks they should 

many gardens and parks, and it may be| be cut off six or eight inches above the 
well to give a few wordsof advice in regard | ground and the bulbs lifted out carefully 
to the care it requires for protection from | with a spading fork and stored in a dry cel- 
the cold of winter. lar or basement. Cover with dry sand, 

The evening primrose is to a degree earth or sawdust to prevent dryi out too 
hardy, but it is more apt to live if slightly | much, but the covering must not be moist 
protected. enough to cause rotting. A light freeze 

Small plants coming from seed this sea-| will not hurt dahlias if they are covered 
son are the ones that will bloom next sum-| with dirt, but the temperature should not 
mer. Those which were in full bloom the| drop below forty degrees for cannas. 
past season are spent and may be cut | Gladiolus bulbs should also be taken u 
down or dug up and destroyed. carefully (bruises cause rot) and dried. 

Place a little dry grass about the young | The best way to store these is in paper 
primrose plant in November, and then | bags hung from the cellar rafters. If the 
lay a few pieces of brush about the plant; | are kept m open boxes it ia best to pac 
twine a little more dry grass through the | them in sand, for if the corms get too dry 
small branches of the brush, and in so} they will be very slow in germinating. 
doing provide a shelter that will not ex- Everything that can be done now in- 
clude the air from the plant. Too many | stead of waiting till spring should be done 
smother plants and bushes by protecting | now, both for the good of the plants and 
them too closely. the good and pleasure of yourself. This 

Simply shelter the primrose with some | includes a little attention for the beds of 
light matter which will keep the snow and | annuals, also. Have them spaded up and | 
ice from packing in about the plant as | made as nearly ready as possible for ed- 
closely as it would if no protection were | ing.—Mrs. F. A. N. 
given. Remove the shelter quite early in ete 
the spring and the plant should soon begin| SALVIA BLOOMING IN WINTER 
to grow and will bloom that season.- Those who desire to have a beautiful 
J.T.T | blooming plant in the house for several 

eoyunmsintpnenpegs | weeks after everything out of doors is| 

FALL WORK AMONG THEFLOWERS | killed by frost, should prepare to have a | 

Did a spring ever come that you did not | salvia blooming indoors. 
vant to make ever so many more flower| Select a six- or eighi-inch flower pot and | 
beds than you could find time for, or ever | a saucer of the same material, or a metal 
. summer roll around that you did not re-| pan in which the pot may be set; secure 
solve that you would have more flowers| ordinary garden soil and mix with it 
the next year? about one-fifth of its quantity of well pul- 

The trouble is, that when spring comes | verized sheep manure. 
we are so busy with the sewing, cleaning, Next select a salvia plant that has not 
and helping to get the vegetable garden | grown to large proportions; carefully lift 
ready that the flower beds are always} it and pot, using the prepared earth and 
hurried or cut short somewhat; then as} the pot and basin to hold the pot. Pack 
the different blossom seasons come march-| the earth about the roots firmly, and set 
ing on we feel the lack of some of the | the pot in the ground a couple of inches for 
favorites and once more resolve to try a| & few days until the plant has recovered 
little harder and plan for a little more the | from the shock of being lifted from the 
following year. outdoor bed. 

The solution of the problem is a more Another good plan to secure a salvia 
careful planning and a more thorough | for autumn and winter blooming is to use | 
preparation in the fall. Of course we are|a large flower pot when the salvia is eet | 
busy now, too, but the big fruit rush is| out of doors, and bury the pot until the | 
over and most of the fall sewing that is not | top is level with the surface of the soil; | 
done can wait just alittle, while we slip out | allow the plant to grow in this until time 
doors for a few breathsof crisp, invigorating | to lift, when the pot may be cleaned off and 
air and plan a litdle and worka littleforthe | taken into the house. The plant will con- 
greater relief and reward of next spring. | tinue to grow and bloom without any in- | 

If our Easter lilies are to blossom for | terruption.—J. T. T 
Easter they must be started at once. They a 
will have to be kept in the dark for several THE PRIMROSE 
weeks and should be kept in small pots till In November it would be well to feed 
their roots fill it. And the calla lilies for | the primroses with a liberal allowance of | 
winter blooming that have been resting | liquid manure, by using it instead of water | 
during the summer or that are to be bought | on the soil. 
must be started to growing now. They If the plants had their needed rest during | 
need no petting but must have an abun-| the late summer this feeding process should | 
dance of light and water. Put them right | produce a new and vigorous growth, and | 
in the window (or in a sheltered place out | they should come into heavy Tiecusiie in | 
doors for awhile) and see that they have | December and continue all winter. The | 

jlenty of sunshine and warm water. The | feeding should be repeated at least once a 
est arrangement is to set the pot in a| week all winter, and the flowers will be} 
milk crock and every morning fill the crock 
with as hot water as your hand can bear. If the plants were grown from seed the 

If you are buying callas, buy dry bulbs| past season they should be in pots large | 

that are an inch or more across the crown | enough to give them ample root space and | 





| 

















and you will soon have flowers. The| the same kind of liquid fertilizer given in | 


potted plants sold by florists are frequent- | moderate doses at least once a week. The 
ly only “bulblets,”’ and will not blossom | new plants may not bloom quite as soon as 
for two or three years. the old ones properly cared for during the 
Did you ever see a bed of tulips blos-| summer season. 

soming through a late snow or brightening No plant is more satisfactory than the 
the bleak bareness of a March lawn with-| primrose for a steady window bloomer all 
out a great hungry longing to have them | through the cold, dreary, winter months,— 
for your own? They must be planted in| J.T. 'T. 





more profuse and larger. 
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A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene. es and burns 
its own gas. Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 
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A RURAL SOCIAL CENTER 

Whatever wave of good or evil sweeps 
over rural communities nine-tenths of 
them must look to the telephones and 
cross-roads for creating united action. No 
community that neglects this feature of 
man’s nature is keeping fully in the van of 
progress. 

The rural school should in a measure 
fill the gap. It has in the past nowhere 
more widely failed than in its possibilities 
for socialization. 

The use of the building as a voting 
place or as a meeting house by some 
struggling church organization is ‘the ex- 
tent of its present social service. While 
the teacher, though failing in this function 
in varying degrees, fluctuates pretty gen- 
erally between the cynosure for country 
swains or a much re erved spinster. If he 
be a man there is no more service. The 
mind of the callow youth is on the college 
where he expects next year to spend his 
savings. If not of this type you will likely 
find him out of school hours buried aoa 
in his room plugging over a correspon 
ence school course. 

But man or woman, both use teaching 
school invariably as a stepping stone to 
something better. This must ae. 
Teaching a country school half-heartedly 
as & means to an end can best be pre- 
vented by making it a worthy end for the 
ambitious young man or woman. 

The rural school must fill in a way the 
field left by the country church on ac- 
sount of its regrettable decadence and its 
impossibility of reaching all because of 
gre at variations in religious belief. The 

teacher can easily take the mantle of the 
nce important country parson, for it was 
largely his inferior education that pre- 
vented him from wearing it to the satisfac- 
ion of an over-critical laity. 

With the up-to-date rural teacher lead- 
ing the boys and girls even in advance of 
he practical know ledge of their mothers 
and fathers, and creating in the district a 
general interest in crop contests or agri- 

vultural experiments on the school ground, 
we have a good start to build upon. When 
he school building is used frequently for 
the publie display of results, we have an- 
ther good beginning. 

It is not expecting too much to have 
onsolidated schools provide a permanent 
residence on the grounds for the use of the 
eacher. The school library can be en- 
arged for neighborhood use. In thickly 
settled communities the building could 
keep open house during winter evenings 
or diversion, reading and occasional lec- 
ures and entertainments. 

This looks some distance into the 
uture. But even in cities, where there is 
unlimited facilities of this kind, there is a 
lecided movement to make this use of 
school buildings. 

In the meantime, much can be done in 
ismall way. Just to make the institution 
loom up big in the meatal landscape of the 
rural community, it should be used for 
every possible gathering. When parents 
meet there frequently in clubs, institutes 
ind granges, it is not likely to remain 

long In nD of repairs and attention. 
\nd this increased service of the building 
vill awaken greater interest and depend- 
-— upon the school among boys and 
gris, 

The teacher must be selected with 
some regard to his ability to discharge 
these higher duties. The new and 
ot atus of the rural teacher will follow from 
his or her readiness to lead in community 
movements, meet the farmers or their 
wives at the clubs, and become an integral 
part of the social activities. 

A vast change is taking place in coun- 
try communities. It must have some 
theatre or forum in which various opinions 
movements and social activities can find 
ulequate expression and space, such as are 
ibundantly supplied in the city by the 
press, the clubs and auditoriums.—Dick 
Dickinson. 
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Write For This Book 


if you haven’t a modern, sanitary, indoor 
closet in your home. It tells how we have 
perfected a chemical system which does 
away with-the necessity for sewerage or 
cesspool connections, thus placing a 
great sanitary convenience within the 
means of hundreds of thousands of 
families who have hoped and longed 

for one, but could not heretofore af- 
ford an indoor closet. 


THE WATERBURY 


OMAR CLOSET 
ean be placed in any room in the house, 
it is so inoffensive, 80 absolutely odorless, 
80 _, positively sanitary. The price of 
$22.50 includes everything. There need 
be no installation expense. So simple a 


boy can set it up. 


We sell it by mail under a real guaranty cover- 
ing the odorless and sanitary features as wel! as 
materials and workmanship. Thousands have 
been sold and are giving entire satisfaction. We'll 
gladly refer you to anyone who has bought one. 

If you’re in a hurry to get one and put an end 
to the inconvenience, discomfort, distress and 
suffering that you now have to put up with, send 
us your oj direct. We'll ship promptly 


THE WATERMAN- 
WATERBURY C0. 


1129-43 Jackson Street N. E., 
MINNEAPOLIS -- -- MINNESOTA 
Eastern Sales Office, 64 Root Bid., Buffaio, N.Y 














































































BETTER LIGHT FROM KEROSENE 


TEN Send No 3A; Beats Electric 
hEN ES FREE MONEY =a or Gasoline 


You Can Prove Our Claims Without Sending a Cent 
We don’t ask you you te pny us anything until you have used this wonderful new modern incandescent 
light in your home for 10 days, putting it to every possible test and then if you don’t say that it is the 
greatest oil light that you have ever or you are not 3 Prove for satisfied, you may send it back at 
Squean't ese 9 pees e want you to prov it yourent. as thousands upon thou- 
the Aladdin has no equal: that makes the ordinary oil lamp look 
ae that it beats elec- 
— tL, is put out like old 
(coal oil) without 
explode, guaranteed. 
to any person who shows 
us an oil equal to 
the new Aladdin (details of this reward offer given in our 
circular which will be sent you). Would wedare make such 
a strong challenge if there was any question about 
oil lamps? 
tuser in each locality to 
advertise the Aladdin. To that person 
we have a special introductory offer under which the 
is given free. 















































MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 372 Aladdin Sulbéing, yy oy — arg ILL. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Kerosene Mi ‘antle 

















DON’T PAY TWO PRICES 


Stoves = FREE 


fea ors 
















eo Obligations. 
HOOSIER ST OVE COMPANY, 
15S State Street, - MARION, IND.€ BascBorner 


~~ Remember, Successful Farming advertisements are guaran- 
teed to be as represented. We stand behind each case. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 
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hanksgiving 


By EMMA CASE MOULTON 
ERTRUDE had finished chopping the mince meat. It war 








all done. A big crock 


pan on the reservoir 
Grace and Hazel and 




















him quick.” 
m his new domain. 


the me lem. 


se 


him and take him back. 


the truant bird. 





| Dear Parson— 


This bird had a truer sense of where he belonged than I did. 1| certainly) 
wouldn’t hinder him from fulfilling his mission of giving himself for the 
happiness of others. I fear that I might have lost the key-note of the 
blessed Thanksgiving time if he hadn't struck it for me 

Sincerely, 


“Mother,” suid Parson Myers, “what is that story in the Good Buob 


about Llijah and the ravens?”’ 





The pumpkin was bubbling away in the preserve kettle on 
the cook stove. Mrs. Myers was adding the last of the 
brown dcughnuts from the hot lard to the heap in the big 


surely be a happy day in the little parsonage at Williams- 
burg. Yet something was wrong. You could tell it by the 
forced gayety of Gertrude. It so oppressed Billy that in 
spite of the prospect of two days of vacation he sat dismally 
on the sunny side of the house teasing Sport instead of play- 
ing football in the vacant lot with the “kids.” 

There was to be no turkey! For the first time since Mr. Myers had beep 
in the ministry no Thanksgiving turkey nad found its way to the parsonage. 
The purchase of one at this time when cost of living made three meals » 
day a vexing problem, was not to be thought of 

Mr. Myers would have scorned to admit that the disappointment was s 
ceal one to him, yet in his heart he knew that it was. 

He had just stepped into the big kitchen to ask mother if he should get 
some cranberries when a whoop from Billy started the whole family. 

‘Hurry, daddy, hurry! he’s come, he’s come! the turkey is here, come get 


Everybody rushed to the door and sure enough there on the ridge pole 
of the barn sat a big, brown turkey gobbler, gazing bewilderingly about 


Where had he come from? Not a neighbor in the little town had raised 
a turkey that year, vet there sat the gobbler. It was Mr. Myers who solved 


silly, he has escaped from the poultry house down by the station where 
they have been shipping poultrv for the last two months. You must cateb 


It was a disconsolate Billy who an hour later returned from delivering 


That evening the door bell rang and a messenger left a twelve pound 
turkey all dressed for the oven With it was the ollowing note. 









full of it stood on the kitchen table 


Tomecrrow vould be Thanksgiving 
Glen would all be home. It would 





Blakely & O’Brien, Packers 








METHODS, OLD AND NEW 

It seems strange that Lucy does not 
sare for housework when her mother is 
such a famous housekeeper,” the neigh 
bors nevy<~ tired of commenting. ‘“‘But 
she preferred clerking in a department 
store for berely encugh to pay expenses 
And she might have such a nice home, 
too!” 

When a capable young farmer pro- 
claimed his willingness to accept Lucy’s 
avowed dislike of housekeeping along with 
her many undeniable virtues, the com- 
ments increased proportionately. 

But wonder of wonders—Lucy's house 
was a model of neatness. To the critical 
eye it presented as irreproachable an ap- 
pearance as that of her mother’s model 
stablishment. Moreover, Lucy seemed 
o enjéy life to an extent that was almost 
“rrr sponsible” to her scandalized mother 
She doesn’t do as I did,” that good 
woman often remarked in an aggrieved 
way. “This is the third Saturday this 
month that she has gone to the city with 
Charlie. 1 was never able to do that and 


| finish up my work as it should be done 


‘time for the mothers to give the subject 


Saturday night! 

When Lucy was asked how she managed, 
she replied, ‘Oh, I just manage my own 
way, you see. I never could work for 
Mother, because she always ina‘sted upon 
my doing things in exactly her way, and it 
was like working ‘left-handed’ for me.”’ 

Nothing very remarkable about this? 
No, alas, it is a common story and as true 
in thousands of other homes as it was in 
Lucy’s. Girls who are needed at home, 
preferring any other form of work and will- 
ing to face any sort of hardship rather 
than stay at home on the farm. Isn’t it 


a little serious thought? 

Experience counts for a lot in life, but 
it falls far short of being all there is to it. 
Did you ever go to help a neighbor for a 
day or two? And didn’t it seem good to 
get home and at work in your own house 
afterward? ‘Then think what it must 
mean to work, week in and week out, an- 








other person’s way! If work is to be inter- 


esting, we must use our heads as well as | 
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The “Meat” 


of Corn 


the sweet centers of choice 
Indian corn; cooked, seasoned 
just right, rolled thin as paper 
and toasted until they become 
golden brown flakes—crisp 
and delicious! 


That's why 


Post 
Toasties 


are better than ordinary ‘‘corn 


flakes.” 


Toasties are packed in an 
inner container inside the 


tight-sealed, familiar, yellow 
carton—keeps the food fresh 
and crisp for your appetite— 


Superior 


Corn Flakes 












—sold by Grocers. 
modernized—the wonderfw 
range manufacturers have lost, found in the Per. 


baking and roastingit did re- 
feet Imperial, with its stone-oven bottom flue. 


RANG The marvelous old dutch over 
discovered—The secret al} 
THE STONE-OVEN-FLUE 

w stone oven— 


No other r car 
equal the Perfect Im 
a! in a 
it'sa phy mpossib: 
ity—its a fireless cooke 
and a modern steel rane 
rolled intoone. Sold di 
ft to uscr, Sav 
ing from 30 to 30 cent. 
ODOR-HOOD (ice “i503 
ever invented i steam and cooking “dors te 
chimney. 20,000 testimonial letters from every state 
union. The Im is unique, different from othe 
ranges in a dozen ways—iasts a Shipped thr 
same received—freigh 
Get our beautifully illustrated b.g free catalog, for whole 
sale factory prices or credit termson ranges nd heaters 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE C6. 386 Detroit St., Cleveland, ¢ 
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our hands. ‘1 might as well be the scrub- 
bing-brush,”’ one girl complained, and with 
reason. 

Why not turn over some department of | 
the work to the aaughter and let her super- | 
vise it? Leave her alone unless she asks | 
advice. Even if she makes mistakes it will | 
not hurt the rest of the family and she will | 
be learning. Of course she will not go at 
it as you * but what difference does it | 
make if the results are fairly good? She | 
will learn, never fear, and what is of great- | 
est importance, she will be interested in her 
work. I know of a mother who complained 
every ironing day because her daughter 
did not fold the Rat pieces, such as sheets, 
tablecloths and towels, in the same way she 
did. Honestly now, would you enjoy 
working under such circumstances? Yet 
some people did blame the girl for studying 
oights until she earned a certificate to teach 
and went away from home. 

Lucy’s mother could have had the much 
needed help and companienship of her 
daughter if she had been lese wedded to 
her own standards of housekeeping. And 
although she does not believe it, her daugh- 
ter could have taught her some valuable 
things about housework. No method is 





perfect. No one person knows all the 
good ways.’ Why not try to make the 
airls love home-making?—A. M. A. 
AUNTY HOPEFUL ON THANKS- 
GIVING DAY 
“Thanksgivin’ time always re- 
minds me,” volunteered Aunty 


> 
Hopeful, “that there is some 
‘S folks who never think of givin’ | 

: thanks for their blessin’s unless 
the president sets down and writes out 
a proclamation givin’ orders to that effect. 
There ain’t no question but that it’s con- 
siderate and thoughtful of the chief magis- 
trate to remind us of what we’ve been en- 
joyin’ and to urge us to stop long eno 
at least to say ‘thank you’ for what 
Lord has sent to us. But it’s my honest 
opinion that if folks have got to have their 
memory jostled by the president of this 
glorious country before they remember 
thie important feature of heavenly eti- 
quette they don’t really deserve any 
blessin’s at all. 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me,” continued 
Aunty, “that anyone whe lives under the 
stars and stripes can let this Thanksgivin’ 
Day go by witheut goin’ down upon his 
knees in -fashioned prayer in’ 
fashion. When one stops to think of the 
harvest fields across the sea which have 
felt the seorchin’ blast of war, these acres 
of corp shocks all around us is mighty 
restful to the eye. And when the family 
sete up to the dinner table on Thanks- 
givin’ day and admires that big center- 
piece of crisp, brown turkey with all its 
fixin’s of eranberry sauce and so on, it 
ought to cause a lump of gratitude to rise 
up in one’s throat when one thinks of 
how many family circles there is in the 
world this fall which has got more empty 
chairs in ’em than filled ones. ‘War is 
hell,’ said General Sherman, but I guess 
there is folks today who think his idea of it 
don’t hardly do it justice. 

“T suppose it is a good thing,” con- 
cluded Aunty, “that Thanksgivin’ day 
don’t come but once a year—but for m 
part I don’t quite like the idea of givin’ a 
my thanks on only one day in the three 
hundred and sixty-five. ‘There is so many 
things to rejoice over between every sun- 
rise and sunset that if I waited until the 

st of November each year I'd be sure to 

verlook the most of ‘em. So I like to 
give thanks every day, and then on 
Chanksgivin’ day I like to thank the Lord 
that He has so ordered my life that I’ve 
liad something every day in the year to be 
vlad about.’”’—Orin Crooker. 








Shun a chronic grumbler as you would 
estilence; the very atmosphere is poison- 
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Your cooking 
co oa 

is so important 
Good cooking helps the health and 
happiness of your family. Surely you 
should have a range that will enable you 

: to do your dest cooking. 

Majestic” makes good cookingeasy. [tis taining uniform bakirg heat with least fuer 
‘notmerely ‘so much metal puttogetherto hold Over braced on top by heavy beam and in 


fire’; each part is scientifically built to do its front by frame—prevents buc g: 


work justright, Made of malleabie and char- The Majestic 
resist provides perfect baking quali 
ice coeas oo tom Fas ondipary range metals. ties, plus fuel-saving and work-lessening 
A)) joints cold-riveted (no putt geet) — a _ features that you cannot get in ordinary 
Majestic stays tight—holds ne hens in. main ranges. The little extra it costs is more than 
& . repaid by the years longer wear that it gives 


{A 15 gallon all copper reservoir-heats water 
Great 


Majestic 3 


lowers onto heavy braces; oven rack stays 
level, under load, when pulled out. Reser- 
Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


voirs flush with stove top have aluminum lids.] 
The health and happiness of your whole fam: 
fly is effected by the — you buy Investi 
gate thoroughly There is a Majestic dealer 
every county of 40states; if youdoa't know 
the one near you, ask us, and get “ 
Comparison" ex ingM siestic ranges ff 
Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept.148 St Louis, Mo 














ARKET more pork products— 
and less hogs! To get the largest 
a return in LARD, to produce SAUS- ¥ 
aaa? AGE that will make reputation for 
fT. you, and bring the highest prices, use the 


“ENTERPRISE” 


Iron Cylinder Bored True 
gives close, accurate fit of plunger plate, without jamming. 


Air bubbles are prevented and spoilage of sausage 
— ie avoided by the improved and patented 


Cy.) 






lied 









cl 


mOF 


+ Q:" 


4-at. Size, Japanned, $5.50 —the that frees the casing of all air, 

Made in nine sizes and styles == Broad lips on ‘Tin Cylinder (strainer) for easy handling 

#% Oat Jagnaned ortinzed — of hot eracklings, No hot iron cylinder to handle 
Used as Fru t Press, too : : 






Cut the sausage meat with the “Enterprise” chopper 
—it has a four-bladed steel knife. It doesn’t mangle and mash the meat, squeeze out its juices, like some 
choppers do. It cuts all kinds of meat, vegetables, bread, fruit; and is a constant kitchen convenience 
and economy in turning “Ieft-overs”* into dainty dishes, ‘ Family Size, $1.75 
Your dealer can supply you. Insist on “‘Enterprise.”” Large, 
COOK BOOK FOR 4c STAMPS. The™. Housebecper”® with 200 sted rectpes and heusshold helps, 


Enteryrtsing 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Dept. 109 P 





You cannot spend your spare time to better advan- 
tage than by studying improved methods and investi- 
gating the developments of helps for the farm and the 
farm home. 


Our advertisers can help you. 
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A CONVENIENT FARM HOME 


How a Family Solved the Home Labor Problem 


By MRS. R. K. BLISS 


AST - wr 
AST summer we > 


desired to ob- . 3° 

tain first hand , 
information in regard 
to certain phases of : 3 
farming, and getting LS 
a knowledge of rea | 
facts would necessi- | 
tate visiting a large ==. 
number of farms of — =——— 


foe 
a'l types—good, bad aa = 
and indifferent. +. 

After canvassing ne owe . , a5 
every plan that “ 4 WHT 
seemed feasible we ¢< 
decided that by far 
the most practical 
and iatidlectery 
method of doing this, 
and at the same time having a vacation, was traveling by auto. 
We also decided that Mr. B. should be the chauffeur while I 
should accompany him in the highly responsible position of 
private secretary and first assistant in time of great need. 
(Everyone who drives an auto will appreciate just how respon- 
sible was my position). We therefore purchased a roadster, tent, 
and army cots and proceeded to put our plans into execution 
spenc ing most of the summer traveling from farm to farm and 
covering in all about four thousand miles in Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. 

While Mr. B. got from the farmer the information he desired, 
I was usually invited into the home. One of the most interest- 
ing things I thus learned was how the better farm homes have 
solved or are coming to solve some of their greatest problems. 

Wherever we went there was the same old story, “‘I just can’t 
zet anyone to help me in the house.” So here and there water, 
thie gasoline engine, and electricity with all the modern im- 
provements and labor saving devices which they make possible 
are being brought into these homes and are successfully solving 
the help problem. Not only are they solving that problem 
but they are entirely doing away with much of the drudgery 
that has often mace the farm woman so anxious to move to 
tovmn, and are helping in no small way to make the boy and girl 
see that the farm is one of the aeeeee pines in the world. 

I was particularly impressed with the farsightedness and good 
judgment wkich had been displayed in planning and equipping 
one home which we visited, and much interested in the story 
of this home as it was told me by the wife and mother. 

The parents started life with no capital but their strong 
young bocies and an incomitable courage. They rented for 
some years and by dint of rigid economy finally bought a farm 
of their own. There was a smcll house on the place at that 
time and in this they lived. As the years passed welcome little 
strangers arrived and finding this a real home—one much to 
their liking—stayed on and thrived and grew into strong, lusty, 
vigorous boys and girls, taxing the capacity of the little old 
house to the utmost. 

Finally, the farm was paid for and then money was saved 
for a new home. But the children were older now and must 
be kept in school so saving was slow work. 

Plan- .x¢ the New Home 

There came a time, however, when plans for the new house 
were begun and then what a babble of voices there wus as, 
assembled in family council aLout the table in the old kitchen, 
each one voiced the thought uppermost in his or her heart. 
One mentioned larger bedrooms and plenty of them; another 
ie of having encugh well ventilated closet room so that 
ld be kept from becoming “wrinkly and stuffy”; 


i 
| 


‘er wanted “a nice big dining room so that when there is 
, | won’t have to wait for the second table.” Mary, 

yj lly inclined, thought it very important to have a liv- 
ing room larre enough for parties and church socicties. 

Phen Father, who had noticed Mother's silence voiced what 
he V in her heart; “If we don’t have anything else I 
want Mother to have a good kitchen with plenty of windows 
and enough built-in cupboards so that she can have every- 

hing handy. I’ve been studying :t over and it seems to me that 
a medium sized room with a place for everything is much bet- 

rthan ag it bie on ith things all ittered out so that a 
woman has ) to me - 

T a! ti ve beet fn lor & = pea h i | ; the r as he is & man 

ls, but Mothe py smile and glistening eyes 

8 t 1 me of i i { lad she was that he had been 
he » thin! | ft | } 

After this day »y day the plans gr nd took shape. Mean- 
he eldest son, a young man of eighteen or nineteen years, 
en reading and thinking. He was naturally of a me- 

cl il turn of mind and one winter while attending a short 
course at his State Agricultural College had gotten an idea 


of some of the modern inventions most useful on a farm. Out 
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of doors he had grad- 
ually begun making 
¢ use of various labor 
saving devices; now 
the thought came 
an grew; “Why 
shouldn’t Mother and 
sisters have their la- 
bor lightened in the 
same manner?” 
The Basement 

Plans for the house 
included only a pert 
size basement with 
one room for furnace 
and fuel and one for 
fruit and vegetables. 
He suggested enlarg- 
ing the basement, 
making five rooms instead of two, and having one for engine 
room, one for dynamo room, and one for laundry. He ex- 
plained how electricity for lighting might be generated and 
stored while the gasoline engine was running the washin 
machine or a pump to furnish the house with water. It seem 
like a big undertaking but the more they thought and figured 
the more they thought they could do it. 

The Mother had had visions of beautiful new furniture for 
each room but she knew that that could be waited for and so the 
money intended for furnishings went to pay for the conveniences 
which make that home what it is today—one of the most per- 
fectly apipped of farm homes. 

The furniture from the old house was moved over to the 
new; one or two beds, a dining table, chairs, range and other 
kitchen equipment were added and the family began to enjoy 
life in the new home. True the living room was almost devoid 
of furniture but no apologies were necessary, the choice was so 
obviously @ wise one. 

How the Work Was Lightened 

And the Mother said, ‘This house with its ten rooms and its 

large attic and basement isn’t so hard to care for as that little 


OAN 


house of five rooms. The washings and ironings were so hard 
to do in the kitchen where we cooked and py en our engine 
does the washing and while it is still cool in the morning we can 
finish the ironings with the electric iron. With my built-in 
cupboards, and dumb-waiter to carry things to the basement to 
keep cool, I am saved many steps every day. I thought at 
first that I wanted a summer kitchen in which to cook during 
the hottest weather—we had a small one built on back of the 
old house—but instead of going to that extra expense we put 
a few dollars into a kerosene stove and a fircless cooker. You 
would be surprised to see how cool I can keep mykitchen and all 
my work is done in the one room with norunning back and forth.” 

I might add that the laundry chute for soiled clothing and 
linen which went directly from the bath room on the second 
floor to a basket in the laundry room was another great time 
and labor saver. As soon as possible they are going to purchase 
a medium priced electric vacuum cleaner. From my own ex- 
perience I know they will find this an invaluable help and a great 
saver of time and strength. 

‘The aged grandmother showed us the large airy attic with 
its great spaces for storage and ample room, too, to hang 
the whole washin; to dry in very cold or stormy weather. 

Safety in the Earn 

Later the Father, who with justifiable pride had been listen- 
ing as the son explained to us just how the electricity was gen- 
erated and stored on wash day, added a word, ’’I was always 
worrying about fire in the barns when the boys and I had to 
be in there so much with thelanterns, We had a good electrician 
wire the barns and milk house for electric lights and now I feel 
much safer; we need not use lanterns at all and I am sure the 
wiring is all right. With better hght we get through our work 
quicker, too.” 

What matter that the living room wasn’t furnished at once? 
What matter that new curtains and rugs couldn’t be placed 
in each room? They have chosen the better part. Furniture, 
curtains and rugs may and will be added little by little, while 
the larger and more expensive improvements if omitted now 
would not have been added in years. 

Father, Mother, and Grandmother are growing younger in 
the closer companionship with the children which this mutual 
planning, mutual foregoing, and mutual pleasure have brought 
about. 

There is no danger of that family’s wanting to give up the 
farm and move to town. When the Father and Mother want 
to turn the management of things over to one of the sons there 
will be built near this one, another hduse, perhaps somewhat 
smaller and if desired the same lighting system may be utilized 
for both houses. 

Continued on page 81 
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A CONVERTIBLE BEDROOM 

As the children grew up an extra bed- 
room was needed occasionally to accom- 
modate the holiday influx of — 
guests. There was no room available ex- 
cept the one long used for a sewing room, 
and which I felt was more necessary to the 
home in that capacity than asaguestroom. 

At holiday time, however, it became 
apparent that something must be done; 
in consequence of which the “convertible 
room” was evolved, which gives us a 
properly equipped bedroom when needed, 
and a convenient sewing room at other 
times. 

The furnishings of the sewing room con- 
sisted of a drop-head sewing machine, a 
large oval mirror, gilt framed, a folding 
sewing table, a round wicker center table, 
one green reed rocker, an arm chair and a 
straight back chair of oak, and, last but 
not least, “Peggy”, the dressmaker’s 
form. The walls are tinted a warm tan, 
(it is a north room) and there are white 
shades at the windows. The woodwork 
is white, with a pine floor stained tobacco 
brown. 

To these I added a sanitary iron cot, 
which opens out into a full size bed, but 
when covered with a spread and pillows 
makes a sightly and comfortable couch. 
Pillows, esheets and comforts were on 
hand, which provided for the sleeping 
accommodations. 

There still remained the ion of a 
dressing table. I could not afford the need- 
less expense of a dresser, neither would 
there have been room for that and the 
sewing machine too. After some thought 
I na - 4 b nye send do double nag ee 

Being of the drop-head variety, a 
top was made from packing prc, ade my a 
little over a yard long and eighteen inches 


wide. Cleats were nailed at both ends and | 


along the back to keep it from slipping 
when laid over the machine top. To the 
edge of this board was tacked a curtain of 
cretonne, laid on ir plaite, and falling to 
the floor so as to completely conceal the 
machine. A dresser cover of the cretonn 
with frill, finishes the dresser top, an 
when this is laid in place over the machine, 
which sets beneath the large mirror, it has 
every appearance of a dressing table. The 
nece toilet articles in place add much 
to the illusion. 

Three-inch bands of the cretonne trim 
the plain white cheesecloth curtains very 
prettily, bedspread and table runners being 
trimmed to match. 

Now when the sewing room is needed as 
a bedroom, Peggy and the folding table 
are whisked into an adjoining closet; the 
rug is unrolled and spread, books, maga- 
zine and writing materials taking the place 
of thread and thimbles on the round 
table; the dresser top laid over sewing ma- 
chine and curtain adjusted in a twinkling; 
and the folding made up, when a 
lainty and comfortable bedroom awaits 
an appreciative guest.—M. 8S. H. 


TRY THIS WITH THE BEANS 


¢ 





$Q45 


ie Galt: 


Brings 


HREE things to re- 
member in buying 
winter underwear,— 
comfort — warmth—dur- 
ability. Al] are combined 


VELLASTic 


Ribbed, Fleece-Lined Union Suits 


VELLASTIC is the best fitting, best feel- 
ing, best wearing underwear you can buy for 
the whole famih . Doctors recommend it 
to ward off colds. 


VELLASTIC is ribbed for fit—fleece- 
lined for comfort and warmth. Made in 
separate and union garments at 50c and 
up. Look for the name VELLASTIC. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. 49 
UTICA KNITTING CO, 
UTICA NEW YORK 
Makers of Bodygard Underwear 
V Jha ate. i had, Springtez 





Choose 
Pay Later 
Bank 


liberal plan than cver. 


You This 


Highest 


Get book and see. 
Ask for Catalog No. 289 


Kalamazoo, ! lichigan 


A Kalamazoo 


“ Direct to You 


* 
Kalamazoo on Trial 
WRITE for the new edition 
of the Kalamazoo Catalog 


We have 275,000 customers 
already. We are out for 50,000 


ceived. Year’s approval test. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
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Put the beans in cold water, to which 
has been added a generous pir.) of soda; 
place on the stove, and allow to come to a 
boil. Remove the vessel and drain off the 
soda water. Rinse the beans through 
clear water, transfer to another vessel, and 
proceed to cook in the usual manner. This 
treatment removes the bitter coating from 
the beans, and when cooked by this method 
they will have a milder and sweeter flavor 
than if cooked without it. They will be 
much easier to digest and less liable to 

use stomach disorders, their tenderness 





ind digestibility resulting from the re- 
moval of the acid-like substance men- 
oned above.—Mrs. M. C. 








Send for an index to the 1914 volume of | 
uccessful Farming. It will be ready for | 


istribution as soon as we car print ‘| 


alter our Deeember iasue is on th press. | 





receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to w 

— In case of di o: unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
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you buy things advertised in ul 
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ments they may 
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KAFIR FOR HUMANS 


By HARLAN D. SMITH 





From left to right: One-third White Durra meal and two-thirds wheat flour. One-half White 
Durra meal and one-half wheat flour, Two-thirds White Durra meal and one-third wheat flour. 


been a bit slow to add kafir to their 
menus. Why we have not followed 
the example of seven hundred. million 
humans on other continents, who use the 
world’s third cereal in various forms on 
their tables, may be because there are so 
many other good things to eat in this 
country, and it may be for other reasons. 
But if faith is to be placed in the prophe- 
cies of experts who foresee a hungry nation 
in a few years unless the variety of food- 
stuffs is enlarged, the American housewife 
might help conditions considerably and 
ive the family some new, substantial 
Sols if she would add some kafir flour and 
meal to the larder. 

How kafir might be used in cookery to 
make it as valuable a food for humans as it 
now is for live stock, was the aim of a test 
in the use of the flour and meal of this 
cereal conducted in the domestic science 
kitchens of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege not long ago. Muffins, griddle cakes, 
Boston brown bread, doughnuts and cakes 
—sponge; cup, spice, and gingerbread— 
werefound tobe t 1e most palatable and nu- 
‘tritiousof anumberof recipestried. White 
bread, graham bread, Parker House rolls, 
kafir bread or Johnnycake, baking powder 
biscuit, molasses cookies, and vanilla 
wafers also were tested out in various reci- 
pes but were considered less sucessful. 

The meals and flours of Plackhull and 
White Durra kafir were used in the test. 
The only difference between the two 
varieties, as shown by the results of the 
many recipes, was the darker color of the 
products from Blackhull meal or flour, 
which made them a little less attractive. 
Where the difference of color was hidden 
by the yolks of eggs, as in sponge cake, the 
products containing the two varieties ap- 
peared about the same. 

Good Corn Meal Substitute 

“The meal makes a good substitute for 
corn meal,”’ wrote Miss Blanche Ingersoll, 
in her report of the test, “as it can be used 
in practically every case that corn meal is 


A MERICANS, for some reason, have 


used. When the meal is used alone, more | 


liquid is required to mix it, and it lacks |! : 
It is| well mixed, add eggs well beaten, then 


sufficient gluten to hold together. 
also rather harsh and flat tasting. When 


mixed with wheat flour, which supplies the | 
gluten, it is used very successfully. In 


most cases a mixture of two parts meal to | 
|sugar, 1 egg, yolks 4 eggs, } 


one of flour is good and in nearly all cases 


a mixture ot half and half is successful 
rhe use of the flour in supplying gluten 
was shown very plainly in the three loaves 


of bread made with different proportions 
of meal and flour.”’ 
It is hardly probable that the peculiar 


kafir flavor will prevent, as some food ex- | 











The taste for kafir is easily acquired, though 
to most persons it is pleasant from the first. 

Of the fifty-seven recipes tried by Miss 
Ingersoll, these were the most successful: 

Beston Brown Bread—1 c. kafir meal, 
1 c. graham flour, 1 c. bread crumbs, 1 tsp. 
soda, }4 c. molasses, 1 c. milk, 1 egg, 7 
tsp. salt. Soak the bread crumbs in a 
very little water. Add molasses, milk, 
and eggs. Sift the remaining ingredients 
together and vombine mixtures. Steam 
from two to three hours. 

Muffins—1}4 c. kafir flour, 3 tsp. bak- 
ing powder, 1 tbsp. sugar, 1 tbsp. melted 
butter, 14 tsp. salt, 34 c. milk, 1 . Mix 
and sift dry ingredients, add milk grad- 
ually, egg well beaten, and melted butter. 
Bake in a hot oven in buttered gem pans 
twenty-five minutes. 

Sweet Milk Griddle Cakes—3 c. kafir 
flour, 114 tbsp. baking powder, 1 tsp salt, 
2 tbsp. melted butter, 14 c. sugar, 24 c. 
milk, l egg. Mix and sift dry i ients, 
beat egg, add milk and flour slowly in first 
mixture; beat thoroughly and add butter. 
Begin cooking cakes at once or more bak- 
ing powder will be required. 

Doughnuts—1 ec. sugar, 244 tbsp. but- 
ter, 3 eggs, 1 c. milk, 4 tsp. baking powder, 
4 tsp. grated nutmeg, 4 tsp. cinnamon, 
16 tsp. salt, kafir flour to roll. Cream 
butter and add one-half sugar. Beat egg 
until light, add rereaining sugar, and com- 
bine mixture. Add 3% ce. flour mixed and 
sifted with baking powder, salt and spices, 
then enough more flour to make dough 
stiff enough to roll. Shape, fry, and drain. 

Cheap Sponge Cake—Yolks 3 » 1 c. 
sugar, 1 tbsp. hot water, 1 c. kafir flour, 
144 tsp. baking powder, 4 tsp. salt, 
whites 3 eggs, 2 tsp. vinegar.. Beat yolks 
of eggs until thick and lemon-colored, add 
sugar gradually, and continue beating. 
Then add water, flour mixed and sifted 
with baking powder and salt, whites of 
eggs beaten until stiff, and vinegar. Bake 
thirty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 

Cup Cake—24 c. butter, 2 c. sugar, 4 
eggs, 1 c. milk, 4 tsp. baking powder, 344 
kafir flour, 144 tsp. mace or nutmeg. Put 
yutter and sugar in a bowl and stir until 


milk, and flour mixed and sifted with 
baking powder and. mace. May be baked 
in gem tins or in a loaf. 

Spice Cake—'4 c. butter, 4 ce. brown 
6 c. molasses, 
Lé c. milk, 244 c. kafir fiour, 1 tsp. cinna- 
mon, 4 tsp. soda, }4 tsp. cloves, 14 tsp. 
nutmeg, few grains cayenne, few gratings 
of lemon rind. Cream the butter, add 
sugar gradually, then egg and yolks of 
eggs well beaten; molasses, milk, dour 
mixed and sifted with spices, cayenne, and 


perts fear it might, a wide usage of kafir | emonrind. Bake in moderate oven 1 hour. 


food products. The popular reception of 
kafir muffins by travelers in Kansas since 


If a wire egg beater is used in stirring 


they were added to the menus in the din-| the corn meal mush, there will be no 


ing cars of one of the state’s largest rail-| 


lumps. It rarely lumps anyway, if the 


roads, has proved that the new food 1s| water is boiling briskly and the meal is 
most acceptable, in this form, at least. | stirred m very slowly. 


Make Lots of Toys 
















Boys, just see how many things 
Bridges with be a rail one Fun by areal motor; 
pers wit 
sand shovels that dig just like the Panama Canal 
dredges; workshops with cute little band saws, 
pees ee, a and tating —= that really 
. o ou'll learn or- 
ng and electricity, 9 ior ae 


ERECTOR 


The Toy with Girders like Structural Ste 
Parents, building with it develops your boy's 


models. He doesn't get discouraged be- 
parts are ; he can build rapidly be- 
cause few nuts and ts are ulred. 


GET MY FREE BOOK 

Write for my brightly colored Book which con- 
tains pictures and descriptions of Erector models 
Send me your dealer's name and I'll also mail a 
free covy_of my interesting boys’ 

Erector Tips 

dealers sell the Erector. Eight 
1 to $25. Ask your dealer; or 
ou cannot easily get it, send re- 
tance direct to us, (giving dealer's 
nd we wiliship prepaid. $1 set 
models; $2 set builds 120 
models, ete. $5 set bulids 297 models 
and includes free electri 





A. C. GILBERT, President 
Mysto Mfg, Co.80 Foote St. New Haven, Conn. 


Free Recipe Book 


T-lls how prize winning 
bread is made. Send for it. 


BakeatHome 
Use Yeast Foam 


Northwestern Yeast Compan 
Dept.C ..... Chicago, I 


t-Coffee 


CENTS A POUND 

Malt Coffee of the finest quality, Malted from the 
choicest hontana i; before it is fermented. A 
non-alcoholic nerve-buil 
will make you and your children 

Save from 10c to 30c a Pound 

Try Malt Coffee instead of nerve-wrecking coffee. 
i lean sea'ed packages to any part of t* 
in 10, 25, 60 and 10 pound packages, at 7 cents. 


Send * i 
Nee ean Zone er ger today money beck i 
Dept. 113, 606 37th Sireot, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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Fun? I shou’d say eo. Boys 
never tire of building big, 
life-like steel models with 
the Lrector— battleships 
— boats, aeroplanes, 

es, elevators. derricks, 
wagons, etc. And w.th the 
electric motor you can run 
many of the models. 








vee 
y 
Free 






you can build! 
running elevators; electric-run 


I made the Erector ers with 
80 your boy could build big, 




















ic motor. 

























®@ substitute for coffee that 
healthier and happy. 












@ructions ndsome photo 
brosch frame FREE for selling 
only 12 packages Biuine at 10 cts. 


Buime, @.UINE MPG. CO., 
Mil St, CONCORD JUT., MASS. 






You can earn making 
brooches with thes. Write for 





Several honest i ee oe to dis- 
ribute farm literature. per monta 
sure. Prof.J.L. Nichols, Dept. F 17, Naperville, ill. 








Read the ads. in this issue. 
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POINTS oH 
tiquett 


Note—As Ld \ yo upon points of uette 
will be answered department as syace per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial partment. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Those desir- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: “I would 
like to some advice on sendin ies 
to invitations of different kinds. Of 
course, I know that an invitation to a din- 
ner party or luncheon calls for a reply, but 
do not know just how the reply should be 
worded. will you please give me the form 
for an ac ce or t to an invitation 
of this kind and also advise me what other 
kinds of invitations call for answers and 
how they should be written. 

Of course every invitation which bears 
the requests “R. s. v. p.,” ‘‘Please reply,” 
or anything of the sort should be answered 
in ease of acceptance or t, and every 
invitation, except a large p ae wedding, 
demands a note of if one is unable 
to attend. In however, only in- 
vitations to affaira which include a limited 
number of demand a note of ac- 
ceptanee. It is to see that this is 
necessary in order t the hostess may 
supply any vacancies which might occur. 
Under this class come invitations to card 
parties, dinners, exclusive re 
cepuons, and parties where the hostess de- 
sires to have an even number of ladies 
and gentlemen present. 

invitations should be answered in 
the same form in which they are received. 
If you receive ap invitation which is writ- 
ten in the third n, it should be an- 
swered in the third person. A personal 
note of invitation demands a personal note 
in reply. The form most generally used 
in sending a note of acceptance in the 
third person is as follows: 
Miss ent 
accepts with pieasure 
Mr. and eat Long’s 
kind invitation for October eighth 

A formal note of regret is written in the 
same way using the words “regrets sin- 
cerely that a previous engagement will 
prevent her accepting,” in place of “ac- 
cepts with pleasure.” 

A personal note of invitation, of course 
contains the same information only writ- 
ten in an informal way, as follows: 

Dear Mrs. Long: 

I am very sorry indeed that a previous 
engagement will make it impossible for 
me to accept your kind invivation for 
October eighth. I thank you very much 
for including me among your guests and 
only wish that I might be with you on that 


date. : y your 


Unless one goes in rather formal society 
nost invitations will come in the form of 
personal notes, or perhaps over the tele- 
phone. Telephone invitations are gener- 
ally accepted or reason stated for 
it the time the invitation is given. 

A Kansas girl asks: ‘Will you ptease 
ulvise me if a person may use a@ spoon in 
sipping hot tea or coffee from a cup? We 
club girls were discussing this question the 
other afternoon and some thought that it 
would be permissible and others said that 
t should not be done.” 

\ spoon should be used only in stirri 
the tea or coffee and then should be lai 
‘side on the saucer and the drink si 
from the cup. If it is too hot to be taken 
in this manner, allow it to stand and cool 


or sip just a very little at a time.—Bertha | and 


Avernille. 


Do you have to cut a hole in the carpet 
over a register? Pierce the center of the 
square over the register with the shears 
ind eut diagonally to the corners. If the 
carpet is wanted elsewhere, sometime, the 
nieces may be easily darned 

ill ‘ook better than if cut in any other 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SUMMER MEAT SUPPLY 
It is not always easy to get or to keep | 
fresh meat on the farm during the warm 
weather; yet that is the time most es- 
ially when meat is needed for the extra 
ip. ere are some of the ways in which 
we have solved the problem. 
_ When caring for the meat after butcher- 
ing in winter, we always pack a quantity 
of the new sa in medium sized enamel 
basins and small jars and set at once in a 
moderately hot oven. Bake until the 
meat is thoroughly heated and an inch or 
more of fat has come to the top. When cool 
tie a paper securely over the top and set 
away in a cool, dry place. This 
will keep summer and is fine when 
sliced and fried in the usual way. 
After killing beef, we can a | amount 
and have experienced no trouble nm i 
it. We cut the meat into rather sma 
pi inch or inch and a half cubes, put 
in a liberal amount of suet, and boil as if 
for immediate use. Season with salt and 
pper: _ Cook down well but not dry. 
ack this meat tightly in glass jars, pour 
over it the juice until the can is full, and 
peped yr — suet ante to oe 
a covering at can when 
cold. When trouble my: i with 
the beef souring, I believe it is because it is 
not cooked down sufficiently; the liquid 
— form a jelly when cold. 
‘ the hams have been smoked, we 
dispose of several by slicing, frying over a 


fire until the meat is ape od 
eated and slightly browned, and ing 
tightly in stone jars. K i 


pouring over 
it the fat that cooks from — 
a jar is filled, invert a plate over the meat 
and subject to a weight until the plate 
is covered with the cooled fat. ver 
when thoroughly cold. This we have kept 
successfully through the warm 
weather. 

We have a small “fattening coop” in 
which we keep a number of the young 
cockerels ready for immediate use, This 
is much better than going out to the 
general flock after them, as they are easy 
to catch and are always in the best of con- 
dition. 

When several families can form a Meat 
Club it is a great convenience. But there 
is no need for the meat famine experienced 
by many farmers just when they need it 





using | period 


together and | There 


most, or the enormous meat bills of some 
others.—A. M. A. 


STUDY IN WINTER 
Now that the winter season is here, and 
there isn’t much general farm work that 
can be done, don’t let the chores take up 
all your time. Stock necessarily requirer 
more attention in the winter than in sum- 





mer, but upon the average farm it is not 
necessary to spend the whole day around 
the barns. Give the feeding and chores 
the attention they deserve, and you will 
still have some time left to devote to other 
matters. 

Winter should be the farmer’s rest 
iod to a certain extent, with oppor- 
tunities for reading and study. As cheap 
as good books and 
especially those pe u 
and his work, dreary winter days should 
not pass oe Feeding and chor- 
ing is not unprofitable work by any means, 
but when one gets into the habit of spend- 
ing he whole of each day at this work 
— ly because there is no other farm 
work to be done, ther one is wasting 
valuable time that might profitably be 
devoted to something else. Systematize 
the chores so as to make every step count 
you will be able to get them done 
much more quickly than if you putter and 
tinker around without having a system. 
for anything. Then, having invested a 
few do! in some good literature, spend 
the time saved reading.—W. F. Purdue. 


How much of your work is “made?” 
is more virtue in the good manage- 
ment that plans for some rest than in 





ty. 









slavery to tasks. 









Two little 


minutes- 


Spend two little min- 
utes a day now and 
avoid years of regret 
later. Use the delicious 


COCGATES 


“RIBBON 
r DENTAL CREAM 


Regular care of the teeth is 
necessary—and it pays over 
and over in better teeth to 
chew with, betterdigestionand 
better health. Ribbon Dental 
Cream is convenient and econ- 
omical to use—it “comes out a 
ribbon—lies flat on the brush.” 
It is so delicious in flavor that 
daily care is a pleasure. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. 87—199 Fulton St., N.Y. Z | 















Makers of Cashmere 
Bouguet Soap—luxur- 
tous, lasting, refined, 
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by sending us the raw furs 
or hides. We are custom 
tanners and fur garment 
makers of 30 years experi- 
ence. Coats for women and 
men, fur sets, caps, robes, 

rugs, etc., made up at very 

low cost. 


COATS $11.00 


AND UP 
Our price includes tanning 
the fur and wees & bers 
garmentcomplete. Fit work- 
manship the very best, Satis- 
faction assured. Send today for 
big new FREE style book which 
explains all about our money- 
saving plan. Fill out and mail 3} 
coupon NOW. 




































MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





2846 FOREST HOME AYE. 


John Figv.d Robe & Tanning Co., 
2946 Fores. Home Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send catalog and tell all about yorr 
system of custom tanning and fur making. 
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GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By ROSE SEELEYE-MILLER 


elaborate finish as well 
as a durable o:\9; then, 
with a handsome initial 
worked in, such a towel 
couk! not fail te please 
the recipient. 


EGIN as early as 
possible to plan 
your Christmas 
gifts this year, and see 
how much “g-on the 


season will be. The 

hurried rushing to finish The things ikat can 
things at the last minute be done wit’: a dollar’s 
is wearying when one ‘worth of lin vw are almost 
should be fresh and full innumers: Lie. A very 
of the joy of giving. heav quality of linen 
Don’t give unfinished eheeung, ninety inches 
things. Give less if you le (two y and a 


walf), can be had for a 
dollar and seventy-five 
cents per yard, and a 
give to each person lighter weight, but one 
something especially ac- very good forfancy work, 
céptable, hw don’t give useless things. | pillow slips, scarfs, etc., can be had for a 
There are legions of these which look pret-| dollar a yard, At the present time scarfs 
ty and dainty, and yet which one does not | are being made just to fit the dressing 
know what to do with. There are many | bureau, commode, or side-board, and hence 
things at the ten cent stores that would the length of the piece bought, if for such a 


must but have what you 
do give quite complete. 
Try to discriminate and 





be very acceptable even to folks who/| purpose, should i 
Such things are really | scarf lengthwise to fit the longest piece 
tter than trifles which cost much more | for which it is designed. A simple scallop 


paenee the same. 


and are useless. 

One woman I know has been making 
crotched ends for bath towels. A five cent 
ball of knitting yarn will make ends for 
one towel, unless the edge is very wide 


and very solid. A good towel can be had | have small shelves which require 


for from twenty-five to thirty-five cents. 
It does not pay to buy anything cheaper, 
because they do not last. The rub-dry 
towels can be had for about fifty cents and 


they are splendid for their purpose and | able anywhere to any housewife. Tatting 


come in a box. With a neat crocheted 
edge and an initial worked in about six 
inches above the hem, these towels make 
very pretty: and also useful -gifts at a very 
nominal cost. One can crochet an edge 
in a very short time. Initials to work over 
can be bought for from three to eight cents 
each, depending upon the height and size. 
Such a gift, although the actual money cost 
is small, will prove acceptable to either 
man, woman, boy or girl. Two or three 
such towels for the girl or boy who is away 
at school are especially nice, and it is 
possible that such a towel given to the 
child who is not fond of water might help 
out in a difficult proceeding. 

Another nice gift for housewives or 
others is the huck towel. Be sure it is pure 
linen, for a cotton one is not very accept- 
able. The cotton towel is very hard to 
wash, is not absorbent, and does not wear 
nearly as long as a linen one and is there- 
fore not worth the work of embroidering 
or trimming. 

There are many beautiful designs for 
crocheting trimming. The Grecian chain 
is a beautiful design, and one can make a 
yattern in diamonds, done in fillet crochet. 
Tn the middle of one end of the crocheting 
make tte initials or even the name of the 
yerson for whom the towel is designed. 
This lettering can be copied from any 
initials or letters in either cross stitch or 
fillet crochet, In inserting the crocheting, 
make the hem above the crocheting the 
same width as that below it. Good suck 
can be had for fifty cents a yard, and al- 
most the very finest and vest for sixty 
cents. These qualities are wide and very 
handsome, but less expe),sive grades can 
be used. .Making a gift cf this kind costs 
from thirty to seventy-five cenis, :.ccording 
to the width, fineness and length of the 
towél. 

It often chances that mussed towels of 
fine grade can be bought very cheaply, and 
even embroidered end towels can be had 
for a nominalsum. By washing carefully 
and doing up neatly, such towels hardly 
show that they have been laundered, es- 
pecially if a little borax is used in the rins- 
ing water. In case of an embroidered end, 


one could go over the edge again with a 


os stitch or with a simple second row of | both helps the flavor and makes the mush 
utton hole stitch, and make quite an| brown evenly and quickly. 








— 


or two large ones. Tr-- it. 














long enough to cut a 


may be used to finish the edge, or a scallop 
on one end and a hemstitch on the other 
may be used, or scallops on both ends and 
hemstitch on eides with a little drawn work 
for extra decoration. Many side-board= 


lal 

doilies. A housewife who needs cual thins 
would be delighted with a set to fit. 

Tray cloths, twenty-seven inches long, 

and about twenty inches wide, are accept- 


edges, crochet edges, or inserts, may be 
used to beautify and individualize them. 
Think of giving a pair of linen pillow slips 
to some ) with your personal work 
on them, hemstitching and imitial. By the 
way, they are embroidering pillow slips 
in the centre now, with wreath and initial 
or other design. A yard of liner ninety 
inches wide would make a pair of forty-“ ve 
inch slips, which is the usual size, although 
there are both larger and smalle: pillov 5. 
Make yours to fit those for which the y are | 
designed. A linen strip to spree ! outside 
the bed, to imitate a folded over sheet, 
makes a very pretty dressing for + bed in 
conjunction with the pillow slips. It is/| 
really a good scheme to make rany} 
similar things, because or 2 gets used to 

the work ane can do it expeditiously. 

Then, if you buy linen fer the work, plan 

carefully, and cut exactl, and you will 

find that two dollars worth of linen will 

furnish a great many small gifts with one 





PLAY-3OX FOR BABY 

Instead of putting baby into a box for 
safe keeping, as is so often reco.amended, 
see how much happier he will be in a 
“regular c \icken park” as the children call 
the play-box having sides of chicken wire 
of medium sized mesh. 

A piatform raised a little from the 
door either on casters or short legs has 
an up-right stick nailed to each corner 
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Many 
Uses and 
Directions 
on Large 


con 10c 





the Barn— 


for quick and easy cleaning 





of feed boxes, pans, pails, car- 


riage tops and for brighten- 
inz harness trimmings ard a 
hundred and one othe: things. 


sellers. Big profiteafor you. Every 
. +4 ” aio sence Absoiutely 
necessities. Simple demonstration sells 





which supports the wire. An old quilt 
folded in the botton makes it warm and 
comfortable. 

In this box, buby can see all that is going 
on in the room and 1s much more con- 
tented. He can creep about, even walk 
by clinging to the sides, with no possibility 
of his playthings rolling beyond his grasp, 
or of his catching cold from draughty 
floors. If he drops asleep, a blanket laid 
over the top protects him from’the light, 
while plenty of air circulates below through 
the wire sides. A similar box out of doors 
will prove a delightful place for baby in 
summer.—A. M. A. 

If the mush is wanted for frying use half 
milk and half water if possible as the milk 








GLOBE COMPANY 
Derr. B953 Greewure, Pa. 


FREE OLIDAYS ES 

We send FREE du the sample 
pieces of CHINA-W DINNERS neatly 
decorated with beautiful border with bright 
GULD lines at Lares Write 
tod. ANY, 





to be just as represented. 

















Sweet Potatoes Southern Style—Pare five 
or six medium sized sweet potatoes! and 
cut lengthwise into slices 4 inch thick. 
Arrange in layers in a baking dish: - sprinkle | 
sugar and small pieces of butter between 
the layers, using in all a scant \% ce. of 
sugar and 1 heaping tbsp. of butter. Pour | 
1 c. of water over potatoes and bake until | 
they are done, removing cover to let them 
brown the last few minutes. 


Custard Nut Pie—Use wr reverie iE 


custard recipe for this pie. Get the 

ready for the oven and then sprink le 
ly or & ec. of ground nut meats over the 
top. Hazel or hickory nuts are the best 
varieties to use in this recipe. The nuts 
will form a thick brown crust over the top 
of the pie which is very delicious. Bake 
in # quick oven at first to set rin. then de- 
crease heat. 

Cranberry Ice—Boil 1 quart of cran- 
berries in 1 pint of water for five or six 
minutes; strain through coarse cloth; add 
to this 1 pt. sugar, stir and boil until dis- 
solved, cool, add strained juice of two 
lemons. Freeze to a mush, using 
parts of ice and salt. This is very delicious 
to serve with or just after roast turkey. 
If the weather is cold enough, the ice may | 
be frozen by setting out of doors and stir- 

r ag occasionally. 

Chestnut Stuffing For Poultry—One pint 
fine bread crumbs, 1 pt. shelled and boiled 
chestnuts chopped fine, salt, pepper and 
4 c. of butter. Small raw oysters may be 
substituted for the chestnuts. 

Turkcy Dressing—Chop fine three or 
four pieces of nice celery, add the juice 
and grated rind of a lemon, 1 ec. of pork 
sausage, 1 pt. of oysters, bread crumbs to 
maketheright consistency, and last but not 
least, a generous handful of raisins. The 
quantity may beincreased asdesired.—C.T. 

Pumpkin Pie with Marshmallows—Bake 
pies by your favorite recipe. Just before 
serving cut marshmallows in halves or 
quarters all over the top, slip in the oven 
and bake a delicate brown. 

Green Tomato Mince for Pies—One peck 
green tomatoes chopped fine. Drain off 
the juice and measure; then throw away 
the juice, add the same amount of hot 
water and 2 tbsp. salt and boil a few 
minutes, Drain and boil again in the 
same amount of hot water. Drain and 
boil up the third time until the tomatoes 
are tender, then drain and acd 4 pk. of 
apples chopped fine, 5 lbs. brown sugar, 
1 c. suet chopped fine, 1 tbsp. cloves, 1 Ib. 
raisins. 1 cup vinegar, 2 tbsp. cinnamon, 
| tbsp. nutmeg. Boil all together until it 
thickens, then put into cans and seal; thin 
if necessary when opened for use. You 
will find this splendid, fully as good as that 
made with meat.—Mrs. L. E. 

Raisin Roly-Poly— Two cups flour, 
le tsp. salt, 1 tsp. bakin R .5 sifted 
together. Rub in 2 tbsp. butter, mix with 
milk to a soft dough, roll out 1 inch thick. 
Spread with soft butter. Sprinkle thickly 
with seeded raisins, then with 2 tbsp. 

sugar. Roll up, pinch ends together and 
lay on_ buttered plate and steam }4 hour. 
Dry off 10 minutes in oven and serve with 
pudding sauce given below. 

Pudding Sauce—14 ce. sugar, 1% pt. 
water, 1 tbsp. vinegar, salt, 44 nutmeg, 
1 tsp. ‘butter. Tet boil, and thenadd flour 
© thicken; 1 tbsp. flour mixed with cold 
water and added slowly. 

Baked Ham—Use a skinned ham weigh- 
ing about 10 to 12 Ibs.; pour boiling water 
over it and allow to soak then place it in 
& pan containing enough cold water to 
cover the ham, and allow it to boil slowly 
for one hour. Remove from fire and 
sprinkle with sugar, pepper and mace. 
Stick a good supply of whole cloves in the 
fat side of the ham, then roll in about one- 
half inch of dough and bake for three or 
four hours in a moderate oven, remove the 
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SUCCES 


This Exquisite Seal Plush Coat, $7.98! 
LADY LAUKEI TE. Seal Piush coats are so becoming in thev silky 
ri hess that they remain the queen of wraps :¢£9)n alter season. This 
mude | ts mate of lustrous Seal Plush; 44 inches lung ; lined nrvughvut 
with black mercerized Sateen, The deep shawl cullarcan be buttuned 
up cluse to the thruat ia culd weather. Closes with three lorge plush 
Duttuns andsitk loups. Fashiwnable Kaglan sleeves are othe from the 
neck, with nu seam at the shoulders, Deep cuffs, In bia 

oaly. Sizes 32 tu 44. State size, No, 923495 . Prepaid $7. 98 


An Enormous Saving at $5.98 
THE MARLBOROUGH. Fur fabric coats have hel! the attention 
of designers this seasun to as great au ¢stetit as have the genuine 
furs. This model is madeol Silky Astrachaa Cloth, caretoily hawtled 
to obdtaia slender, graceful lines. It bas roll collar and turn-back 
cuffs of lustrous Seal Flush, Closes with three large Plush Buttons 
amd Silk Lewy. Length 48 inches. Lined througout with good 
Qualny vf Sateen. Ia black, navy bluc of browa Avstrachon Cloth, 
trimuned with Seal Plush. Sizes 52 to 44, State color 5 
$5.98 
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Write for this 
ok tuday, 


: shion book published ! 
Write to-day for your copy. 


370 pages! The newest New York Styles! Values far greater 
n it is possible to get in your own town—even ter than you 
have ever before been able to get when you t by mail. 


originated here in the style center, how our big 
Volume of Business and Low Profit- Policy 








"ay 


Before you buy any Winter clothes, write for 
this book and see what all tue Charles William 












































Stores have to offer you, 

One woman who got our fashion Book wrote 
us: “i buy everything my family wears direct 
from New York. I get aii the fashion books and 
yours is certainly wonderful, The styles are just 
what 1 want, and low as the prices were,I did 
not realize how low, until I got the merchandise 


enable you to save money ; how we secure entire 
productions made expressly for us to sell direct 
to you. In this way, on every article you buy, 
you will get better merchandise, styles that you 
wil be delighted with, real service, and all this 
me poss than _— have ever paid before. 

ree. We pay all mail or express 


charges. We e guarantee complete satisfaction 
or give you back your money tm full, 
rite for our catalog. usa 


itself and saw what vaiue it was :’ 
This Fashion Book tells howit is possible for 
us to give you such values, how fashions are 


Special early Christmas bargains 


Charles William fur This bargain for the 


THE CZARINA. Luxerious TINY TO r—Thie wouldn't 
fur set of Russian Bear(comes be a Christmas page without 
from China Goat.) A long, @ special offer for the baby! 
soft fur of great durability. Chid's 3- piece Brushed 
The shapely scarf measures Sweater Suit— sweater, leg- 
44 inches long and fitsclose= = ping and cap. Sweater has 
y about _— a deep ro:l collar of contrast- 
pte we ea ing color which buttons up 
effectively completed } a close tothe neck, Leggings 
oo Thee aed fe an full Icngth, tie with tasseied 
- oe knit cord at waist, In all 
with a wrist cord. Both white, in red trimmed in grey, 
scarf ar d muff are lined with . : 
or grey trimmed in red. Sizes 
satin tw a In black, 1,2, 3 and 4 years. 


and color, No. 36234888 
Prepaid. .. $1.49 


grey brown, State color, 


$3.98 


No. 923A5z25- 
Prepaid 








LL Le dec yy MMMM 


WE WANT 600 SALES AGENTS 
START AT $42.50 A WEEK 


necessary. Business furnishes the capital. V/e want men 
js Te er = want to make money—men who are ambitious to double teir 
salary every sixty days. To such me. weoffer an oy pportunity that will 
make them independent—a position of prominence, wth abundant 
money, ae that is all their own, and permanent prospects of 
increasing income, 


NEW INVENTION—JUST OUT 


























Rethies else like it. Low price. Sells on sieht. fF 
sales. Big profits. Un’ imited possibilicics. ores e — REE TRIAL 
Local Sales Agents, Gene ral Agents and ty et Mianagers. 

—e ears ao ome Ve 
$2210.00 THEF IRST YEAR £ cia Toren parts. Dontio 


Mail your application today. Terri 


whecls—creates rf 
being rari rapidly assigned, Do notdelay. M powortss 





preparations to sturt at once. ing  yrush picke a a, mes ard 
ravelings. ie. 
DAYTON SWEEPER CO., Abolishes A Play! 2 Rly ao iien f 
Dept. 117 Dayton, Ohio Opportualty. TE TODAZ. 





Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps.us to make a better paper for you. 











crust and set aside to cool. 





take 


the trouble to mention Successful Farming when wricing to them. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns W'}"*, 70\F "yme 204, address sow the borrest 
TPesmine Doe tdclnes lone. lowa. 


num bet and size of each pattern you want. 
Gress your letter to Pattern Department, 


cessful 


Premium Offer 427,)%2 of, our 10 cent patterns will be sent tres for 


yy or any three id-cent or two yy patterns for 
at 50 cents. 





on embroidery. 





Fashion Book $073,591) coy, peen Ta 
Also Embroidery_for Every Woman, 
Price to our customers 








6879—Ladies’ Skirt. 

This smart but simple model has a two-gore 
underskirt. This is made with a seam at each side, 
and the opening may be placed at either. Over this 
plain upderskirt hangs a tunic, which is also cut in 
two pieces and which fits neatly around the top, 
while circular at the lower edge 

Te pattern, No. 6879, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure Medium size requires 254 
yards of 36-inch striped goods, and 1% yards of 
36 or 44-inch plain goods, also %{ yard of 36-inch 
lining for upper back gores. Price of pattern 10 
cents. 
6907——Ladies’ Skirt. 

Chis very smart skirt is excellent for such mater- 
ials as corduroy, velveteen and heavy serge. The 
yoke is quite deep and below it the skirt is in two 
gores. These may be gathered or arranged to form 
two small box pleats in both front and back. The 
skirt may be made to open at the side or in front 

The pattern, No. 6907, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measur: Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 54-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6902 —Ladies’ Apro 

This is a real werk apro n. In front the material 

xtends almost to the neck and covers the skirt as 
well. In the back the skirts are covered, but only 
straps are used at the top. These cross over and 
button at the shoulders Large patch pockets 


somplete the apron. 
The pattern, No 6902, is cut in sizes 36, 40 and | 
44 inches bust measure Medium size requires 
3M yard 6-inch material. Price of pattern 
y eenta 


























6148—Children’s Coat. 

Serge or cheviot can be used to make this coat. 
It can be made with either the straight or peouter 
fronts and with either the notched or round 
The plain or full sleeve can be 

The pattern, No. 6148, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 
and 10 years. Medium size requires 244 yards of 
44-inch material with 2% ¢ yards of braid. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 
6908 —Doll’s Dress. 

This young person is clad in the new tunic suit 
with plain blouse, opening in the back, the neck 
trimmed with a handsome collar and the short 


| sleeves cut in one with the body of the 


The pattern, No. 6008, is cut in seven mazes for 
dolls from 14 te 26 inches in le .. The 24-inch 
size requires for dre “38, 54 yard of 27-inch 
goods and % yard of 27-inch plain goods. or 
coat 54¢ y of 27-inch material. Price of pattern 
10 cents. 
6871-—Boys’ Dress. 

This little dress shows a novel form of the usual 
boys’ suit. It has a small opening near the neck 
in front, and is slipped on over the head. A small 
turnover collar trims the neck and the plain, small 
sleeves end in a cuff. There are also patch pockets. 
Under the blouse trousers arc worn. 

The pattern, No 6871, is cut in sizes 2 and 4 
years. Age 4 requires 25¢ yards of 36-inch material 
with 44 yard ot 27-inch contrasting goods to trim. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6884— Ladies’ Coat. 

This long, plain coat is built on the newest of 

fashion lines. It has a front yoke, but the entire 











back is in one from neck to hip. In front there is a 
waist section below the yoke. The skirt of 
coat is attached at the hip or low waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6884 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size oe 2% 
yards of 54-inch material, with 5¢ yard of 54-incb 
for collar and cuffs. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

13-10-37—Tea Apron. 

The bib and apron are stamped in one piece on 
lawn, batiste or soft fine fabric and embroidered 
all in white or in _~-"~ colors as preferred. Price 
of pattern 10 cents. 

—Ladies’ Waist. 

Quite in the new manner, this waist is plain and 
hae only straight lines. In front are short darte 
and the back is so cut that the central panel is ex- 
tended to form the sash sections. The open neck 
is trimmed with a standing collar and revers 
the small, fitted sleeve is full le " 

The pattern, No. 6882, is cut in sizes 34 to 44- 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 214 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 


cents. 
6870—Girls’ Apron. 

simple garment is cut in a single piece. It 
covers the entire front of the dress and the skirt 
sections of the back, extentions of which cross 
over and fasten to the fronts at each shoulder 
—_ pockets complete the apron. 

ttern, No. 6870, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 

png ~ 4 size requires 144 yards of 36-inch 

eatetel. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
—Ladies’ Dress. 


1 
Simple enough for home wear as well as for th 
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Money-Saving Style Book 
For Fall and Winter 


The New “Natrona” Fall Style 

Book is just off the press. It is filled 

with the very latest fashion ideas. Never 

has the ““Nationav’”’ offered you such 

a complete Style Book. Every deserv- 

ing style is shown, every fashion we 

thought might please you is pictured for 

your choice. And every page is a page 

of bargains. If you like to dress well, and 

if you want to save money on your clothes, 

you will want to see it. Your copy is ready. 

Send for it today and see the thousands of 

bargains like these: 

“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


a ae $ .49to $7.98  Bilk and Serge Dresses for Misece 


















OO en ‘ -oee 08 to 7.08 and mail Women .. .§2.98 to 14.98 
Ladies’ Gilk and Berge Dresses..........2.98 to 27.50 Coate for Misses and Small ‘Women... 4.98 to 15.98 
Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits.................7.98 to 15.98 Suits for Misses and Small Women ... 7.98 to 15.98 
Ladies’ Tailored Hate ...................« AS to 6.98 Boys’ and Young Men's Clothing........ 2.49 to 12.98 
LAdlee” CORES cocccscnncccccneenrees <--&.69 to 26.00 Janior Misses’ Dresses ................... - 1.69 to 8.98 
Fars... ave © |) EX Junior Misses’ Coats ......... sven 8.98 
Ladies’ ’ Shoes... Ses PF Junior Misses’ Suites... s 
Petticoats .. « -29to 4.98 Children’s Dresses.. 





House Dresecs and Kimonce ... .69to 4.98  Obildren’s Coats.................... 
Gloves. et; to 2.75 Childrens, Misses’ and Infan 
Corsets... ceveveeveeee 29 tO 6.00 Shoes .. 


Muslin Underwear. " “15 to 3.98 Infants’ Dresses and Goats. 
Swesters............... ‘49 to 4.98 





Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, 
Gloves, Sweaters, Leather Goods, Jewelry and a com- 
plete line of Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing 
Apparel. Don’t forget to mail the coupon. 


National Cloak & 


Suit Company 


293 West 24th Street 
New York City 








The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressage 
on all our goods to all parts of the 
world. Every “Nationa” gar- 
ment is sold under the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee, which says that you Coupon 
may return any garment not satis- Today 
factory to you and we will refund 

your money and pay postage or 

express charges both ways. No Agents and No Branch Stores 









Mail 
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Fill in the Coupon and 
Mail It Today Sure 


TeSeeeeeeeeeseeeeee sete 











Free Money-Saving Coupon 
1 National Cloak & Suit Co. 293 
b 193 West 24th St., New Tork City 
: 
Please send me, free, m 
® Money Saving “NATIONAL” Fall Stole 
# Book. 
ys 
5 
s 
: PROGID ccccocttniinabests 
® 
I] 
§ Street .......... as ssnseceenecoesscoooooes seseseess 
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treet this frock has the upper ends of the amall, , both stout and slender. It has a plain blouse, with | 6892—Girls’ Dress. 
ng sleeves extended to the neck edge, forming a a small chemisette and flare collar at the neck and For the girl at the difficult age, neither big or 


vulder yoke. Front and back are attached to | with full length sleeves shaped to the arm. The | little. 


There is a plain blouse with front closing 


is without fullness. The three gore skirt is at- | underskirt is made with two gores and is overhung | and open neck trimmed with a collar of medium 


ached to the blouse. by a two-piece tunic. size. 


Small sleeves follow the shape of the arm. 


The pattern, No. 6881, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 The pattern, No. 6899, is cut in sizes 34 to 44-| A full tunic overhangs a separate skirt which may 


hes bust measure. Medium size requires 41% | inches bust measure. Medium size requires 3 yards | be made 


with or without the pleated flounce. 


irds of 44-inch material, with 1 yard of 36-inch | of 44-inch material (plain) and 2 yards of 36-inch The pattern, No. 6892, is cut in sizes 8 to 14 


ntrasting goods to trim. Price of pattern 10| plaid, with }4 yard of 18-inch material for the vest zoos. 


Age 8 yecrs requires for blouse and tunic 


nte, and 1 yard of 36-inch lining. Price of pattern 10 214 yards of 36-inch material; for skirt with flounce 
1% 


6020—Children’s Night Drawers. canta. 


’ 
In cold weather night drawers are the best gar- 6878—Ladies’ Waist. 
ment for all children, These night drawers are In this design we have a model for a plain shirt- 


yards of 36-inch. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


ade with a front yoke and can have either plain waist. The open neck is.trimmed with a collar of The fall number of the Quarterly Fash- 


medium size and the closing isin front. The sleeves 


r full sleeves. are plain and small and end at the wrist in a shirt | ion Book is now ready for distribution. 


The pattern, No. 6020, is cut in sizes 1 to 9 years. out 
\ge 5 years requires 34% yards of 27-inch material. Th 
rice of pattern 10 cents. » 


°899—Ladies’ Dress. yaeds of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 


ttern, No. 6878, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 











lhis very stylish dress should appeal to women | cents ordered you need only send two cents. 


The regular price is five cents, but if you 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2% | order one at the same time a pattern ip 
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COST OF DRESSING REDUCED 


By EMOGENE L. MANCHESTER 
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T wasn’t the materials that counted in 
the sum total of my dress expense ac- 
count nearly as much as the dress- 

making and milline r bills. The making 
of even a simple tubfrock often costatwo or 
three times as much as the materials used. 

Of course I recognized the justice of 
what all the people said who served me in 
these various capacities, “Everything is so 
high, we have to charge more to meet our 
expenses.” True, but the fact also re- 
mained indisput able that my husband’s 
income had not increased correspondingly, 
while his business outgo, like the house 
and personal accounts, had mounted 
alarmingly. 

It was distressing to see our margin 
with which to educate the children and pre- 
pare for a rainy day or old age steadily 
diminishing. Moreover, the demands con- 
tinued to increase. One of two things had 
to be done—the income must be increased 
or the expenses decreased. 

With this thought in mind I sallied 
forth to pay for having two plain house 
dresses made. Unfortunately am rather 
stout and find difficulty in purchasing 
ready-mades in size or wearing quality to 
suit. The dressmaker’s price had again 
taken a twenty per cent ascent and the 
money with which I had planned to pay 
the dentist for filling Lrene’s teeth had to 
go to her. 

The Problern Solved 

As I walked briskly homeward in none 
too good a humor, I had occasion to go 
into one of our best stores for some simple 
supplies and there I saw a sale of dress- 
making forms. Now I had always helped 
the dressmaker when she sewed in the 
house and had a very good idea as to how 
things ought to be made. It had been the 
fitting that I could not do satisfactorily. 

Suddenly, the way to reduce expenses 
flashed upon me. I would buy an inex- 
pensive form, build it to my own shape 
and make my own gowns. 

An examination proved the prices to be 
all the way from ewodellamandfort y-eight 
cents to eighteen dollars and twenty dol- 
lars. 1 bought one of the two dollar and 
forty-eight cent kind in the size nearest to 
my own figure. This “form” consisted of 
a body part covered with stockinet and a 
collapsible steel skirt part. At this price 
neither the waist nor the hips could be 
adjusted, but asliding rod would permit of 
the skirt being made the right length. 

When my “form” was delivered the 
whole family made “Betsy Ann,’’ as they 
dubbed the thing, the butt of their jokes— 
it looked so little like me. However, by 
trying a well-fitting tight waist upon the 
figure, I discovered that neck and shoulders 
were right but “Betsy Ann” was longer 
waisted and more slender than her mis- 
tress 

This is how the difficulty was remedied 
at practically no expense and gave me a 
form upon which to fit, identical with my 
own. 

First of all, | drew onto 
discarded gauze undervest. 


“Betsy Ann” a 


portions of | er anatomy were liber: ally pad- 


ded with part of a left over roll of cotton | 


batten and over this was pulled a second | 
worn out undervest. These two garments 
were sewed together around the bottom, 


SNE oe eee al 








and now I was able to put on and take off 
of “Betsy Ann’’ my own corsets at pleas- 
ure, knowing that the cotton batten would 
fill them out in the right places, 

A pair of old corsets of excellent lines 
were repaired for the lady’s ordinary wear 
but if I wished to be very particular, i 
laced my best ones so as to fit me perfectly 
and put them on my assistant. 

Neck, bust, hips and skirt length were 
now complete, but I was a bit bothered 
for arms. That was easily remedied. A 
knitted corset cover with long sleeves 
which was rarely used was unearthed 
from my supplies and the sleeves stuffed 
out to my own arm measurement with the 
rest of the cotton. The length was made 
the same as my own to the wrist joint and 
by a little skillful tacking of the batten 
above and below the elbow, leaving very 
little at that point, “Betsy “Ann” had an 
arm which would bend most realistically. 

So many good natured gibes had been 
my portion about my extravagance that 
I kept my manikin out of sight until I 
had finished a simple one-piece dress of 
inexpensive foul: | silk. Then trium- 
phantly, I led my better half in and intro- 
duced him to my counterpart. He was 
astonished and, needless to say, I was de- 
lighted. 

I drew out my receipted bill for a similar 
gown of the season before. It was twelve 
dollars. 

The saving had been exactly nine dollars 
and fifty-two cents in actual cash, not to 
mention the saving in findings. John was 
convinced and properly humbled. 

With a mock bow and a waggish manner 
natural to him, he stepped over to the gas 
jet and, removing the round globe, set it 
on “Betsy Ann’s”’ neck and then placed 
my best hat on top of that. 

It was done in fun but it gave me an 
idea. I could trim my own hats and poise 
them in place, adjusting the trimming 





until it suited “Betsy Ann” and me. 

Nor is that all the saving—for many 
times I am able to use linings, trimmings, 
and goods which a regular dressmaker 
ene S scorn and which would not pay to 
spend expensive labor to utilize. I found 
I could buy a well cut, fitted lining with 
open side seams and hooks and eyes all in 
place for a dollar; a net lining for a draped 
waist for less; piping made in all colors, 
girdle foundations, etc. I can now do the 
work at my leisure and plan well ahead 
with the comfortable sense of security 
that there will be no aftermath in the wa 
of a big bill to pay as far as lam poten | 
The work itself is a pleasure and I find 
myself growing more discriminating in 
suitable materials and styles and the com- 
fortable saving in actual cash is by no 
means an inconsequential matter 


Change things about—a different ar- 
|rangement of furniture—a discarding of 
| old, faded pictures, even though you have 
none to replace them, gives a different tone 
and lifts things out of a rut. Remember 





Next, certain | 


that change is beneficial, monotony stifl- 
| ing, a deadly foe to the best and fullest 
development of either yourself or your 
family—that Guvelopesint which is the 





one great goal life is holding out for all, if 
they will but grasp it.—L. D. 8. 
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— BOOK — 
Send a Postal AT ONCE 


Unparalleled demand for our Color- 
Illustrated Style Book forced us to 


print an on EX! EXTRA EDITION. Send for 
tional money-saver TODAY. 


StartlingBargai 


Latest styles at lowest prices ever 
knorn. Don't miss this feast of bargains. 


Fur Set 


$ ze Fret 


ONLY 500 

SETS--tichest lux- 
tati 

Wolf Bet in soft, , 

delicate, bluish, 

tint only, 
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ae Power 
Washer 


Merely put clothes in washer, close the 
@ Machine starts working. You 
can finish up the housework, do the cooking 
or anything e rp while the clothes are being 

washed, Washes clothes clean without wash’ 

Foot-pedal control of wringer—no possibility of _ 
gers or clothes getting caught. 

Wri is as hard as 

— “aloe sit not harder. 
The Meadows does it all. 
Gasoline power costs less 
than 2 cents r hour, 
Electric power from >to 4 
cents. t your dealer has 
> the Meadows, send 
is name, and ask us 
for catalogue. 


North Street Factory 
MEADOWS MFG. CO, 
Pontiac, 
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HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 
The styles which we are to follow 
throughout the winter are well established 


alread 
past. 

It would seem that the straight line is 
to be more popular than the semi-fitting 
form which suggests curves in the female 
form divine, as the poet has it. Both are 
worn and by old and young alike, but the 
straight. line is radically different from 
anything that we have had for many a 
long day and therefore it has won the 
greater favor. 

Following out this idea we have many 
pretty blouses which can be worn outside 
the skirt, with a wide girdle drawn tightly 
about tne hips and making them appear 
even longer. One of these is shown in No. 
6882 and it is absolutely the last word in 
style. All the fullness which heretofore we 
have gathered in above the belt is now tak- 
en out by short darts, leaving a perfectly 
straight line. 

Much the same idea is carried out in 
the coat, No. 6884. This too has a very 
long. waist and is as shapeless as clever 
cutting can make it. These coats are ver 
much liked for such materials as bro 
cloth and velvet; they are less suitable for 
the heavy cloakings and suitings which are 
used in the looser models. 

a matter of cloaks is really a delight 

* pee resent, for we have a wide range of 
styles in them and can suit our fancy, 
making them loose or tight, long or short, 

or dressy, as we please. 

redingote is undoubtedly the smart- 
est, ww it is heavy, owing to its length of 
skirt it seems to require a really 
handsome material, ‘This i difficult. to 
find in any but the most costly of weaves 
rcs only in a few staple shades and 

ac 

The redingote effect can easily be ob- 
tained by the use of a tunic skirt with a 
short coat, cut square across the lower edge 
and this arrangement is more often used 
than the observer might credit. It does 
away with the question of weight, and this 
is important in winter when all one’s 
clothing is of heavier texture than on ordi- 

occasions. 

tunic remains the favorite for skirts 
and it is the pleated form which leads. 
aan ied ms pent are ~~ and > 

ost a kilt again t are grou 
and are of the box pleat type. These 
pleats all answer the purpose of giving 
additional width to the skirt, and this is 
very important just now when all skirts 
widening, not only the skirts of our 
wa bene also those of our coats. The 
fine ge is here and in a few short months 


it will probably be in full swing. 


MAKING USE OF FLOUR SACKS 
A great many nice things can be made 
from flour sacks. Seven and a half sacks 
will make a big quilt top. First dye the 
sacks, I think pink and green are nice 
together, also blue and white. Afterd 
them, press and cut in square blocks and 
sew checkerboard fashion. 
pink blocks with green twine and tie the 
green blocks with pink twine. This makes 
\ — pretty quilt. 
A nice table cloth can be made from four 
sacks. Use four for a square table and six 
r eight for a long table, aceording to the 
length, First hem each sack all around 
‘ith an inch and a quarter hem. When 
\l are hemmed then hemstitch them to- 
vether and you have a neat table cover. 
('nder clothing, ladies’ aprons, children’s 
prons and many other things can be 
ade from flour sacks with very little 
st.—Mrs. F. D. K. 


y and have been for several weeks 
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To Give Your Gowns 
the Smooth, Elegant, 
Perfect- Fitting lines 
demanded by Fashion 
you should wear 


Selsnug 
Sul 


The Famous 
Form-Fitting 


Underwear 























































Theonly popular- 
priced Union 
Suit with Spring 
Needle Cuffs. 
Made of Soft, Elastic 


ribbed fabric with a 
silky inner fleece. 


Carefully Tailored in the 

Dainty Setsnug Way. 

Extra Wide Bust 
Warm but not bulky 


Insist upon having underwear for the 
whole family “Setsnug” 


for 
Setsnug is also made in 2-piece 
garments al 50 cents per garment, 


AVALON KNITWEAR CO., Utica, N. ¥. 





Your Co Pe e 


“ONE Mittion WomMEN 


WILL SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


Because the Larkin Catalog is a great National 

Market dee which these women come for their 
\ Foods, Soaps, Paints, Varnishes, Sundries, etc. 
They com ine their orders and with each $10 
\ order, receive in turn, in addition to the 
Products, an equal value of their own selec- 
tion in Premiums. Is it any wonder their 


slogan is 


) | LARKI 


You, too, can share in this great co-o tive move- 

ment. Make your home more Smtortable. Both Prod 
ucts and Premiums are of eer bef and arebound 

to please. Opey that impulse ut an coupon today. 


4 Lark a ale. 


ee i Oe ee ee OR ee 
LARKIN CO.—Send me your Catalog No. 77. 
I want to share in the ts. 
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Little Letters to Girls 


OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 











HAVE known a great many common 

place girls who felt badly because they 

were not beautiful or talented—be- 
cause, in a word, they were common-place 
{ have seen some of them who were not 
getting what they might out of life, be- 
cause they were not utilizing the modest 
gifts they had, so I am writing you to help 
you get a different view of the common- 
place, if I can. 

In the first place, you ought to be thank- 
ful that there are so many other common 
place people in the world to keep you 
eompany. Very talented people are rare, 
and they are always more or less mis- 
understood by those about them. Oft- 
times the possession of wonderful talent 
renders them ill balanced spiritually or 
mentally, and so they suffer more than 
common people; I do not mean that they 
are insane, but that they are not normal. 
If they were, they would be like common- 
place folks. A great talent is, to a certain 
extent, an abnormality, and nobody who 
is abnormal can get through the world as 
easily as a normal person. 

Many talented people would gladly re- 
sign their ability if they could exchange 
with some comfortable, common-place 
person who has none of the ups and downs 
which they experience. The “ups” are 
superb, no doubt, but the “downs” are 
dreadful. You have only to read the life- 
stories of most famous men to find that 
they were not eminently happy ones and 
the same rule applies to women. 

Then, you want to consider that if you 
are not talented you have some especial 

ift, perhaps several of them, which can be 
Tevelenad into a blessing to yourself and 
to others, and into a means of livelihood, 
if you see, fit to cultivate it enough for that 
I€ may be a knack for cooking, for sewing, 
for nursing, for poultry raising, for gar- 
dening. Whatever it is, it is apt to be a 
wholesome, useful gift, and it is much 
better to cultivate it than to grieve because 
you cannot write, or paint, or sing beauti- 
fully, and to neglect the work you can do in 
the world because you cannot do just what 
you would prefer. 

Again, talented people often have to 
work and suffer for years before the world 
recognizes their ability. The painter, the 
writer, or the singer has to fight her way 
upward, until her genius is recognize 
Common-place people are slow to pcr- 
ceive the excellence of such workers, but 
they are quick to see the excellence of a 
person who caa do, in asuperior way, work 
with which they are familiar. Such a per- 
son, although ob ofttimes enjoys 
more solid benefits from the cultivation of 
her humble little gift than her talented sis 


“ure, 


ter does from her efforts to win fame and 
fortune by the use of her talent. 

The world could get on without gen- 
iuses, after a fashion, but it would be in a 
bad way without its housekeepers and 
home makers, it's common-place indus- 





THE COMMON-PLACE GIRL 














‘accomplishments or not, whether you 
are scholarly or not,—if you wish to be in- 
dispensable 
Do not despise, however, a small ability. 
If you can sing or play ‘‘a little,” if you can 
recite pleasingly, or write a simple sketch 
which will amuse your friends, don’t give 
it up because you are not an opera singer, 
or an elocutionist, or a writer. Do your 
little best and it will be apprecia by 
those about you, even if the great world 
never hears of you. Make the most of the 
ability you have, of whatever sort, and you 
need have no fear but you will be useful, 
valued and happy, even if you are “‘com- 
mon-place.”—Ellen Trayne. 
VIOLET BEADS 
A novelty any girl may make for her- 
self are beads of perfume, real beade such 
as may be worn if liked, and which will 
exude the breath of that daintiest of all 
flowers, the violet 
To make violet beads purchase three 
ounces of the best violet sachet powder, 
six ounces of powdered orris root, five 
cents’ worth of gum tragacanth and the 
regular twenty-five cent bottle of violet 
toilet water. Seak the gum in a little of 
the toilet water until it is soft; stir with a 
silver spoon until it is smooth, and then 
little by little add the orris root and the 
sachet powders, together with the remain- 
der of the toilet water. This will make 
a paste gradually increasing in stiffness, 
which will permit of being molded into 
small balls like beads. Roll these in the 
hand until perfectly round, decorate by 
marking euch bead with tiny crosses or 
cireles if desired, then leave until slightly 
dry on the outside. Before they are firm, 
however, thrust a heavy pin through the 
center of each bead, and ies until firm 
and hard. They may now be strung and 
worn as beads, or they may be laid among 
the clothing to impart an elusive odor of 
violets to the belongings.—M. E. 8. H 
A CLEVER INVITATION 
Here is a novel way of sending out invi- 
tations to a Church entertainment where 
a small admission fee is desired. With 
slight alteration thie could be used for 
Granges, clubs, ete. 
The Epworth League invites the short and 
tall 
To @ measuring party, one and all 
We ask that you give from out your treas- 
ure, 
Three cents for each foot in height you 
measure 
And for each odd inch, if by chance there 
be any, 
We are compelled to fine you the sum of 
one penny 
If for some reason you cannot attend, 
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155 State St., MARION, IND 





LIFE SIZE 


DOLL FREE 


21-2 Feet High 
H A 7 ™ kablke 
life size, cloth doil, bis 
asa baby,can wear baby 
clothes. Pretty face wi 

mk cheeks, red lips 
ight eyes and blond: 
yy head. his lovely greai 
doll can be dressed and 
undressed and put to bed 
just like a real baby. Giver 
for sellin eS 
at 10c ea rite for Bluine 


BLUINE MFG. CO, 30? 
St., Concord Jct., Mass 
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yy Using Gearhart's Facily 

liknita pair ofstocki heel and toe, in 
minutes, buyproved, with Ateach 
Knits everything in the home from 
homespun or ag Over 
100,000 machines in u 
Will knit hosiery with heel an 
toe preefag 
than doubles wear ofbesiery, Inves 
tigate oor Home-wo 
J moking propesition. 

nished at cost, Write for cats lorue 























Che bag and its contents at least you will ; #9 


send 
Small bags are made of bright bits of 
silk and may have a dollar sign embroider- 


trious workers, who add their mite to mak-j ed or pamted on one side, using narrow 


and more comfortable for 
You may be pe rfectly 


ing lile easier 
Liose hout them. 
sure that 
indispensable 
you e cap 
ful 


teous girl, 


| 


ible of any kind of honest, use-| a neat little bow. 
labor and are a good, pleasant, cour-| lected on a plate or tray, they have all 
whether you are handsome or|the appearance of 


ribbon for draw strings. The bagg are 
attached to the invitation cards by run- 


uu can render yourself almost | ning through two slots in the upper left 
» in home and community if | hand corner of the card and tying them in 


When the bags are col- 


a miser’s miniature 








not, whether you have any of the so-called ' hoard.—Mrs. C. H. P. D., Wis.. 





AGENTS — MAKE $100 to $300 


oe poet, oy ties Om Ore 


pPlicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 
i ifferent foods 





. 400 ttes— all 
wind sellers. Write quick for exclu 
sive and catalogue 
ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Oliv. 6 Lemont, til. 


Please mention Successful Farming’s 
guarantee when answering ads. 
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MISS PIN’S COURTSHIP 
NCE there was a needle and pin 
occupying the same home in a nice 
red satin cushion that had pretty 
lace and ribbons on it. Inside the cushion 


was sawdust to keep their points dry and 
clean. For several days the needle kept 
his eye on the little pin, but she kept her 
haughty head erect, and gave him not the 
least bit of a smile. 
Little Miss Pin had lived in a handsome 
silver tray before she moved to the red 
cushion, and she had been in her present 
home for several days before the careless 
maid had ee — ~— close to her, so, 
of course, t was a tres 
After several days of silence Mr. Needle 
ventured to remark: “You need not be so 
proud and haughty, Miss Pin; you're only 
blind girl without any eyes.” 
“Indeed,” replied the dainty pin, “at 
least I have a head, and it cannot be turned 
even by a big-eyed creature like you. 
Re what good is a head,” Mr. Needle 
retorted, “‘when you have no eyes? Why, 
you eannot even see your own point.” 
“T should not care for an eye, because 
most of the time there would be i 
in it, and some time your eye, of whi 
you are so proud, will be by some 
seamstress—then you will be blind as well 


as headless. 

“Well, at least, I am useful to my mis- 
tress; I help mend her clothes and make 
her ity, gowns.” 


sneared the pin, “you are a}; 


vain, silly thing. Besides you are so proud 
that if you should try to bend you would 
break your back—then what good would 
you be, I should like to know?” 

Just then the mistress came along and 
took Miss Pin from the cushion, fastened 
her into the collar of her gown and left the 
room. Then the needle was sorry; he was 
lonesome and wanted the poor little pin 
back again, but it was too late—she was 

one and might never return. He really 
loved the little pin, but was too proud to 
tell her so. 

After a long, long time, it seemed years 
to the poor lonesome needle, he was taken 
yut of the cushion and carried into the sew- 
ingroom. He was glad to go to work again 
for he had been idle so hing that he had 
almost forgotten how to glide smoothly 
through the cloth—or else the seamstress 
did not understand how to use him—at 
any rate he found his work very tiresome. 
That night, when the sewing was done, 
the mistress thrust him hurriedly into some 
f the silky cloth on the sewing table. At 
first it made him angry, but glancing 
around he discovered himself so close to his 
lost’. Miss Pin that he could have touched 
her if only he had had arms. 

Miss Pin blushed with pleasure to see 
Mr. Needle again. She had been living 
a stormy life since she had left him; being 
shifted from one place to another and at 
times had lain on the cold, bare floor to 
ieep. They forgot their quarrel and be- 
came warm friends; the needle had an eye 
to see his mistake and the pin was a level- 

led little thing after all Chloris Clark. 


CHEAP AND GOOD MINCE MEAT 

if you want inexpensive, thoroughly 
vholesome, and delicious mince meat 
prepare as usual, adding one cup of cold 
boiled riee te each two cups of mince meat 
made by your favorite recipe. 

Cook together for an hour and use as 
usual for pie filling. The rice will have 
taken up the rich juices and seasonings so 
that it will be indistinguishable in taste or 
color. The product will be more easily di- 
gested beeause x gas and much less ex- 


pensive, —E, 
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Becoming 
Linene “ee 
Dress 


modelled 
alth ough of 
nd- 


broidery 
effectively 
ornament- 
ing front 

andoollar. 


14 to 18 yrs). 
Spec: 















1H81—A “Stand- 
ard” dress bar- 


Pleated across shoulders and buvtons 
through the novel-shaped front fold. 
(Ladies’ sizes 34 to 46 Bust; Misses’ 


ial, postpaid in th 


Offered You 
In the New 


“Standard” Xmas Bulletin 


Big money-saving opportunities that’ll be especially wel- 
come at the holiday season. Buy your Xmas gifts with the 
money you save on “Standard” prices. “Standard” styles 
are very charming and only at the “Standard” are you sure to 
get the latest stylenews because only the wonderful ““Stand- 
ard’”’ Bargain Bulletins can bring you promptly the 
season’s choicest offerings. Our famous 64-page Bulle- 
tins (issued every two months) take only a few days 
to print and are rushed to you in a few days. Com- 
pare this service with the months and months required 
to prepare and print the huge catalogs other houses 
issue. Compare our small costs, our penny bulletin, 
with the immense costs of big, “twice-a-year”’ 
catalogs and you'll see just one reason why the 
“Standard” can offer you a lower cost for 
clothes and genuine clothes satisfaction. 
You, too, must share these opportunities. Just 
cut coupon (below), mail it to us at oace and we 
will ou absolutely FREE, the 
famous “Standard” ares Roy 
ginning with thisnew Xmas Bulleti oil 
Satisfaction Guaranteed ta 

or Your Money Back 


STUNNING 








A splendid value. 


e U. $400 








Special, post-paid in the U. 8. 
Check 98 
A for 95¢/ 3°12 
HD198—One of the 


season’s prettiest dresses 

and best bargains. Made especially for 

juniors, misses and young women, of 

serviceable black-and-white Woven- 

Shepherd Check. Tastefully 4? 

trimmed with black mercerized her 

a;# mc ire and a dainty touch is Ad 

B ovidedintheprettySwiss 4,¢ 

imbroidery turnovers. ao FREE 
fe Bulletin 








Closes conveniently in 
hell front. The gracetul t Rue oo Coupen 
sian tunic is employed in 
skirt. (Junior’s Misses’ oe Standard Maj! Co. 
and Small Women’s m Dept. 443, New York 
Sis etme fe” peri tends 
or 32 to usts) ° a andar 
. Lad iil . 
Special post- 93? ginning’ with the new Beane: 
Ad ard Xmas Bulletin. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


WES 


BOOK 

















HIS is the month for public Thanks- | 
giving. Good! but all our months 
should be either months of hope or 


months of thankfulness. If things are at 
their worst the only change must be {u 
the better, so there is something to b 
noperul il for; if they are not at their woz-st 
there is always something to be thankful 
fo 

Are there plenty of nuts, apples, and | 
pop corn stored away for the cold, long 


nes that are coming soon? 


Ever try baked apples and wieners for a 


frosty morning’s breakfast? They will 
inspire a husker to five more bushels of | 
corn during the forenocn. Core the} 
apples (with a clothespin if you have not 
a corer) fill the space with sugar, lay a 
wiener on each apple, pour a little water 


n the pan and bake. Both odor 


delicious. 


over them i 
and taste are 

Whatever our yesterday was 
today is to make the most of tl 
is ours, 

Is there = of a cake of yeast you waat 
to save? Put it in a bag or bin of flour 
where it will be safe from heat, cold, mois- 
ture and drying out. 


our duty 
» life that | 


Boasted conscientiousness is sometimes | 
but a mask to hide the skeleton of selfish- | 


pDess or conceit. 

If the contents of a large bottle of olives 
is not entirely used, the remaincer may 
be kept fresh and fine flavored by pouring, 
half an inch of olive oil on the brine and 
corking the bottle tigl.t. 

A guaranteed cure for the blues—an 
errand of mercy or helpfulness for some- 
one, accomp: sated, if possible, by a walk 
In the fresh a 

Do not eal silk when pressing it, 
as that will be almost sure to spot or 


blister it. Use a fairly hot iron and press 
on the wrong side, or on the right side 


with a paper or cloth between iron and 
material. 

If life’s elevator seems too crowded, it 
isn’t a bad plan to try the stairs. The 
climb may be a bit lonrer and harder, but 
it is frequently surer and safer. 

As the potatoes get old acd a little sugar 
to the water in which they are boiled. 
They will taste as good as new ones. 

A little praise sometimes spoils rather 
a big man or woman, but I believe lack of 
appreciation dwarfs more. 

Do not cut into any material without 
first carefully pinning the various parts of 
the pattern to it. Otherwise piecing or 
wasted material will almost surely result. 
Conceit, like most ob- 
thrives in poor soil. 


Ever notice it? 
yee tionable weeds, 

Soak the new lamp wick in strong vine- 
gar, then y thoroughly. It 
brightly and without odor or smoke. 

Conscience is our moral live-wire and it 
has to be guarded and educated lest it be- 
come twisted by a warped intellect or 
grounded by personal inclination. 

Beyond a certain point—and quite a 
soft, sticky one at that, it is not more flour 
that gives the desired stiffness and elas- 
ticity to bread—it is more knedding. 

Get wh: atever of value there is from 
vyesterday’s experience and then drop it! 
Look forward. It is equally bad to live on 


dr 


will burn | 








past glory and to worry over past mistake: , 


‘and misfortunes after they have served 
heir limited term o. usefulness. 

It is the ral’ little, insicnificant people, 

who most re» ut being overlook ed. 
inm ing the Thanksgi-~ 1g fruit cake, 
rememwver ‘vo slightly coc the fruit ev 
that it will b- soaked full of water, then 
| it will not rol _ae cake of its moisture. 

There ir some truth in the ol. saying, 

“Woman's work is never d~ne,” but it isa 
| sign of good housekeepi~ and rood nan- 
agement if it sometimes—and on time— 
has the appearance of being done. 

Don’t throw away te ch’~ken fat. 
There is nothing nicer for f-yinr, omelettes, 
croquettes and potatoes, or fur ‘shortening 
corn bread. 

Self-pity is a deadly poison fr 
people, and should never be take_. 
| doses by anyone. 
| If stamps have become glued together, | 
lay a thin paper over thant and run a hot | 
iron over it. The etampe will come apart 
easily and the mucilage will not be hurt. 

The world is beautiful. If it doesn’t | 
look so there is something the matter with 
your eyes, 

If a watch is wantec handy at night and 
ing is an annoyance, turn a tumbler 


Tr” ost 


its tick 
over it. 

Cheerful surroundings do not just hap- 
pen, but it is werth while to contribute to 
the efiort that creates them. 

Keep the hanging plants fresh and moist 
by putiing a small funnel in the basket and 
filling it with water every morning. 

The best antidote for discontent is a 
beautiful thought—and that is yours for 
the getting. 

There are three kinds of trouble—yes- 
terday’s, today’s and tomorrow’s. Never | + 
entertain more than one at a time. 

Did baby turn the ink bottle over on a 
choice book? The stain may be removed 
without injuring the print if diluted oxalic 
or tartaric acid is applied. 

Almost time for winter sports. Don’t 
begrudge the boys and girls the hours 
spent on sled or skates. Help them find 
time for it—and join them. 

Is a bias fold wanted on the new dress? 
Instes ad of basting the ecges ether 

(which often causes puckering) hold to- 
gether with the fingers and press with a 
hot iron. 

Don’t “crawl in your shell” if you feel 
grouchy; get out in the sunshine. 

Put a pretty lace yoke or collar on the 

winter cress if you want to. It need not be 
removed each time it seems to need clean- 
ing. Lay the dress away for a day or two, 
sprinkling yoke and collar thick with 
| powdered boric acid. 

It is easy to have hot rolls for breakfast 
baking day if you have an oil or gas 
stove. Light a burner and have it just 
high enough to warm the oven. Put rolls 
in and they will be light in ten minutes, 
| then turn on full heat and bake quickly’ 

There is nothing like publicity to cure 
that sneaking, ungenerous feeling. Rout 
it out and make it face you. 

Give thanks—and help someone else 
to be thankful.—Mrs. F, A, Nisewanger. 
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| Greatest Sweater Bargain Ever Offere 
LATEST ROLL COLLAR 


COAT 
SWEATER 
GQ Powonis | 
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Finest and most comfort- 
able garment made. Retailers 
ask $3 to Siiorexactly the same 
coat. Made with a roll collar, two 
outside pockets and close fitting 
culls, Most popular garment ever 
made. Trey Ct perfectly and are 
suitable for men or women. Sizes 
36 to 44. 


COLORS—GRAY, RED AND BLUE 
a ee 
OXFORD MFG. CO., DEPT. 44, WILLIAMSPORT, PA 













MEN AND WOMEN 
Here'syour opportunit ; to 
Make Money ick— 
Sure and Easy selli ws 
New STANDARD 

Heating Iron. Peuteivety 
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Low. Sells itself. All year 

business. Profits Large. 

No Experience pocepesty. 

Elegant Sample Case for workers. Send No M on 
juat write for full duscr:ption and MONTFY- MAKING 

PLANS and how to get FREE SAMPLE. —— 
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TALKING THROUGH THE NOSE 


ing through your nose,”’ commanded 

Mrs. Warner. 
Johnnie indignantly. 
alwiz d. ..” 

“Land, he has another ‘cold’ in his head,” 
his mother observed in a worried voice. 
“Come, Johnnie, I'll make you some hot 
catnip tea.’ 

“Ob, led me alone,” growls the boy and 
yqu sniff in sympathy. 

It has always been a source of discon- 
tent with me that they call that sniffly, 
watery-eyed, sitk-all-over, cross-as-two- 
sticks illness, “eold!’”’ Why don’t they call 
it by its correct name, acute coryza? 
That sounds nearly as bad as a person 
feels at such a time. Nobody is sorry for 
a person who has just a plain, every day 
cold. Maybe they would be more sym- 
pathetic if you said you were sufferin 
from a severe attack of coryza. You wo 
be telling the truth, too. 

In nine cases out of ten when a cold 
patient eomes into the office, the first 
thing we ask is—“Have you been over- 
working or over-eating?” He says yes or 
no offhand, according to his analytical 
temperament. But continued question- 
ing usually brings out the fact that he 
has put more burden upon his body or more 
food into it than his system can stand. 

They used.to tell us to “feed a cold and 
starve a fever.” Don’t doit. It is about 

satisfactory as carrying a horse chest- 
nut in your pocket to ward off rheumatism. 
My grandfather had been carrying such a 
charm about two years and it was in his 
vest pocket when he came home cramped 
up with a@ severe attack of rheumatism. 
(Possibly he carried the charm in the 
wrong pocket.) 
Cold is Contagious 

Che usual cold or coryza is caused by a 
germ and is highly contagious. If the 
system becomes clogged with surplus body 
waste, the body gets below par. If you 
over-work to the point of exhaustion, the 
result is the same and you get yourself 
in just right bodily condition to be a prime 
target for any cold germs floating about in 
the air, The consequences are invariably 
the same—you get laid up with a cold. 

So the first of all, let’s look at preventive 
measures, for the old truth of an ounce of 
prevention being worth a pound of cure, 
still holds good, If there is an epidemic 
of colds, spray your throat night and 
morning with a solution of warm salt 
water or Dobell’s Solution, which any 
druggist will put up for you. Stay away 
from erowds or, jf you attend a meeting in 
a crowded hall, gargle your throat thor- 
oughly before and after attendi If it 
is cold weather and you are warm- 
ly, take a turn or two in the open air. 
After being shut up for an hour or more in 
a stuffy, poorly ventilated room, this walk 
wil pump clean air into your lungs. 

Keep the teeth clean. Be careful that 
a sufferer from a cold does not cough in 
your face. Eat substantial, plain food 
and see that the intestinal tract is kept 
clean by drinking plenty of warm water. 
Sleep in @ room with the windows open 
and have the oe aoe of living rooms 
sixty-eight or sevent, es, no higher. 
If the house is heated by hot air, see that 
there is plenty of moisture in the air. 
Dress warmly—exercise! 

So much for preventive measures. Now 
for the treatment when the cold has been 
contraeted. 

Remember, this is not a treatment for 


F%n goodness sake, Johnnie, stop talk- 


“I’m nod,” exclaimed 
“I’m tagig jus as I 


complications for hometreatment. 1 have 
known of too many cases of tuberculosis 
following grippe to advise anyone against 
calling a physician. But the common cold, 
particularly if you get after it right away, 
18 quite amenable to the treatment of the 
home drug supply. 

When you notice a sniffing and stopped 
feeling in the head, give the patient a drink 
of hot lemonade or strong coffee. Have 
him take a hot mustard foot bath, or a tub | 
bath, using one tabl nful of mustard | 
to a gallon of water. ter the bath wrap 
the patient in a blanket and put him in a 
bed that has been thoroughly warmed 
with hot flat irons or hot water bottles. | 
Give him a one-tenth grain calomel tablet 
every hour until one or one and one-half 

ains have been taken. (In ease of chil- 

ren over two years a half grain is suffi- 
cient). Follow this treatment by a table- 
spoonful of castor oil or Epsom salts the 
Sees morning (one- tablespoonful 
for children); coffee, lemon, orange, or 
milk are some of the liquids used to dis- 
guise the taste of castor oil. 

If possible keep the patient in bed for a 
day and feed him a liquid or soft diet. 
Soup, milk toast, soft boiled , or just 
milk is the best bill of fare until the system 
has been thoroughly cleansed. 

Spray the nose and throat. with boric 
acid or Dobell’s Solution. If the nose and 
lips are sore from the irritating discharge, 
rub them with cream or vaseline. 

Unless the cold is unusually severe this 
treatment will be all that is necessary to 
get the patient over the attack. For the 

rotection of other members of the family 
fooe the patient use squares of cheese 
cloth, old pieces of linen or paper napkins 
rather than handkerchiefs. Destroy these 
immediately. Unless some such precau- 
tions are taken the whole family is likely 
to talk “through its nose.” 

Any cold that is followed by an obsti- 
nate cough and loss in weight should re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

During the fall and spring keep a supply 
of mustard, calomel and castor oil in the 
medicine chest. Use ‘nd sprays 
and if you do not follow hygienic living 
at any other time in the year, practice now. 
— thei Howe. 


CONVENIENT FARM HOME 
Continugd from page 6% 

I feel sure somehow that. on thai farm 
progress has just begun. Progressiveness 
Pegets greater progressiveness, Putting 
labor saving devices into the barns led to 

utting the best conveniences into the 
ome. Putting electric lights into the 
house led to having them in the barn. 
Being alert, open minded and up-to-date 
in ae one line leads to progress 
along all lines. It means branching out 
fearlessly. 
This farmer is already breeding pure 
bred cattle and . He and nis sons will 
be among the leaders in scientific agricul- 
ture in their community as they are now 
in scientific stock raising. The wife and 
daughters will be among the leaders in 
— ee. 

nd such p ss is contagious. Others 

about them, wi have had even better 
opportunity financially but have lacked 
the initiative, will find tk." they, too, 
need and can have such cenveniences. 
Although it would be much better to put 
them in when building, with careful 
ning a house otherwise satisfactory may 
be remodeled and modern improvements 
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is FREE! 
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Parrot Talk and Crackers 














A jury is a body of men organized to find 
out which side has the best lawyer 

The man who hitches his wagon to a 
star may be an “idealist,’’ but he will go 
further than the man who is driving a 
balky team 

‘‘What’s de matter wid Jimmy? 

“Aw, he feels disgraced fer life.” 

‘‘How’s dat?” 

“His mudder come out yesterday 
took him right off second base.” 


ind 





SURE HE’S HONEST 
Senator John Sharp Williams, of Miss- 
issippi, had occasion to hire a colored man 


to work around his house. There were 
several applicants, but the waiting list 
had finally been reduced to one man 

The senator cross-questioned the man 
carefully. After he had gone into his ante- 
cedents and all that, he asked: “Are you 
honest?” 

“Hones’? Sholis. I’s bin arrested foh 
atealin three times an’ let off ebery time.” 
—Saturday Evening Post. 


“How did they get into the scrap?” 
“Trying to preserve their neutrality .”’ 
— Detroit Free Press. 





Counsel—‘The law presumes - are 
innocent until you are proved guilty.”’ 


Prisoner—‘‘My goodness! What a dif- 
ference there is between law and the dis- 
trict attorney!” 


HOW PAT GOT EVEN 
Pat was over in England working with 
his coat off. There were two Englishmen 
laboring on the same railroad, so they de- 
cided to have a joke with the lLrishman. 
They painted a donkey’s head on the back 
of Pat’s coat, and watched to see him put 
it on. Pat, of course, saw the donkey’s 
head on his coat, and, turning to the 
Englishmen, said, “Which of yez wiped 

yer face on me coat?”—Lippincot’s. 


HE FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS 

His relatives telephoned to the nearest 
florists. ‘The ribbon must be extra wide, 
with ‘Rest in Peace’ on both sides, and if 
there is room, ‘We Shall Meet in Heaven.’” 

lhe florist was away and his new assist- 
ant handled the job. There was a sensa- 
tion when the flowers turned up at the 
funeral. The ribbon was extra wide, in- 
deed, and on it was the inscription: 

“Rest in peace on both sides, and, if 
there is room, we shall meet in heaven.” 








WHY NOT? 

“Mother,” asked Tommy, “is it cor- 
rect to say that you ‘water a horse’ when 
he is thirsty?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said his mother 

“Well, then,” said Tommy, picking up 
a saucer, “I’m going to milk the cat.’’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

COULD WE SURVIVE 
Christmas comes but once a year 

Trite the words, but true. 

[If it came, say twice or more- 

Scott! What would we do? 





“Tt did Jack good to marry his stenog- 
rapher, for she continues the habit. of the 
office in their home.”’ 

“How so?” 

“When he starts to dictate she takes 
him down.” 

IT IS OFTEN SO 

“Having a place for everything is a 
good idea,” said Uncle Nat; ‘cause when 
you want to find a thing you know just 
where you need not waste time looking 
for it,” Robert E. Brady 

A dear but very literal little girl was 
proudly exhibiting a small dog which had 
recently been given her. “Father named 
him Plato,” she said, “because he plays 
with the baby’s toes.” “He is a phi- 
losopher, I see,’ said the grown-up friend. 
“Oh, no,” said the child with very wide 
open eyes, “he is a fox terrier.” 





‘How do you like my new suit?’ 

“A beautiful suit, who made it?” 

“Carrie Nation.” 

“Why, is she a tailor?” 

“Yes, she made all the saloon keepers 
close.’’—Ms Dexter 





One day a little neighbor four y old 
was found swinging her cat by thé tail. 
| The kitten, of course, was mewing piti- 
fully, but the little girl said, “No use cry- 


ing, pussy; tan’t owing you any faster.” 
EGG PROBLEM 

Mr. Henry D. R. Brainard has sent us 
a problem which he invitesour subscribers 
to puzzle over. Here it is: 
brought a basket of eggs to the and 
the merchant oaieed hae how many she 
had, she replied that when she took them 
out by 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, or 6s, she always had 
1 left but when she tock them out by 
7s they come out even. What was the 
least number of eggs she could have had. 


THE LAND DIVISION PROBLEM 
(Answer to last month's puzsle) 
Each son has an equal share and euch 
is shaped like the others. 
3 | 


Hise 
Quarter 
mig 
‘ae ot 


The price of the 634 dozen in the 
September issue puzzle, should have been 








A man | + 








$3.25 instead of $1.95. 
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“No,” said the young lady, “I canno' 
marry you—come back when you hav 
won a fortune and if I am not married as} 
me again.” 

“T will,” said the young man, “if I an 
not married myself by that time.” 


CORRECT 
“How should the new warden of a stat 
prison — a letter of thanks to the 
ag or his appointment?” asked th« 


“I now take my Pen in hand,” replied 
the Cheerful Idiot. 





He—‘‘Do you think 
enough to be my wife?’ 
She—‘Yes, George.” 


you love me wel! 


He—*“Thank you. I only asked to as 
certain how ¢ aw felt on the subject, so i: 
case I should ever want to marry I shoul: 
know where to come.” 

“Plaster me up!” called Justin, 7 
to his astonished mother as he rushed int« 
the house. ‘Me an’ Red’s been fightin’.’ 

With the wisdom of Y pee experience, shi 
washed, bandaged and plastered him be 
fore inquiring: 

“What was the disagreement abou! 
Justin?” 

“Well, mamma,” replied her son, afte: 
considering the question for some mo 
ments, “it mostly was me a-thinkin’ | 
could lick Red, an’him a-thinkin he e«ule 
lick me.” 





_ ve 


The aged lady next door had been quits 
ill, so one morning Willie’s mother said 
to her small son: 

“Willie, run over and see how old Mr 
Smith is this morning.” 

Willie departed, but in a few moment 
he Came running back and said: 

“She says it’s none of your business. 

“Why, Willie!” exclaimed his mother 

“What did you ask her?” 

“Just what you told me to,” said Willie 
“5 said you wanted to know how old she 
was. 





Walter was spending the summer in th 
couatry and one afternoon accompanicé 
his father to watch the cows being milked 

“Father, where do the cows get th 
milk?” he inquired, looking up from the 
foaming pail which he had been regarding 
thoughtfully. : 
“Where do you get your tears?” asked 
his father. 

After another thoughtful pause b 
questidned: 

“Do-the cows have to be spanked, then’ 
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thased a Thiery Piano, sent me two 
Kodak pictures, one of his house, and one 
an interior view of his living room showing 
the piano. The picture above isa drawing from one of the Kodak ures sent me. 
The piano is a Thiery Parlor Upright, Style “D,” Mahogany Cabinet. It gives but little 
idea of the beauty of this instrument—but it shows what a happy home he has—and the 
important part a good piano takes to help make itso. Ifyou are getting along without a 
piano in your home, you are denying yourself and family, something which you really 
need, and one of the best lavestments you could possibly make. 


U will be just like oa 
hundreds of other Successful Farming readers 
if you once place a Thiery Piano in your 







NO AGENT 
NO FANCY PRI 
when you bi 
Thiery Piane 


home—you wouldn’t part 


with it for a hundred dollars more than you paid for it if you could’nt send direct to me and 


get another one like it. Almost a thousand readers 


more enjoyable—and their sons and daughters happier—by sendin 


of Successful Farming have made their homes 
for fully guaranteed Thiery 


Pianos on trial, freight prepaid—and not paying either fancy prices or middle profits. 


FERD. KOEPPING, WEST POINT, IOWA, writes: — “TI 
wouldn't trade my Thiery Piano for any other piano in town even 


though others cost more money.” 
F. L. BRANNER, BISBEE, NO. DAKOTA, writes:—“Would 


not think of shipping the piano back. I am sure we have saved 
$150.00 by not buying around here.” 


You are invited to try and test 


MRS. C. E. WHEATON, CUSTER, MICHIGAN, writes:— 
“It is the most beautiful piano I have ever seen and is considered 
the finest piano in this community.” 

MRS. CHAS. A. GROVE, HAVELOCK, IOWA, writes:— 
“Compared with other instruments, your piano should be sold for 
$100.00 more money.” 


any Thiery Piano you wish in 


your home one month at my expense—without advance money—without 
the slightest obligation to purchase—and I pay all the freight charges. 


I'll ship any Thiery piano you choose from my Style Book, 
direct to you all freight paid—you can play on it in your home 
one month—compare it with other pianos in your town—test in 
any way you want to—ship it back at my expense if you are not 
glad you sent for it. Yes, for any reason whatever, ship back at 
my expense. This is my invitation to you. 


And you can open a charge account 
years time to complete payment if you 


No red tape about this free trial whatever. I'll do just as I 
say in this advertisement—convince any honest home just what 
Thiery pianos are before a dollar need be paid. Thiery pianos 
in the past ten years have attained the highest popularity of any 
make sold direct to the home, It is worth your while to get one ia 
your home at my expense and see for yourself, 


on my books and take two or three 
don’t wish to pay cash. 


° : Yes, any Thiery Piano you wish on a charge account plan so convenient that 
Beautiful Color-printed you can divide up your payments in a dozen fi 


ifferent ways, taking two to three 







Style Book FREE— 


My new Style Book shows all 
Thiery Pianos on a large sheet 
two by three feet in size. It 
is printed in seven colors. 
Prints testimonial letters from 
buyers all over the country. I'll 
gladly mail copy upon receipt 
of the coupon below. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


q 
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years time to complete payment—so easy that your son or your daughter can get 4 
Thiery Piano and pay for it with but little assistance on your part—so confiden- 
tial that no one outside of your family would know 

whether you paid cash for it or not unless you told 
them about it yourself. Why, you can pay monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual or a dozen other different ways, 
It is a ‘‘Made to your Measure” charge account plan 
that will allow you to have a magnificent Thiery Piano 
at once. Seventy-five out of every hundred buyers of 
Thiery Pianos are taking advantage of it. It is all 
fully explained in my special letter, 


If You Want a Dandy Organ 


just get my color-printed Organ Style Book with trial 
order blanks, cash and credit prices. You've often heard 
that Thiery Organs are the “Real Music Makers” of all 
organs. It's the truth. Forty thousand homes have 
beught Thiery Organs direct from me and they know. 
You cra get one on thirty days trial and it will cost you (== eatsMe ..am 
so lit’ e that you can pay for it on terms of $2.50 or $3.00a 
mor.a. And if you don't say it’s the dandiest organ you 
hav: ever seen, you ship it back to me and I pay the 


ret.rn treight, 


Man. 
WISCONSIN 
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